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CURRENT. INFLUENCESiON }FOREIGN POLITICS. 


DIPLomaTiIstTs, particularly those 
of the old’ school, have been too 
apt ‘to think that political in- 
trigues, official despatches, and 
parchment treaties control the 
affairs of nations. When the in- 
terests of a people were continu- 
ally ‘sacrificed to the whims and 
caprices of their ruler, and when 
the failure or success’of negotia- 
tions for a. marriage between mem- 
bers of reigning families were 
events of the gravest political 
importance, ‘ the.. intriguing jdiplo- 
matist played a great part onithe 
world’s stage. 

But those days are past. In 
Russia and in Turkey the incon- 
stant humours of semi - despotic 
rulers may still exercise a not un- 
important influence over political 
affairs ; but in spite of the efforts 
of reactionary Ministers, the per- 
sonal power of the Russian auto- 
crat is steadily declining, and al! 
who know Turkey are agreed that 
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her continued existence as a Power 
is dependent on an early and radi- 
cal change in her system of govern- 
ment. In Germany an impetuous 
young monarch, inheriting much 
of the prestige of the but lately 
deceased founder of German unity, 
exercises 2 cortain appreciable in- 
fluence’; but the Emperor William 
could never carry out a policy 
of aggression distasteful to the 
wishes of his people. With the 
imperial throne he did not inherit 
all his grandfather’s or even his 
father’s personal influence, and it 
may confidently be expected that 
the ,external policy of Germany 


iwill*be more and more tegulated 


by the same impulses as those 
which guide the conduct of the 
other States of Central and West- 
ern Europe. And these impulses 
are produced by the selfish in- 
stincts of the various peoples, each 
seeking to further what they con- 
sider to be their own direct material 
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interests. Statesmanship is taking 
the place of old-fashioned diplo- 
macy; and the Minister who would 
successfully guide the external 
policy of his nation, must study, 
together with the necessities of 
his own country, the needs and 
ambitions of foreign nations, rather 
than tho personal characters of 
their rulers 

The most perfect understanding 
of the needs and desires of a nation 
cannot, however, by itself, afford 
sufficient data for predicting the 
course of its foreign policy. The 
means which a State can employ 
to secure its ends, its military and 
financial resources, and the temper 
of its people, these aro also factors 
which forcibly and inevitally con- 
trol all political movements ; and 
these must be fully considered and 
accurately weighed before com- 
potent opinion can be expressed 
on the political position. Sir 
Charles Dilke has recognised this 
truth more fully than is usual, and 
his writings on politics teem with 
facts and opinions concerning mili- 
tary questions. 

“ Outidanos,” in his recent ar- 
ticle, also acknowledges the fact 
that a comparison of the material 
resources and military strength of 
the different nations is the first 
necessary basis for the discussion 
of their proper and probable pol- 
icy. He maintains that it is a 
gross mistake for Italy to join 
hands with Germany and Austria, 
first, becauso he assumes” that 
Italy’s accession to the alliance 
fails to give to tho combination 
the strength neccessary to make it 
a real “leaguo of peace”; and 
secondly, becauso ho further as- 
sumes that the probable causes of 
dispute bet wcen the other Powers 
do not concern Italy. The argu. 
ment of “ Outidanos,’ would ap- 


’ 


pear to be, that tho matcrial re- 
sources and military strength of 
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France and Russia combined are 
approximately equal to the mate- 
rial resources and military strength 
of Germany, Austria, and Italy 
combined; therefore the ailiance 
of the central Powers has not the 
requisite preponderance of force 
to impose its will on the other two 
without a struggle, and therefore 
the so-called “league of peace” is 
only an alliance for war. We de- 
mur to the assumption of the ap- 
proximate equality of the resources 
and fighting strength of the two 
opposing parties. And we main- 
tain that under certain circum- 
stances, and especially if sup- 
ported by Eugland, the forces of 
Italy will fully suffice to turn the 
scale decisively in favour of the 
central Powers. 

As regards ‘ Outidanos’s ” esti- 
mate of comparative strength, it is 
almost sufficient tosay, that though, 
by the order in which this point is 
taken in his argument, its import- 
ance is fully admitted, neverthe- 
less it is dismissed in some three 
lines of figures, drawn, as the 
writer himself says, from “ popu- 
lar” sources, To use his own 
words on another question, “it 
would he comic if it were not ruin- 
ous” to gece any would-bo instructor 
of his countrymen assuming the 
authority of “‘Outidanos,” and bas- 
ing his calculations concerning the 
intricate and complicated question 
of the available armed strength of 
nations on a few figures drawn from 
“popular” sources. Such “ popu- 
lar” sources considered suflicient 
by “ Outidanos” are, we fear, as 
used by him, popular sources of 
error. To take from some rough 
compilation the nominal number of 
soldiers with the cclours in the 
different armics on their peace 
footing, and then ‘to assume that 
these figures alone, even if they 
were accurate, give a reliable mea- 
sure of the comparative available 
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fighting strength of the respective 


armies, is far too serious an error 
to permit of our regarding it in its 
comic aspect. Surely the most un- 
military and inexperienced civilian 
must see that the quality of the 
men, their armament, the numbers 
of the readily available reserves, 
the training of .the officers, the 
organisation of the army, its capa- 
city for rapid mobilisation, the 
supplies of transport and material, 
the strategical position occupied, 
and a hundred other details, are of 
infinitely greater importance than 
the nominal number of men under 
arms on a peace footing. Aid yet 
“Outidanos” is content to build 
the whole fabric of his foreign 
policy on the scanty haphazard 
information which entirely omits 
all such important considerations. 

We will now endeavour briefly 
but seriously to consider what 
are the chief material interests 
which the several more important 
nations have nearest at heart, and 
which are likely to affect their 
foreign policy. Germany is above 
all things anxious to maintain her 
present position and territories, 
and to do so, if possible, without 
war. She urgently requires peace, 
and time for general development, 
and for the consolidation of Ger- 
man unity. There are places: not 
under her rule which she would 
gladly acquire by peaceful means, 
if the opportunity should offer, 
but there are none for which the 
life of a German soldier would 
willingly be risked. Not long ago 
Germany appeared to be entering 
on an ambitious and aggressive 
policy of colonial extension; but 
we believe that no strong national 
feeling was ever awakened in fa- 
vour of such a policy, and that 
the few enthusiasts and busy bodies 
who were prominent in the colo- 
mal movement were temporarily 
encouraged by Pnrince Lismarck 
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merely to annoy England, and to 
endeavour to convince English 
statesmen that German hostility 
is as dangerous as German friend- 
ship is valuable. Germany has no 
colonial army, and she could not 
form one without deranging the 
all-important and delicate organi- 
sation of her military forces, es 
prepared for European wars, Ger- 
many has no miluons to spare for 
colonial enterprises, and England’s 
example has shown the cost of 
such undertakings. The results 
of German action in Samoa and 
on the east coast of Africa have 
not been encouraging, and Prince 
Bismarck is now evidently doing 
his best to assuage the slight at- 
tack of colonial fever which he 
had allowed momentarily to affect 
a small percentage of his country- 
men. On the other hand, Germany 
is resolved to retain Alsace and 
Lorraine ; her armies are ever ready 
for action in Europe; and the first 
trespasser on what is to-day Ger- 
man soil, will be quickly and 
sternly met at the point of the 
sword... 

France, always restless, is de- 
termined to win back Alsace and 
Lorraine ; she desires, from com- 
mercial and ambitious motives, to 
establish her predominance on all 
the Mediterranean coasts from 
Syria to Morocco, and the temper 
of the French people leads to an 
inclination to lay hands on every- 
thing, everywhere, provided the 
evident cost of the undertaking be 
not too great. The French, like 
the Germans, have had an attack 
of colonial fever, which showed 
itself strongly in Madagascar and 
Tonquin ; but also like Germany, 
France has realised that the for- 
mation of the colonial army neces- 
sary for the permanent success 
of important enterprises out of 
Europe would tax both her finan- 
cial and military resources in an 
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undesirable manner. A strong feel- 
ing has consequently arisen against 
colonial expeditions, and one of 
the most capable of French states- 
men has lost all his popularity 
owing to his responsibility for an 
unsuccessful colonial policy. “ Le 
Tonkinois” is the most telling 
epithet of opprobrium which M. 
Jules Ferry’s enemies have been 
able to invent to damage his 
reputation. 

Turkey is only anxious to be let 
alone. The most important im- 
pulse guiding the policy of the 
Porte is the desire of the Sultan 
and the Constantinople Pashas to 
make things last their time, and 
the great bulk of the Mussulman 
population of Turkey have few 
ideas outside their own villages 
or provinces, and no ambition’ be- 
yond that of escaping ass far as 
possible from oppressive taxation. 
It is a fact, though a curious fact, 
that the Sultan and his Ministers 
feel no vain regrets for the lost 
territories of Turkey in the Balkan 
Peninsula. The loss of provinces 
inhabited by Christians is accepted 
with equanimity ; but the occupa- 
tion by the “Giaour” of Egypt, 
of Tunis, and even of Cyprus, is 
viewed in a very different light. 
The Osmanli is singularly sensitive 
regarding the subjugation of true 
believers to Christian rule, and 
the hope of re-establishing the 
authority of the Caliph over his 
whilom subjects in Africa will 
long affect the foreign policy of 
the Porte. 

We have spoken of the Sultan’s 
personal influence over the des- 
tinies of his country, and it is 
necessary, therefore, to consider 
the character of this so-called 
despot. Suitan Abdul Hamid is 
undoubtedly religious, patriotic, 


and highly intelligent; but his 
ccucation has not been such as to 
give a fair chance to his abilities, 
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His opportunities of acquiring use- 
ful knowledge and reliable infor- 
mation are very limited. He has 
suffered much at the hands alike 
of declared enemies and of pro- 
fessed friends, and, politically, he 
is always groping in the dark, dis- 
trusting every European Power, 
and every individual with whom 
he comes in contact. His succes- 
sion to the throne was the result 
of a conspiracy, and he lives in 
constant fear of being removed by 
similar treachery. Suspicion is 
consequently by far the mast pro- 
minent trait in his character, and 
it is one which is continually being 
worked on by the intriguers who 
surround him. How far the Sul- 
tan’s suspicious nature influences 
affairs at the Porte, and is con- 
stantly prejudicial to the best 
interests of his country, is known 
only to those who are familiar 
with the inner workings of Otto- 
man politics. 

Russia is nearly as restless as 
France. The Russians have not 
yet entirely lost their nomadic 
habits: their country is poor, des- 
olate, and uninteresting in the 
extreme, and the vivid imagina- 
tion, which is a marked charac- 
teristic of the people, is always 
dwelling on imaginary El] Dorados 
beyond their present frontiers. In 
a word, the temper of the Russian 
nation is distinctly aggressive, not 
from any natural combativeness of 
disposition in the people, or from 
ambition in their present rulers, 
but from a general belief that 
material prosperity might be ad- 
vanced at the expense of Russia’s 
neighbours, particularly in India 
and Turkey. This aggressive 
tendency is for the moment held 
in check by he lessons rudely 
tdught, especially to the more 
educated classes, by the results of 
the last Russo-Turkish war, and 
by other circumstances; but the 
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present restraint is felt to be gal- 
ling in the extreme, and the temper 
of the people remains unchanged, 
and a source of danger to the peace 
of the world. 

Though we think that his power 
is generally somewhat overesti- 
mated, the personal character of 
the Tsar is certainly a matter of 
importance in considering Russian 
affairs. The present autocrat of 
All the Russias came to the 
throne under circumstances speci- 
ally calculated to impress him with 
the fact that the most powerful 
monarch is helpless against the 
consequences of serious discontent 
among even a fraction of his people. 
The lesson was not lost, and in- 
ternal difficulties of various kinds 
have often given warning reminders 
of its significance. Alexander III. 
undoubtedly endeavours, more fre- 
quently than his predecessors, to 
take into account the sentiments 
and aspirations of his people. 
Though the word “foreigner” is 
in the mind of the Tsar equivalent 
to a term oi reproach, he is himself, 
little as he supposes it, very like 
a foreigner in his own country. 
Thanks to the complete suppres 
sion of everything approaching an 
expression of public opinion, he 
has little means of ascertaining 
the drift of national feeling, and 
from personal experience he knows 
nothing of any class but the higher 
officials of the State. It must not 
be supposed that his consideration 
for the wants of his people is due 
only to selfish motives. Far from 
it. The present Emperor of Russia 
. is a man of truly noble character, 
thoroughly honest in purpose, sin- 
cerely religious, kind in heart, and 
most disinterestedly solicitous for 
the welfare. of his country. There 
is, however, one strange apparent 
cortradiction in his _ character, 
which may yet have sinister ‘re- 
sults. The Tsar is not gifted 
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with the extraordinary intelligence 
which would be desirable in his 
position; no man is more modest 
as to his personal merits and 
ability, but there is no man in 
this world so impressed with his 
own importance, in the peculiar 
light in which he views himself, 
as the divinely appointed head of 
the only true faith, and of a 
specially chosen people. The most 
devoted of husbands, he is yet ever 
conscious that his wife, born a 
foreigner of alien faith, remains 
outside the pale, and consequently . 
the Empress has as little influence 
in his counsels as if she were a 
stranger to him. The office of 
Tsar is, he considers, a holy office : 
no other mortal than the holder of 
that office is on anything approach- 
ing the same exalted level. Any 
real or supposed slight or injury 
to the chosen people, the Russians 
—to their semi-divine head, the 
Tsar—or to the only true faith, the 
orthodox Greek faith,—will im- 
mediately rouse all that is stubborn 
in the character of Alexander ITL, 
and will be promptly avenged. 
A true lover of peace, he will 
nevertheless, without a moment’s 
hesitation, plunge his country into 
disastrous war, against any odds, 
to fulfil what he considers to be 
his sacred duties. This is the real 
and great danger which threatens 
the world through Alexander III.’s 
belief in the sanctity of his own 
person ; and this ‘belief has been 
extraordinarily strengthened, and 
the consequent danger greatly 
aggravated, by the marvellous 
escape of the Imperial family in 
the Borki accident—an escape 


which is confidently attributed-to 
the special interposition of the 
Divinity on behalf of His chosen 
and favoured servant. 

Austria is in a very different 
position from Russia, and she can 
have oniy one desire, the main- 
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tenance of that peace which her 
strained finances and troublous 
internal politics imperatively de- 
mand, The Hapsburg family are 
the only Austrians in Austria, 
though, with the exception of the 
Ruthenians, the different nation- 
alities composing the Austrian 
Empire feel that their liberties 
and institutions depend upon its 
maintenance. Hence the loyalty 
of all his subjects to the person of 
the Austrian Emperor, and hence 
also a general disinclination to an 
adventurous foreign policy. Aus- 
tria would, no doubt, like to in- 
crease her influence in the Balkan 
Peninsula; but this, the solitary 
ambition of the dual empire, is 
only a result of the desire to fore- 
stall the action of other and prob- 
ably hostile competitors. 

Italy, too, considers the pre- 
servation of peace as her most 
material interest. ‘ Outidanos ” 
styles Italy’s attitude in joining 
the armed alliance of Central 
Europe “grotesque.” The appear- 
ance of a peaceful citizen parad- 
ing his house at midnight armed 
to the teeth would certainly be 
grotesque to those who were 
ignorant that he had good reason 
for anticipating an attack from 
armed burglars; but those who 
knew his grounds for alarm would 
find nothing strange or unreason- 
able in his conduct. Italy has 
genuine grounds for alarm. Her 
geographical position in the Medi- 
terranean renders her freedom as 
a maritime Power in that sea 
essential to her future prosperity 
and independence. The southern 
coast of the Mediterranean neces 
tarily occupies Italian attention, 
and French aggression in that 
direction already rouses strong 
feelings ; still, unless Italy can 
find an ally sufficiently powerful 
to ensure success, she will not 


willingly risk the peace she so 
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urgently needs, even to restrain 
French ambition where its ebulli- 
tiohs most sorely vex her. The 
Italian Tyrol, the Dalmatian coast, 
Savoy, and Nice, would no doubt 
be acceptable additions to the 
juvenile kingdom ; but for these 
Italy can at least afford to wait, 
and their possession is not essen- 
tial to her welfare. 

Spain is a growing Power, with 
a great possible future ; but though 
anxious to keep France out of 
Morocco, there is probably noth- 
ing, except her own independence, 
for which Spain would at present 
care to fight. 

In England it is clearly under- 
stood that the most material 
interests of the empire lie in the 
preservation of that universal 
peace which gives the fullest 
opportunity for commercial enter- 
prise and profit. At the same 
time, our conduct is influenced by 
the existence and growth of a 
superabundant population in the 
British Isles, by the recognition 
of the great advantage of close 
commercial relations with our 
prosperous colonies, and by the 
knowledge that the extension, 
outside Europe,’ of the dominion 
of other European Powers, means 
the inevitable extension of a 
system of protective duties adverse 
to our commercial interests. We 
are becoming increasingly sensible 
of the necessity, not only of 
preserving existing colonial pos- 
sessions, but also of forestalling 
foreign Powers in their spasmodic 
endeavours to establish themselves 
in such portions of the globe as 
still await the advent of European 
civilisation. 

The Anglo-Saxon is an enter- 
prising and a combative race ; and 
though the bulk of Englishmen in 
England have learned the advan- 
tages of peace, the rash combative 
instinct is still strong in our col- 
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onies, and the colonies are, year by 
year, necessarily and rightly, ex- 
ercising a stronger influence over 
the foreign policy of the empire, 
of which they form so important 
a part. We need not fear being 
drawn into any war of overt ag- 
gression by colonial demands ; but 
we must be prepared to see the 
colonies increasingly jealous of all 
attempts at the establishment of 
any foreign Power in their neigh- 
bourhood, and insisting on the 
might of ‘the empire being em- 
ployed in defence of what they 
consider as their direct material 
interests, Australian feeling re- 
garding French and German 
acquisitions in the Pacific, the 
pressure put on the Foreign Office 
to resist German and Portuguese 
pretensions in Africa, the outcry 
in British Columbia concerning 
the action of Russia and the 
United States in the region of 
Behring Straits, and the deter- 
mined attitude of Canada in the 
fishery difficulties with the United 
States in Nova Scotia and with 
France in Newfoundland, — all 
these are instances of the almost 
recklessly combative spirit of co- 
lonial Britons. We like to flatter 
ourselves that we are a most peace- 
loving people ; but whilst we are 
always able to explain, with moral 
satisfaction to ourselves, every 
step we take in the steady ex- 
tension of our empire, we cannot 
expect foreign nations always to 
view our proceedings with equan- 
imity, and we must at least admit 
that the nature of our empire is 
such as to bring us into continual 
collision with many nations, with 
whom we have no desire to quar- 
rel, provided that they let us have 
our own way. 

We now turn to the considera- 
tion of the value of the armaments 
and resources which the different 
nations can employ for the preser- 
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vation and furtherance of their 
material interests, or for the grati- 
fication of their ambitious or sen- 
timental desires. 

As regards military armament, 
Germany is generally recognised 
as the most powerful nation in 
Europe. The total force of which 
Germany can dispose is about 
2,700,000 men. We do not in- 
clude in this estimate the force 
known as the Ersatz reserve, which 
in itself nominally exceeds 600,000 
men; and we do not propose in 
any of our calculations to consider, 
as available for ordinary practical 
purposes, similar forces, the final 
resources of “a nation in arms,” 
which in the case of the Russian 
Opoltchenie brings the Russian 
forces up to the extraordinary 
total of 6,000,000 men, calculated 
by Sir C. Dilke in his recent work 
on European politics. But we 
should observe in this connec- 
tion, that in all military calcula- 
tions the real available strength 
of Germany approximates much 
more closely to the tabulated 
estimates than is the case as re- 
gards the armies of her rivals. 

Independently of large numbers, 
including over a million and a 
quarter of combatants ready to 
take the field on either threatened 
frontier, the great strength of the 
German army lies in its perfect 
training, organisation, and com- 
pleteness in all details; in the 
marvellous development of a rail- 
way system specially planned to 
facilitate rapidity of concentration; 
and also in the excellent strategic 
positions from which an army, 
either in East Prussia or on the 
Rhine, could, according to circum- 
stances, resist an invader or un- 
dertake an invasion. 

As regards finances and other 
material resources, it is well known 
thet the French ransom provided 
immense sums for the German 
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military chest which, though care- 
fully husbanded, have supplied the 
army. with the most perfect equip- 
ment, have built and armed fort- 
resses, have doubled rail way lines, 
and bridges, and laid down a new 
network of railways, and have also 
filled all the military storehouses 
with reserve supplies of every kind. 
And all this, be it remembered, 
has been effected without increas 

ing the annual military budget, 
with which it is the foolish habit to 
compare our English military ex- 
penditure, and to expect that for a 
similar sum we shall, inder more 
difficult circumstances, not only do 
all that Germany does, but also 
that which Germany has not at- 
tempted to do without special and 
separate provision. Germany is 
ready to commence war with ex- 
cellent credit, and having prepared 
and paid beforehand for every con- 
coivable article which the most 
careful forethought can suggest as 
being likely to be required. On 
the other hand, as compared with 
England and France, Germany is 
not e rich country, and the burden 
of conscription tells heavily against 
national prosperity. The pay-sheet 
may be small, but the country, in 
some form or another, is obliged 
to provide for the wants of the 
enrolled conscript. 

The opinions of experts as to 
the value of the French army are 
by mo means so unanimously fa- 
vourable as they are concerning 
no forces of her great rival. In 
a0 first place, though in estimated 
numbers on paper the French 
sovees exceed those of Germany, 
there is not the same certainty in 
the case of France of a fair relation 
between estimated and available 
numbers, as can be relied on in 
the German calctlations. In the 
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next place, the drain on the French 
army for men for service in Algiers, 
Tunis, Tonquin, and Madagascar, 
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has no equivalcnt in the German 
system. Again, neither in perfec- 
tion of organisation for mobilisa- 
tion, nor in discipline, or cohesion 
of ‘the different classes of troops, 
do the French appear equal to the 
Germans; and lastly, though the 
French arrangements for frontier 
defence by fortresses are as nearly 
perfect as can be, the Germans 
have a distinct advantage in the 
possibility of manceuvring their 
forces on the Rhine, so as rapidly 
to take advantage of circumstances, 
and to act either on the offensive 
or the defensive, as the occasion 
may suggest. 

The French have undoubtedly 
made enormous progress since 
1870, and it is most unlikely that 
they will ever again be suddenly 
rolled up, as they were in that 
eventful year; but great as have 
been their efforts at improvement, 
there is no certainty as to the exact 
actual result, and they have natu- 
rally lost much by the continual 
change of their War Ministers, 
due to the instability of their 
Government. They have had both 
good and bad men in supreme com- 
mand ; and in spite of much that 
has been justly said against him as 
a politician, it appears certain that 
the French army owes as much or 
more to General Boulanger than to 
any other administrator. 

There can be no doubt that 
France is a richer country than 
Germany; but French finances 
have been terribly mismanaged, 
corruption has been rife, and enor- 
mous sums have been wasted on 
unfortunate colonial enterprises. 
As a result, it would not seem that 
in a short war France would have 
any advantage over Germany in 
the matter of resources, though in 
the event of a prolonged struggle, 
if such were possible, the natural 
riches of France would tell in her 
favour 














In the question of the tempera- 
ment of the rank and file, the Ger- 
mans have the moral advantage of 
greater self-confidence, based on 
previous successes. But as we 
have said, the German does not 
want to fight, whereas the French- 
man is eager for the fray. Which- 
ever side might really strike the 
first blow, the French would be 
inspired with the feeling of la re- 
vanche, as if they were the at- 
tackers, and this feeling is a dis- 
tinct moral force in their favour. 
In this view it seems unfortunate 
that the French frontier defences 
have apparently been designed with 
the idea that France will necessar- 
ily act on the defonsive. French 
élan appears likely to be sacrificed 
behind mud parapets. 

We must now consider the value 
of Austria in the military scale, 
and we must at once say that we 
cannot accept Sir Charles Dilke’s 
opinion concerning the weakness 
of Austria as a military Power. 
The Austrian army is certainly 
smaller than that of either France 
or Germany, but the material and 
organisation are good. There is 
not, as Sir ©. Dilke curiously sup- 
poses, any want of capable leaders ; 
and against Russia, their only 
likely direct oppouent in a Euro- 
pean war, all the varied nationali- 
ties of the Austrian Empire would 
be united by a bond of hatred 
against a common foe, the enemy 
alike of Hungarians, Germans, 
Italians, and Roman Catholic 
Slavs. 

The Austrian army is, as we 
have said, comparatively numeri- 
cally weak, and does not muster 
much above 1,600,000 men of 
all arms; but this force com- 
prises some 90,000 sabres of the 
very finest cavalry in the world. 
When we tind Sir ©. Dilke ig- 
noring the military capacity of 
the Archduke Albrecht, the vic- 
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tor of Oustozza, who is gene 
rally recognised by all the most 
trustworthy European critics as 
one of the first of contemporary 
military leaders, we should perhaps 
not be astonished at his under- 
valuation of the Austrian cavalry, 
for it is clear that he is, though no 
doubt unconsciously, under the in- 
fluence of some extraordinary pre- 
judice against all things Austrian. 
This unwitting prejudice displays 
itself again in his estimate of the 
comparative strategical advantages 
of Russia and Austria on their 
mutual frontier. We cannot at- 
tempt, within our present limits, 
to go into close details on this 
subject, but we are convinced that 
a careful inspection of a map 
would suffice to show any student 
of miljtary matters that the Aus- 
triar position is remarkably strong, 
for either attack or defence, as 
against Russia. The great range 
of the Carpathians is a most for- 
midable natural bulwark; and 
from the fortresses of Galicia the 
Austrian cavalry and light troops, 
having a secure retreat behind 
them, can operate with freedom 
and advantage against the long 
line of Russian communications 
reading through Poland into Mo- 
ravia, the only direction in which 
Russia could make a vital thru:t 
at the heart of Austria. Our 
views on this subject are con- 
firmed by the ably reasoned opin- 
ions expressed by so good an 
authority as Colonel Maurice, and 
we have ourselves visited the Gal- 
ician frontier. Sir C. Dilke would 
appear to base his contrary con- 
clusions on the assumption of 
the overwhelmingly preponderating 
strength of the Russian cavalry, 
and on the supposed weakness of 
the Galician fortresses. We can- 
not, however, accept his estimate 
of the comparative strength of the 
Russian cavalry; and we' know 
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that the Galician fortresses are 
now in an eflicient condition, and 
that the Austrian frontier organ- 
isation generally is on a good and 
improved footing. 

In armament the Austrian 
troops are now sufficiently well 
off. The artillery is not, perhaps, 
all that can be desired ; but the 
infantry are armed with magazine 
rifles, whilst the Russians still 
rely on the single-shooting Berdan. 
The fortresses in Austria are not 
numerous, but they are well con- 
structed and supplied, and have 
lately been improved. Austrian 
organisation, worked out with the 
assistance of German advice, is 
sufficiently good; and Austrian 
officers are intelligent, brave, and 
well trained. 

Financially Austria is, hqwever, 
undoubtedly in a bad position. 
The expense of her military 
budget, even for her compara- 
tively small army, is all she can 
bear; and there are no signs of 
early improvement in this respect. 
Her manufacturing industries, 
though rapidly progressing, are 
still limited; she suffers severely 
from the universal agricultural 
depression; many parts of the 
empire remain in a very back- 
ward condition, as compared with 
France and Germany; and the 
newly acquired provinces of Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina are still a 
source of weakness rather than of 
strength. 

It is impossible to arrive at any- 
thing like a precise estimate of the 
military strength of the Ottoman 
Empire. We have no figures be- 
fore us on which we can safely 
rely, and we must therefore be 
content to form our opinion from 
such facts and conditions as happen 
to be within our knowledge. It 
is particularly necessary to avoid 
an error which has latterly been 
rather common, of supposing that 
because satisfactory information 
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or tables of figures are not avail- 
able, that therefore the military 
power of Turkey has collapsed. 
What we ourselves chance to 
know leads us to a very different 
opinion. We are convinced that 
Turkey is really much stronger 
to-day than she was at the com- 
mencement of the last Russo- 
Turkish war; and we should not 
forget that the Ottoman armies, 
which were then, as now, pre- 
judged to be worthless by hasty 
critics, were nevertheless able for 
many long months to defy and de- 
feat the large forces of Russians 
who poured into Bulgaria and 
Asia Minor. Indeed, had the 
force under Osman Pasha at 
Plevna been properly equipped 
with transport, and possessed any 
mobility, it is the opinion of 
many competent judges that, after 
the second great Russian defeat, 
an advance from Plevna would 
have driven all the Russian troops 
back across the Danube. The 
whole campaign would then have 
had to be recommenced if the 
Tsar determined to persevere, and 
the final result would at least have 
been very doubtful. 

In endeavouring to estimate 
numbers, we must observe that 
the provinces which Turkey has 
lost were not those which supplied 
any appreciable proportion of re- 
cruits for her army ; and her organ- 
isation having considerably im- 
proved under German supervision, 
the number of men who could now 


be put in the field is even greater: 


than in 1877. We believe that the 
Turkish army now musters not far 
short of 1,000,000, and of this num- 
ber probably three-fourths could, 
though not with the rapidity to be 
desired, be put in the field as an 
effective force. The Turkish troops 
are sufficiently well armed, and in 
spite of all financial difficulties, 
they have recently been supplied 
with the new rifle, and with con- 
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siderable numbers of Krupp guns. 
Their general equipment, especi- 
ally in tae matter of clothing, is 
considerably improved; but they 
are still sadly deficient in trans- 
port and other essentials for pro- 
longed or offensive movements. 
The Turkish infantry soldier re- 
mains as good as he has always 
been, and he now has the advan- 
tages of better training and of 
being led by the steadily increasing 
proportion of educated and capable 
officers who are to be found in the 
junior ranks. The officers who 
have studied under the able super- 
intendence of Von der Goltz Pasha, 
will, in the next war, undoubtedly 
show the benefit of the instruction 
they have received under one of 
the most capable and experienced 
members of the celebrated German 
General Statf We would particu- 
larly draw attention to this grow- 
ing improvement in the capacity of 
the Turkish officers, as it is a mat- 
ter of very high importance, and 
one which has, we think, hitherto 
been generally overlooked. 

We cannot leave the subject of 
Turkish armaments without refer- 
ring to the practical collapse of 
her naval power In a war with 
Russia this naval weakness, coupled 
with the loss of Batoum, would 
prove a most serious matter for 
the Turks. Russia is now abso- 
lute mistress of the Black Sea, and 
can at will threaten or land troops 
at any point on the Turkish coast, 
whereas, in the last war, the Turks 
had the advantage in this respect. 
A favourite project of the Tsar’s 
is to effect a lauding on the coast 
just north of the Bosphorus, and 
to seize Constantinople by a coup 
de main. The Tsar credits himself 
with having invented this plan of 
operations, and it is continually 
in his mind, The proverbial un- 
readiness of the Turk might render 
it feasible ; and it is alinost certain 
to be inmediately tried whenever 
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it is considered that a favourable 
moment has arrived for a sudden 
declaration of war. It would even 
appear that the agents of Russia 
among the officials of the Porte 
have received special instructions 
on this subject; for, though the 
Sultan has given general orders 
for improving the defences of the 
maritime approaches to Constan- 
tinople, it is remarked that no 
serious work is done at the Black 
Sea entrance to the Bosphorus, 
whilst much labour and money is 
being expended on the fortifica- 
tions of the Dardanelles. The 
British fleet could, however, se- 
cure Turkey from all danger from 
the side of the Black Sea; and 
an alliance with England would 
at any time not only give protec- 
tion to the entire Turkish coast, 
but would restore to the Osmanli 
the great advantage of being able 
to harass their foe, at any number 
of points, throughout the whole 
length of the Russian shores on 
the Black Sea. 

In the matter of finance, the 
Ottoman Empire is in a very poor 
plight. There is no credit, no 
military chest upon which to draw; 
and though, as we have said, the 
equipment of the army is greatly 
improved, there are no reserves 
of stores, and much is still want- 
ed which on the outbreak of war 
it would be difficult to obtain 
without ready cash. But there is 
somewhere a wonderful hidden 
recuperative power in the Ot 
toman Empire. Authoritative 
statements prove that forty years 
ago the financial straits of the 
Porte were as yreat as they are 
to-day, and yet Turkey manages 
to continue to pay her way for 
practical purposes. Since the 
last war, not only has she ex- 
pended large sums in armament 
and equipment, but her troops are 
more regularly paid than formerly, 
a metallic currency has been sub- 
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stituted for paper, and heavy sums 
ero continually paid to Russia on 
eccount of the war indemnity. 
Truly the mysteries of Turkish 
finance ere wonderful; but the 
apparent state of destitution of 
the imperial exchequer must not 
blind us to the significance of facts 
such as we have quoted, which in- 
disputably prove the existence of 
resources and of recuperative power 
seldom recognised by those who 
attempt to enlighten the world 
on the condition of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Russia is the hereditary enemy 
of Turkey. But for the enmity of 
Russia we should, have full confi- 
dence in the final, though slow, 
regeneration of the Turkish Em- 
pire. As we shall have to show 
in a future article, in consider 
ing the Eastern question, it is 
hardly possible to expect that 
Russia will give Turkey sufficient 
breathing-time for substantial 
consolidation and improvement. 
In view, therefore, of the serious 
British interests involved in the 
fate of the Ottoman Empire, we 
must devote special attention to 
the consideration, of the armed 
strength and resources of its only 
dangerous enemy. 

The most reliable information 
on the subject of Russian arma- 
ment is to be found in the ‘ Armed 
Strength of Russia,’ published by 
the Intelligence Branchy of . the 
War Office. But this valuable 
work deals only with the num 
bers and organisation of the Rus 
sian armay. It naturally does not 
enter into considerations gregard 
ing the morale of the, troops, 
the training and capacity, of, the 
officers, the possibility, of concen- 
tration on a given point, for attack 
or defence, or the general resources 
of the empire. We must, how- 


ever, give equal attention both to 
the nominal strength of the Tsar’s 
and to « the# conditions 


armies, 
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likely to affect their cffective 
worth. The estimated numbers of 
troops, carefully tabulated by the 
Intelligence Branch, might give 
some ground for such a belief in 
Russia’s strength as is professed by 
Sir C. Dilke. An accurate know- 
ledge of the present condition of 
the country, of its material re 
sources, and of Russian character, 
leads, however, to the conclusion 
that Sir C. Dilke overestimates 
Russia’s power as much as he 
undervalues the power of Turkey. 

The Russian forces are divided 
into three classes—regular troops, 
irregulars, and the Opoltchenie 
The Opoltchenie is formed of a 
levée en masse of all men capable of 
bearing arms, between the ages of 
twenty and forty, who may not 
be enrolled under the other two 
heads. It is by including the 
Opoltchenie in his calculations 
that Sir C. Dilke arrives at the 
millions which evidently impress 
him so much; but as up,to the 
present there is no ‘proper or- 
ganisation, or arrangement for 
arming or supplying these final 
reserves, we think they may safe- 
ly be neglected in our estimate of 
the effective combatant forces of 
the empire. 

Under the heading of irregular 
troops are classed the Cossacks 
and militia. The militia consists 
of a few local battalions of infan- 
try and some squadrons of cavalry 
in the Caucasus and,Trans-Caspia, 
and includes the, newly. formed 
Caucasian Drujina, and ga few 
hundred mounted Turcomans in 
Central Asia. In+a few. years’ 
time, when the organisation of the 
Drujina is complete, they will form 
a valuable addition to the perma- 
nent garrison of the Caucasus, and 
will, if necessary, release a few 
battalions of -regular troops for 
active operations in Asia Minor. 
The enrolled Turcoman horsemen 
are an insignificant force, which, 
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for political reasons, it is not 
thought at present advisable to 
increase. We are aware that, 
especially on- the occasion of the 
influx of foreign travellers for the 
purpose of witnessing the opening 
of the Trans-Caspian railway to 
Samarcand, the Russian officials 
made a great display of the few 
mounted Turcomans, and assured 
their visitors that there were many 
thousands of such horsemen ready 
to march on India; but these 
statements were without the small- 
est foundation in fact. On the 
contrary, at that very time the 
Turcomans generally, whose atti- 
tude towards Russia is by no 
means favourable, were, as a meas 
ure of precaution, being forcibly 
deprived of their horses. The 
Turcomans have never fought on 
foot, and without horses they 
become as harmless as unarmed 
peasants, 

The Cossacks are an important 
item, numerically, in estimating 
the forces of Russia. Sir C. Dilke 
apparently believes that there are 
swarms of these troops ready and 
fit to meet European cavalry, and 
to cover the advance of an invad- 
ing Russian army. His opinion, 
however, is not accepted by Colonel 
Maurice and other competent mili- 
tary critics, and it certainly is not 
endorsed by the Russian military 
chiefs. The Cossacks proved worth- 
less in Bulgaria, and the Russian 
staff admit that they signally failed 
to show any improvement in the 
important cavalry manceuvres held 
some three years ago in the west- 
ern provinces of Russia. They 
were admirably adapted for service 
against the unorganised levies of 
the Central Asian khanates, but 
they cannot for one moment com- 
pare with our Indian irregular 
horse. As cavalry they would 
certainly prove useless against the 
trained squadrous of Austria and 
Germany, and they have never 
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been drilled to act efficiently as 
infantry. 

We fully acknowledge the public 
service rendered by Sir Charles 
Dilke in calling attention to the 
whole question of modern armies, 
and showing its connection with 
practical politics; but’ his exag- 
gerated estimate of the value of 
the Russian irregular troops and 
Opoltchenie is, among other in- 
stances, a particularly strong proof 
that in military matters he is not 
a safe guide. A careful examina- 
tion of his books soon shows the 
military student that, alike in 
questions of principle and of de- 
tail, his judgment often fails from 
want of practical training ; though 
had he done a few years’ army ser- 
vice, and had the advantage of a 
Staff College course, he would pro- 
bably have been one of our eblest 
officers. 

We have just dealt with a 
question of principle, and without 
being hypercritical, we think we 
might usefully point out an in- 
stance of the class of error in 
detail into which the civilian 
naturally falls. Speaking of Eng- 
lish cavalry equipment, Sir CO. 
Dilke ridicules the custom of 
wearing the sword, and placing 
the carbine in a bucket attached 
to the saddle. Has Sir CO. Dilke 
ever tried to trot or gallop with 
a carbine slung on his back ? 
We are certain he would not un- 
nécessarily prolong the back-break- 
ing experiment. He says, how- 
ever, that when dismounted for 
ever so short a time, our cavalry 
soldier, whose firearm is attached 
to his horse, “is incapable of de- 
fending himself, because the sword 
is of little use to him when off his 
steed.” Does it not occur to Sir 
C. Dilke that if the horseman 


voluntarily dismounts, he naturally, 
and in a second of time, takes his 
carbine from the saddle > and that 
if thrown, or otherwise inyolun- 
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tarily dismounted, the weight of 
the carbine attached to his person 
would seriously increase the sever- 
ity of the fall, and hamper his 
rising? As to a man being de- 
fenceless on foot when arined with 
a sword, we must, if this were 
true, remain in dumb admiration 
of the infantry officers in all the 
armies of the world, who have 
hitherto marched defenceless into 
the thick of battle; but a little 
reflection will surely convince even 
Sir C. Dilke that at close quar- 
ters, on foot, a sword is a better 
weapon than a carbine without 
fixed bayonet. The mistake which 
he thinks he has discovered in our 
cavalry equipment has, he says, 
been “ remedied in a portion of the 
Russian cavalry, and in the Alge- 
rian spahis.” We should opine 
that these troops are, not unnatu- 
rally, behind the times. Whena 
horseman first gets a carbine, he 
carries it in his hand, then he im- 
proves matters by slinging it on his 
back ; and finally, when his equip- 
ment gets more perfect and com- 
plicated, he arranges to attach it 
to the saddle, in such a manner 
as to be ready to his hand when 
mounted, and rapidly detached 
when dismounted. 

We do not, however, wish to 
dwell too much on details, and 
returning to our consideration of 
the strength of the Russian forces, 
we will now take the troops of 
the third class—that is, the regular 
army, as distinct from Cossacks, 
militia, and Opoltchenie. 

In the returns for the year 1883, 
we find that the contingent of 
recruits passed into the regular 
army numbered 214,133. There 


has been some slight increase since 
that date, and the numbers may 
now possibly reach 220,000, which 
gives, on a peace footing, an army 
of about 800,000 men, and on a 
war footing, over 2,300,000 men 
of all arms. 


If to this we add 
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the Cossack force, whose value we 
have questioned, we shall still have 
an army only nominally approach- 
ing in numbers to that of Germany, 
and we are unable therefore to 
understand Sir C. Dilke’s assump- 
tion that the Russian army is 
numerically superior to those of 
Germany and~. Austria together. 
But numbers alone are a small 
matter in estimating comparative 
strength. We must at once point 
out that only some three-fourths of 
the Russian forces belong to the 
army in Europe, whilst for the 
remaining fourth, duties are found 
in Asia; and we cannot too strong- 
ly insist on the fact, that neither 
by her railway system, nor by her 
organisation, is Russia in a posi- 
tion to concentrate or supply her 
troops with the facility of which 
Germany has given proofs, and in 
which Austria is not wanting. 
The raw material of the Russian 
army is in many respects unsur- 
passed. The submission to discip- 
line, patient endurance, and dogged 
courage of the Russian soldier, are 
truly marvellous; and he is often 
animated by a certain kind of 
patriotic enthusiasm, largely tinged 
with a superstitious form of re- 
ligious sentiment, which nearly 
takes the place of fanaticism in 
the morale of the peasant-army. 
But it is an army of peasants, 
and of unwarlike and unmilitary 
peasants, who under the short- 
service system, after two or three 
years passed in the reserve, have 
little or nothing of tire, training or 
spirit of the soldier left in them. 
Referring again to the figures for 
1883, we find that among the con- 
tingent of recruits for that year, 
upwards of 75 per cent could 
neither read nor write, and never- 
theless education is purposely 
checked and makes little or no 
progress. Further, we find that 
the average height of the recruits 
in 1883 did not exceed 5 feet 4 














inches, and consequently that the 
Russians have no advantage in 
physique, and that the splendid 
men collected in the garrisons 
nbserved by foreigners, in St 
Petersburg, Moscow, or Warsaw, 
are anything but samples of the 
undersized mass, 

We have spoken of the Russian 
army as a peasant-army, but the 
word is not strong enough to con- 
vey the idea of the low social and 
moral condition of the class from 
which it is drawn. The social 
condition of Russia is a subject 
which cannot be disposed of in a 
fow short paragraphs; we shall 
have occasion to refer to it again, 
but we must here call attention to 
certain striking differences between 
the Russian and Turkish soldiers, 
which we believe to be due to the 
different levels of general civilisa- 
tion among the lower orders of 
the two nationalities. No strong 
civilising influences struck root in 
Russian soil with the adoption of 
Christianity ; and. the priesthood, 
which in other countries have led. 
the van in the progress of civili- 
sation, remain even to-day a by- 
word in Russia, on account of 
their drunken ignorance. In thus 
speaking of civilisation, we are not 
referring to its modern accompani- 
ments, — such as manufactories, 
railways, telegraphs, and a cheap 
press ; we have only in mind that 
moral civilisation which produces 
habits of self - restraint, order, 
cleanliness, perseverance, and simi- 
lar virtues. And as regards these 
virtues, the result of the continu- 
ous moral training of succeeding 
generations, we maintain that the 
Turkish peasant is far in advance 
of the Russian. The Turks, with 
the Mohammedan religion, received 
something of the ancient civilisa- 
tion of Arabia ; and the mol/ah, what- 
ever may be his faults, has from 
all time been a man of sufficient 
education to be respected on that 
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account by the masses. The Mo- 
hammedan creed in its best and 
purest form, with its wonderful 
inculcation of sanitary principles, 
of self-denial, and of abnegation on 
this earth, has been accepted, and 
remains for the vast majority of 
the Sultan’s Mussulman subjects} 
the guide of their daily life. And 
finally, the influence of the civilisa- 
tion of the Roman Empire, which 
gave way to the Caliphs, was not 
unfelt by the conquerors of Con- 
stantinople, whose noble architec- 
ture sufliciently testifies to their 
cultured taste. 

In Russia there 1s nothing to 
answer to all this. There are no 
ancient monuments, no architec- 
ture, and no works of art to indi- 
cate the existence of even a bygone 
civilisation. There is no observ- 
ance of the simplest sanitary laws, 
and there is no idea of the virtue 
of self-restraint in the individual. 
We find instead that drunkenness 
and similar vicos of self-indulgence 
are the rule, and not the excep- 
tion, and that religion is a super- 
stition which often acts strangely 
on the imagination of the people, 
but is soldom, if ever, a guide for 
their daily conduct. We believe, 
therefore, that the Turk has much 
more of true civilisation than the 
Russian, that he will therefore pro- 
fit more readily by the introduction 
of modern ideas and scientific prin- 
ciples, and that consequently he is 
much more fitted than his rival to 
take his place in the ranks of a high- 
ly organised modern army. And 
to this we must add that, as was 
proved in the last Russo-Turkish 
war, the proper observance of many 
useful sanitary rules has made the 
Turk a much hardier and more 
enduring soldier than the Russian. 
We know that we shall be remind- 
ed of the passage of the Balkans 
in mid-winter, and other extraor 
dinary instances of apparent en 
durance in the Russian soldier 
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but with regard to these we have 
to reply that they were only ex- 
amples of the discipline and dogged 
stubbornness for which we give 
him full credit. The Russians 
did their duty nobly, but their 
physique was not equal to the 
strain of what was required of 
them. ' The hardships they suffered 
made them die as flies do when 
winter approaches; and of all the 
great armies that crossed the 
Danube, only a miserable, dis- 
organised remnant reached the 
camp of San Stefano. 

We are certainly on safe ground 
in saying that one of the weakest 
points in the Russian army is the 
want of good officers and non- 
commisioned officers, There is a 
distinct improvement in the train- 
ing of Russian officers since the 
last war, but the number who 
have received anything approach- 
ing a satisfactory education is 
extremely limited; it is totally 
inadequate for the command of 
the large numerical forces of the 
Tsar, and there is no educated 
middle class from which to draw a 
further supply. We cannot sa 
that the Turkish officer is all that 
could be desired ; he is far from 
it: but among the Turks also a 
vast improvement has taken place 
in the last twelve years. We 
have already referred to the re- 
sults of the teaching of the German 
officers, and we must remember 
that the Turkish army, being in- 
ferior in numbers, requires fewer 
officers, and will be more easily 
provided than the Russian with a 
sufficient proportion. As regards 
personal bravery, both Turkish 
and Russian officers are an ex 
ample to the world; but both have 
the same faults of carelessness and 
want of forethought, and in both 
armies the mutual jealousies of 
the leaders have. produced serious 
disasters. 

In one respect the Russian officer 


is at a decided disadvantage ; tne 
more he is educated, the more he 
will be separated in sympathy 
from his men, who, if the present 
system be maintained, will remain 
at the same low level of civilisa- 
tion as existed a hundred years 
ago. To those who have any real 
knowledge of Russia, nothing is 
more striking than the great gulf, 
which there is nothing to span, 
fixed between the peasantry and 
the official classes The educated 
Russian seldom speaks of the 
peasant without some epithet of 
opprobrium. Of course, to the in- 
telligent foreign visitor who shows 
a spirit of inquiry, the peasants 
are nos braves mowjrks; butamongst 
themselves, official Russians invag- 
ably speak of cette canaitlle and ces 
brutes when they do not use strong- 
er vernacular terms. It is only 
given to a few exceptional men 
like the late General Skoboleff and 
Count Paul Schouvaloff to appre- 
ciate the good qualities which are 
hidden under the rough brutality 
of the common soldier, and to 
securo the sympathy, and even 
love, of those under their com- 
mand. It is here that we con- 
sider that the ordinary Turk, as 
an officer, has a great advantage. 
There is no impassable gulf between 
him and his men, and, for reasons 
we have already given, his increas- 
ing education will not form a bar- 
rier depriving him of their sym-, 
pathy. Count Leon Tolstoi knew 
his country as no one else does ; let 
those who doubt the accuracy of 
our views read his wonderful ro- 
mance, ‘ Before and After the 
War.’ Any intelligent Russian 
will admit that though the story 
refers to Napoleon’s invasion, the 
description of society will apply, 
perfectly to the Russia of to- 
day. There has been no progress ; 
and with one exception, all. the 
characters so cleverly drawn} in 
Tolstoi’s picture show_,the} same 
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utter want of that moral self-con- 
trol which is the distinctive feature 
of all genuine civilisation, That 
character is the Princess Marie, 
and she is described as an. ami- 
able religious enthusiast, without 
intelligence or knowledge of the 
world. 

Before quitting this branch of 
our subject, we must touch bricdy 
on the question of the numcrous 
nationalities and’ races included 
among the Tsar’s European sub- 
jects. Sir Charles Dilke considers 
that one of the great sources of 
strength of the Russian Empire 
lies in its homogeneous population. 
The error does not surprise us, for 
he relies on his personal observa- 
tion, and we know that his mis 
conception is shared by many old 
residents in Russia, who have not 
moved out of tho larger towns, 
or off the main lines of railway. 
We have not space hero to go 
deeply into this question, but wo 
will quote from the ‘ Armed 
Strength of Russia’ some remark- 
able figures in refutation of Sir O. 
Dilke’s contention. Out of a 
contingent of 215,621 recruits for 
the regular army, wo find that 
there were only 162,423 Russians, 
or somewhat lezs than a proportion 
of two-thirds. The remaining 
third was composed of 14,886 
Polcs, 8441 Jews, 5953 Lithuan- 
ions, 4107 Tatars, and 19,811 
Letts, Germans, and other non- 
Russian nationalities. Wo also 
find the Russian officiel distract 


notified by the fact that the Polich 
and German recruits er carofullz 
and specially distvibutci through- 
out tle army in the proportion 
of 80 per cent cf Russians 
to 20 per cent ci thezo nation- 
alities, The proportion cf nen- 
Russian soldiers ir tho army is 
considerably increased if we adopt 
Sir Charles Dilke’s method of 
“VOL, CXLVI,—210. 02720. 
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calculation, and include irregulars 
and militia in our estimate of the 
Russian strength. We cannot 
now pursue this subject further, 
but we think that wo have given 
sufficient proof that asscrtions as 
to the homogencous character of 


.the Tsar’s forces will not stand tho 


test of even a cursory examination. 
We have not yet referred to tho 
financial position and general reo- 
sources of Russia, We will do so 
here but briefly, as we shall have 
to return to this subject in certain 
special considerations relating par- 
ticularly to the Eastern question. 
Two ycars ago Russian finances 
appeared to be in a thoroughly 
hopeless condition. The value of 
tho paper rouble was as low as 
during the darkest period of tho 
Rucso-Turkish war; the budgets 
showed cver-recurring deficits and 
increasing expendituro, humor- 
ously characterised as “ extra- 
ordinary”; credit was practical- 
ly exhausted on the Europcan 
Bourses, and the peasantry were 
admittedly suffering from over- 
taxation. It must be acknowledged 
that the position to-day is greatly 
improved. The improvement is 
duo, first, to the cuccession of two 
splendid harvests in 1887 and 
888, the latter accompanied by 
failure of the srain crops in other 
countries; and secondly, to the 
extraordinary energy and ability 
of M. Wishnegradsky, the present 
Minister of Finance. But we 
cannot consider this termporar: 
improvement as having any v 
solid foundation. Harvests « 
not always be good in Russia ai 
bad elsewhere; and the who! 
financial policy of the country is 
still directed to fostering exotic 
manufacturing interests to the 
detriment cf the agricultural in- 
terest, the only cound basis for 
Russian prosperity. By clever 
manipulation, and ccizing propi- 
38 
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tious moments for his operations, 
M. Wishnegradsky has improved 
the exchange value of the rouble, 
and he has successfully converted 
the bulk of Russian stocks. But 
Russia has legitimate requirements 
for foreign capital, and she will find 
a difficulty in obtaining it. 
Wishnegradsky s conversion loans 
brought little or no ready cash 
to the Russian exchequer; and 
though they apparently improved 
Russian credit abroad, there was 
nothing very substantial in the 
results achieved. England has, 
wisely, entirely ceased to invest 
in Russian fands; Germany took 
the opportunity of the conversion 
to get rid of a large proportion 
of her holdings; and the French 
market, the only favourable one, 
is now overstocked with Russian 
funds. M. Wishnegradsky may 
succeed in maintaining the nomi- 
nal price of Russian stocks, but he 
will find it hard to secure the new 
loan which it is the secret object 
of his ambition to obtain. We do 
not for one moment suppose that 
an empty till will prevent Russia 
from going to war as long as she 
is sure of the proper working of 
the machinery for printing paper 
roubles. But to commence war 
with an empty exchequer and an 
impoverished country proves a 
dangerous experiment when the 
struggle is prolonged. Russia 
began the last Turkish war with 
her paper rouble worth thirty-two 
pence. She made peace at Berlin 
with the rouble at twenty-two 
pence; and it is now, after eleven 
years of peace, worth only about 
twenty-four pence. She began 
hostilities in 1877 in a financial 
position much more favourable 
than that of to-day, and yet she 
was completely exhausted by her 
struggles against the Turk, and 
has never recovered the shock to 
her prosperity. What sinister re- 
sults must we not confidently 
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anticipate, if, in her present im- 
poverished condition, she were to 
undertake a war against any of the 
richer Powers of Kurope! 

We have thus shortly reviewed 
what we consider to be the chief 
individual material interests and 
desires of the more important 
nationalities of Europe, and we 
have also briefly considered what 
are the resources, as regards arma- 
ment and finance, of which they 
can individually dispose, to sup- 
port their respective political aims. 
We shall now turn to the more 
intricate problem of their general 
relations to one another, and to 
the circumstances which may be 
expected to lead to their combin- 
ing together in different groups, 
for offensive or defensive purposes. 

The two great questions which 
most influence European politics 
originate in the French desire to 
regain possession of Alsace and 
Lorraine, and in the ambitious 
policy of Russia as regards India, 
the Ottoman Empire, and the Bal- 
kan Peninsula. France and Ger- 
many are alone directly concerned 
in the former; and England, 
Russia, Austria, and Turkey are 
alone directly interested in the 
latter. But the general antici- 
pation, be it right or wrong, that 
the success of either France or 
Russia in their first objects would 
lead these restless Powers to 
further activity in new direc- 
tions, results in the fact that all 
the Powers find themselves inter- 
ested in both the primary ques- 
tions which mark out France and 
Russia as the two Powers most 
likely to interfere with the peace 
of their neighbours. Hence we 
find two distinct groups in Europe; 
the one consisting of France and 
Russia, and the other of Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, whilst England 
and Turkey are in general sym- 
pathy with the latter, and ‘are 
almost sure to be found in alliance 
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with them in the event of actual 
war. As regards Spain, her minor 
interests and her gcographical 
position may enable her to avoid 
being drawn into a European war ; 
but should she take part in the 
struggle, her interests, such as they 
are, would be almost sure to pre- 
vent her joining France, and would 
be more likely to lead her into 
the Austro-German-Italian camp. 
Also, we must here point out that 
the second international question 
which we have to discuss affects 
indirectly two purely Asiatic 
Powers, China and Persia; and 
hence, in our treatment of the 
subject, although it is primarily 
an affair of European politics, we 
shall have perforce to consider 
the position and attitude of China 
and Persia in relation to the East- 
ern question, the greatest problem 
of modern politics. 

If we consider the question of 
the possession of Alsace-Lorraine 
by itself, it is at least doubtful, 
considering the great risks involv- 
ed, whether this alone would ever 
lead to an outbreak of war between 
France and Germany. Until the 
Alsace-Lorraine question is defin- 
itely settled, we do not believe 
that Franco will risk war with any 
of tho more important Powers for 
the furtherance of her covetous 
designs in the Mcditerrancan or 
elsewhere. But when Alsacc-Lor- 
raine has been either recovered or 
finally given up, we may expect an 
unpleasant display of French ac- 
tivity in the Mediterranean and 
other quarters. The greatest guar- 
antee of peace among civilised na- 
tions is their appreciation of the 
cost and hazards of war. War 


would inevitably prove disastrous 
to both victor and vanquished in 
the case of such States as France 
and Germany, where a highly ad- 
vanced civilisation has necessarily 
produced a most delicate internal 
social organisation, 
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The temper of the German 
people is not warlike, although it 
is such as to ronder them submis- 
sive to military discipline, and spe- 
cially apt for that claborate mili- 
tary organisation which cannot be 
perfected without o natural love of 
order and mothod. The German 
people havo, moreover, given ample 
proofs of patriotism and courage, 
and their peaccable, comfort-lov- 
ing temperament is no absolute 
guarantee that, under tho advice 
of tried and _ trusted leaders, 
they may not yet consider them- 
selves forced, in self-defenco, to 
boldly assume the offensive against 
implacable enemies. In view of 
the inevitability of a struggle, 
purely military considerations 
would probably make it wise for 
Germany to choose her own time 
for the commencement of hostili- 
ties. But there are also political 
considerations to be taken into 
account, and these must cause her 
to hesitate even to appear as an 
aggressor. Her people, however 
persuaded of its necessity, would 
view such an attitude with ropug- 
nanco, and sho would find it more 
difficult to make her allics follow 
her in attack, than in a war 
which was purely and unmistak- 
ably a war of defence. 

With regard to tho Ironch, wo 
venture to differ comewhat from 
Sir Charles Dilko in his estimate 
of the peaccful disposition of tho 
majority of the French people, or, 
at all events, of that portion of tho 
nation which interests itself suff- 
ciently actively in current politics 
to control the action of the Gov- 
ernment. We cannot lose . sight 
of the intense hatred of Germany 
and the Germans which certainly 
exists among all classes in France. 
We have noted also the enthusi- 
asm which has been created, not 
in Paris only, but throughout the 
country, by every incident tending 
to testify to the improvement and 
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strength of French military force, 
and by every warlike speech pro- 
nounced by irresponsible soldiers 
or by would be politicians. We 
cannot but think that France 
would fight at once to repossess 
herself of Alsace and Lorraine, if 
she felt confident of the successful 
issue of the struggle. 

But that is the question: Could 
France alone beat Germany even 
if the latter had no allies; and is 
it not probable that Germany could 
bring stronger allies into the field 
than could possibly be found to 
support France? 

Tf France should attack Ger- 
many, there can be little doubt 
that, under the terms of the 
“alliance of peace,” the latter 
would be supported by Austria. 
France may be strong enough to 
meet Germany alone, though this 
is at least doubtful, but certainly 
she would be no match for Aus- 
tria and Germany combined. It 
must, however, be remembered, 
that it is distinctly against tho 
interests of Russia tq see France, 
her only possible impttant ally in 
Europe, completely crushed. It 
is therefore possible, that to. pre- 
vent*the too great preponderance 
of Germany, Russia might inter- 
fere actively, so as not only to 
hold Austria in check, but to 
force Germany to detach a con- 
siderable portion of her army to 
assist Austria on her eastern fron- 
tier. Should Russia move in sup- 
port of France, the forces which 
Germany could direct against the 
latter would probably be weakened 
by some 200,000 men, and thon 
the issue of the conflict would be 
equally doubtful on both sides of 
Europe, though the advantage of 
strategical position would be with 
the Central European Powers. 

Such a combination of circum- 
stances has naturally been fore- 
geen by the rulers of Germany, 
and consequently one of the chief 
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aims of Prince Bismarck’s polic7 
has been to prevent Russia from 
definitely casting in her lot with 
France. With this object Ger- 
many has shown willingness at 
times to support Russia even in 
direct opposition to the desires of 
Austria ; and, indeed, Prince Bis- 
marck has apparently approved 
Russian action in the Balkan Pen- 
insula, when that action was cer- 
tainly unfavourable to Germany 
in the long-run, and was arousing 
a hostile feeling in the German 
people. Thus, Prince Bismarck 
acquiesced in the expulsion of 
Prince Alexander from Bulgaria, 
and by his subsequent attitude he 
has distinctly added to the diffi- 
culties of Prince Ferdinand, and 
has contributed to Russia’s success 
in preventing the consolidation of 
the Bulgarian Principality. ‘She 
German Chancellor has doubdt'ess 
inade his calculation as to how far 
he can safely go in this direction ; 
and whilst he temporarily secured 
the goodwill of the Russian Gov- 
ernment by what he thought fit 
to concede, it may fairly be as- 
sumed that he has caused it to 
be understood that theré is a lim- 
it to such concessions, and that 
that limit would be overstepped 
were Russia, under present cir- 
cumstances, to attempt a second 
invasion of Bulgaria with her 
armies, 

We believe that it is Prince 
Bismarck’s policy to humour the 
Tsar personally, and to make every 
concession which can be made 
without too great a sacrifice of 
important material advantage ; but 
we cannot think that in this direc- 
tion his success has been very great. 
The late Emperor William was un- 
doubtedly regarded with respect, 
and perhaps with something akin 
to affection, by the present Tsar. 
The relations with the young Ger- 
man monarch are not so clear, but 
there are good reasons to believe 
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that they are by no means of too 
friendly a character. 

Everybody will remember how, 
immediately after his accession, 
the present Emperor Wilhelm 
hastened to St Petersburg. The 
intention of this precipitate journey 
was doubtless to secure the friend- 
ship of the Russian Court. Butit 
was far from succeeding. Persons 
likely to be well informed observed 
at the time that the Tsar was un- 
favourably impressed, both by the 
want of dignity shown by his 
youthful cousin, and by the appa- 
rent lack of good feeling displayed 
in his sudden rush, almost from 
his father’s deathbed, to the enter- 
tainments necessarily attendant on 
an Official visit to a foreign Court. 
Besides, it was noted in St Peters- 
burg that the Tsar was by no 
means pleased at the ostentatious 
manner in which the German Em- 
peror seized the occasion of a re- 
view in his honour to exhibit the 
thoroughness of his military train- 
ing, and smartly drilled a Russian 
regiment of which he is the titular 
chief, The Tsar is not a soldier, 
and does not know the business of 
a drill-sergeant, and it was distinct- 
ly galling to him to find his guest 
acting so as to cause the Russian 
officers to draw invidious compari- 
sons between their own sovereign 
and the Potsdam disciplinarian. 
At the time, official journalism as- 
sured the world that the Tsar and 
the Emperor had sworn eternal 
friendship ; but recently the same 
official journalism has, in an ex- 
traordinary manner, let the cat out 
of the bag. In the ‘Nord,’ the 
organ of the Russian Foreign 
Office in Belgium, on September 
23d, the then expected visit of the 
Tsar to Berlin was spoken of as 
“a peace symptom of the first 
water, which all Europe must inter- 
pret as such, which will lessen the 
tension in the personal relations 
between the i120 most powerful 
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sovereigns, and impart a more 
favourable colour to the whole 
European situation, so that the 
fear of war may cease, at least 
until next spring.” Comment is 
unnecessary. 

The visit of the Tsar to Berlin 
naturally renewed public discussion 
on the relations between Russia 
and Germany, but we feel confident 
that it did not materially change 
the general situation. The Tsar’s 
hesitation and delays in fixing a 
date for his reception were a suffi- 
cient indication that the idea of the 
visit was by no means pleasurable 
to him. . The manner in which his 
generally impatient cousin passed 
over the offensive capriciousness 
which marked the acceptance of 
his invitation, shows clearly that 
Germany desires to avoid any im- 
mediate breach of the peace. The 
Tsar’s comparative good - humour 
when leaving Berlin would indi- 
cate that his personal suscepti- 
bilities had been smoothed during 
the visit, and further, that he was 
convinced that the German Govern- 
ment had no present hostile inten- 
tions against his‘ empire. This 
much, then, has been achieved, that 
the Tsar is in a better humour with 
his German cousin than he was two 
months ago. So far the chances 
for the temporary preservation of 
peace are improved. But this is 
all. The great political problems 
which agitate Europe remain un: 
changed, and the interests of the 
nations which face each other in 
hostile camps are as divergent as 
ever. In spite of all the Chancel- 
lor’s efforts, it is clear that Ger- 
many remains in a most difficult 
position, her eastern and western 
frontiers respectively threatened by 
Russia and France, two most power- 
ful and assuredly hostile States. 

Taking all the circumstances into 
consideration it is evident that 
Austria alone 1s not a sufficiently 
powerful ally to fully ensure the 
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safoty of Germany : and hence we 
see Prince Bismarck cagerly draw- 
ing Italy into close alliance ; alter- 
nately worrying and courting Eng- 
land to force her into the same 
combination ; sending a mission to 
Spain with a similar object ; mak- 
ing a special display of fricndship 
for Turkey; and assisting, through 
the labours of German ofiicors, to 
reorganise and improve the Turk- 
ish army. 

As regards Italy, Prince Bis- 
marck’s policy has, outwardly at 
Icast, been fully successful. Italy 
has openly avowed her adhesion to 
the “alliance of peace.” In ac- 
cordance with German desires, she 
has steadily augmented her mili- 
tary an) naval forces ; and in com- 
plying with the suggestions of the 
German staff, she has not hesitated 
to impose most severe burdens on 
her people. 

But after all, what is the value 
to Germany of the Italian alliance ? 
First, it must be remembered that 
the interests of Italy in a struggle 
for the possession of Alsace-Lor- 
raine are, like those of Austria, 
indirect, They are confined to the 
prevention of the possible misfor- 
tune of the establishment, to her 
detriment, of French supremacy 
in the Mediterranean, and to the 
possible advantages of a gain of 
“territory in Nice, Savoy, or Tri- 
poli. When the decisive moment 
comes, Italy will undoubtedly seek 
her own interests first and before 
those of the nations with whom 
she is now apparently in close 
elliance. Hor difficulty lies in 
her geographical position, tho ex- 
tent of her exposed seaboard, 
and the weakness of her navy 
compared with that of France. 
The combined navies of Austria, 
Italy, and Germany might be a 
match for that of France, if 
they could safely unite in the 
Mediterranean. But France has 


the advantage of strategical posi- 
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tion ; and in any case, if Russia 
should be fighting on the side of 
France, it would tax the resources 
of Italy to cecure her own coasts 
from hostile invasion, and such 
troops as she could sparo after 
providing for this, would be fully 
occupied in defending the Italian 
frontier in the north-west. 

In his valuable book on the 
‘Balance of Military Power in 
Europe,’ Colonel Maurice has ad- 
mirably explained the situation, 
and has pointed out, what was 
so strangely overlooked by Sir 
Charles Dilke, but is, we are glad 
to observe, tacitly admitted by 
“ Outidanos "—viz., the immense 
value to the Powers of Central 
Europe of the active assistance 
of the English fleet. Without an 
English alliance the action of 
Italy in support of Germany and 
Austria would probably be con- 
fined to an armed neutrality, 
friendly to the Austro-German al- 
liance. With the assistance of 
England for maritime defence, 
Italy could readily dispose of at 
least 300,000 men for active hos- 
tilities against France. In the 
first case, as Italy would not neces- 
sarily suffer immediately by the 
defeat of Austria and Germany 
if they should be unsuccessful, she 
might trust to the chapter of ac- 
cidents as regards future risks. 
In the second case—-that is, if 
supported by England — Italy 
could not fail to attain her legiti- 
mate ends, and might afterwards 
rest at ease, secure from the de- 
signs of French aggressive ambi- 
tion. Wo know that, since his 
Visit to Spithead, the Emperor 
Wilhelm has seriously stated his 
opinion that, in the event of a 
European war, the assistance of 
the British fleot would be worth 
500,000 men to the central alli- 
ance. We would go further, and 
must maintain that if both Turkey 
and Italy were the allies of Eny- 
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land, the power of our fleet would 
free 2 million Turkish and Italian 
soldiers for active operations on 
land. 

We have spoken of the pro- 
bability, under existing circum- 
stances, of Italy’s adopting an 
attitude of “armed neutrality.” 
This is a phrase often used, but 
of which the definition is not per- 
haps often clear in the minds of 
those who use it. We would de- 
fine it as an attitude of prepared- 
ness to take advantage of any un- 
success of the Power against which 
it is adopted; and it does not 
materially differ from what Sir 
C. Dilke with considerable felicity 
terms a “ policy of pourboire.” 

Our considerations thus lead us 
to the result that, as regards the 
question of Alsace-Lorraine, the 
issue of a struggle between France 
and Germany alone would be at 
least doubtful; that Germany 
would be most probably sup- 
ported by Austria, but that this 
support would almost certainly 
bring Russia actively into the 
field ; that the alliance with Italy, 
unless assisted by England, can- 
not with certainty be relied on 
for anything ‘further than the 
assumption by Italy of an atti- 
tude of armed neutrality against 
France, which would still leave 
the final result doubtful; that 
England holds the absolute key 
of the position, as her active 
support of the Powers united in 
the “alliance of peace” would 
certainly turn the scale of victory 
in their favour, and would secure 
the discomfiture of France and 
Russia, should they dare to take 
the offensive 

If, therefore, we are right in 
our estimate of the comparative 
forces and resources of the chief 
European nations, it is evident 
that the adhesion of England to 
the present alliance of the contral 
Powers would, even in the oyes of 
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“ Outidanos,” and according to his 
definition, justly entitle that com- 
bination of forces to be considered 
as a “league of peace.” The com- 
bined strength of Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, and England can cer- 
tainly force the remainder of 
Europe to keep the peace. Why, 
then, is “Outidanos” so eager 
that English Ministers should re- 
frain from even admitting the pos- 
sibility of their country finding 
its advantage in joining the ranks 
of the special constables, who, 
at great personal sacrifices, are 
mounting guard to protect the 
peaceful interests of Central Eu- 
rope? We are not of those who 
would desire to see England blind- 
ly tying’ her hands as regards the 
future. There is no reason to-day 
for our going out of our way to 
arouse the active hostility of 
France and Russia. Circum- 
stances may change, but surely, 
in the name of liberty and peace, 
we may at all times rightly let it 
be known that the power of Eng- 
land will be promptly thrown into 
the scale against any marauding 
disturber of European tranquil- 
lity. And, under existing con- 
ditions, all unprejudiced students 
of foreign politics must perceive 
that, in the immediate future, 
Russia and France are alone like- 
ly to appear in the character of 
wilful peacebreakers, 

We have thus far purposely re- 
frained from complicating the ques- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine by any 
reference to considerations regard- 
ing the solution of the Eastern 
question. But this question would 
almost certainly affect the action of 
more than one Power in a general 
European war; and, as we shall 
show in a future paper, it concerns 
not only the great Powers al- 
ready mentioned, but also, directly 
or indirectly, several of the minor 
kingdoms and States. 
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CHAPTER VII.—CONTAINS A LOVE INTERLUDE. 


Nuxt day Lefevre learned that 
cho police had been again baffled 
in their part of the inquiry. The 
detective had contrived to trace 
his man—though not till the morn- 
ing after the cvent—to the St 
Pancras Hotel, where he had dined 
in private, and gone to bed early, 
and whence he had departed on 
foot before any one was astir, to 
catch, it was surmised, the first 
train. But wherever he had gone, 
it was just as in the former case: 
from the time the hotel door had 
closed on his cloaked figure, all 
trace of him was jost. 

Nor could Lady Mary Fane add 
anything of moment to what 

ofevre already knew or guessed. 
Her account of her adventure 
(which she gave him in her father’s 
house, whither she had been re- 
moved on the third day) was as 
follows: She was returning home 
from St Thomas’s Hospital, dressed 
according to her habit when she 
went there; she had crossed West- 
minster Bridge, and was proceeding 
sticight into St James’s Park, when 
the became aware of a man walking 
in the same: direction as herself, 
and at the same pace. She casual- 
ly noted that he looked like a dis- 
tinguishcd foreigner, and that he 
had about him an indefinable sug- 
gestion of death, clinging with an 
exger, haggard hope to life, —a 
suggestion which melted the heart 
of the beholder, as if it were the 
mute uppeal of a drowning sailor. 
She was stirred to pity ; and when 
he suddenly appeared to reel from 
weukness, she stepped out to him 
on an overwhelming impulse, laid 
a steadying hand on his arm, and 
asked what ailed him He turned 


on hor a pair of wonderful dark 
eyes, which were animal-like in 
their simple, direct appeal, and 
their moist softness. He begged 
her to lead him aside into a path 
by which few would pass: he dis- 
liked being stared at. Thinking 
only of him as a creature in sick- 
ness and distress, she obeyed with- 
out a thought for herself. She 
helped him to sit down upon a 
bench, and sat down by him and 
felt his pulse. He looked at her 
with an open, kindly eye, with a 
simple-seeming gratitude, which 
held her strangely (though she only 
perceived that clearly on looking 
back). He said to her suddenly,— 

“There was a deep, mystical 
truth in the teaching of the Church 
to its children—that they should 
prefer in their moments of human 
weakness to pray to the Virgin- 
mother ; for woman is always man’s 
best friend.” 

She looked in his face, wondering 
at him, still with her finger on his 
pulse, when she felt an unconscious- 
ness come over her, not unlike 
“ the thick, sweet mystery of chlo- 
roform ;” and she knew no more 
till she opened her eyes in the 
hospital bed. “ Revived by you,” 
she said to Lefevre. 

He inquired further, as to her 
sensations before unconsciousness, 
and she replied in these striking 
words: “I felt as if I were 
strung upon a complicated system 
of threads, and as if they tingled 
and tingled, and grew tighter to 
numbness.” That answer, he saw, 
was kindred to the description 
given by the-.young officer of his 
condition. It was clear that in 
both cases the nerves had been 
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seriously played upon; but for 
what purpose? What was the 
secret of tho stranger’s endeavour ? 
What did he sock ?—and what 
find? To these questions no satis- 
factory answer would come for the 
asking, so that in his impatience 
he was tempted to break through 
the severo sclf-restraint of science, 
and let unfottored fancy find an 
answer. 

But, most of all, he longed to 
see close to him the man whom tho 
police sought for in and out, to 
jedge for himself what might be 
the method and the purpose of his 
strango outrages. He scarcely de- 
sired his capture, for he thought of 
the possible results to Julius, and 
yet——_ Day after day passed, and 
still the man was unfound, and very 
soon a change came over Lefevro’s 
lite, which lifted it so far ahovo the 
plane of his daily professional ex- 
perience, that all speculation about 
the mysterious “ M. Dolaro,” and 
his probable relation to Julius, fell 
for a time into the dim background. 
The doctor had been calling daily 
in Carlton Terrace to see his 
patient, when, on a certain memor- 
able day, he intimated to her father 
that she was so completely recover- 
ed that there was no need of his 
calling on her professionally again. 
The old lord, looking a little fluster- 
ed, asked him if he could spare a 
few minutes’ conversation, and led 
him into his study. 

“* My dear Lefevre,” said he, “I 
am at a loss how to make you any 
adequate return for what you have 
done for mydaughter. Moneycan’t 
do it ; no, nor my friendship cither, 
though you are so kind as to say so. 
But I have an idea, which I think 
it best to set before you frankly. 
You are a bachelor: it is not good 
to be a bachelor,” he went on, lay- 
ing his hand affectionately on the 
doctor’s arm, and fushing—old mon 
of the world though he was—flush- 
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ing tothooyes. ‘ What—what do 
you think of mydaughter? I mean, 
not as a dector, but as a man?” 

Lefevre was not in his first 
youth, and he had had his admira- 
tions for women in his time, as all 
healthy men must have, but yet he 
was made as deliriously dizzy as if 
he were 4 boy by his guess at what 
Lord Rivercourt meant. 

“Why,” ho stammered, “I 
think her the most beautiful, intel- 
ligent, and—and attractive woman 
I know.” 

** Yes,” said her father, “ I be- 
lieve she is pretty well in all these 
ways. But—and you see I frankly 
expose my whole position to you— 
what would you think of her for a 
wife ?” 

“ Frankly, then,” said Lefevre, 
“J find I have admired her from 
tho beginning of this, but I had no 
notion of letting my admiration go 
farther, because I conceived that 
she was quite beyond my hopes.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Lord 
Rivercourt, “you have relieved 
me and delighted me immensely. 
] know no man that I would like 
so well for a son-in-law. And 
after ali, it is only fitting that the 
life you have saved with such risk 
to yourself—oh, I know all about 
it—should be devoted to making . 
yours happy. And—andI under- 
stand from her mother that Mary 
is quite of the same opinion her- 
self. Now, will you go and speak 
to her at once, or will you wait 
till another day? You will have 
to decide that,” said he, with a 
smile, “not only as lover, but as 
doctor.” 

Lefevre hesitated for but an in- 
stant ; for what true, manly lover 
would have decided to withdraw 
till another day when the door 
to his mistress was held open to 
him ? 

“ T’ll see her now,” he said. 

Lord Rivercourt led the doctor 
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back to his daughter, and left hin 
with her. There were some mo- 
ments of chilling doubt and cold 
uncertainty, and then came a rush 
of warm feeling at the bidding of 
a shy glance from Lady Mary. He 
bent over her and murmured he 
scarcely knew what, but he heard 
clearly and with a divine ecstasy 
a softly-whispered “ Yes /” which 
thrilled in his heart for days and 
months afterwards, and then he 
turned to him her faco, her bLeauti- 
ful face illumined with love, and 
kissed it: between two who had 
been drawn together as they had, 
what words were needed, or what 
could poor words convey ? 

About an hour later he walked 
to Savile Row to dress and return 
for dinner. He waiked, because 
he felt surcharged with life. He 
desired peace and goodwill among 
men; he pitied with all his soul 
the weary and the broken whom 
he met, and wondered with regret 
that men should get irremediably 
involved in the toils of their own 
’ misdeeds; he was profuse with 
coppers, and even small silver, to 
the wretched waifs of society who 
swept the crossings he had to take 
on his triumphant way ; he would 
even have bestowed forgiveness on 
his greatest enemy if he had met 
him then ;—for the divine joy of 
love was singing in his heart and 
raising him to-the serene and 
glorious empyrcan of heroes and 
gods, Oh matchless magic of the 
human heart, which confounds all 


the hypotheses of science, and 
flouts all its explanations ! 

It was that evening when he 
and Lady Mary sat in sweet con- 
verse that she said to him these 
words, which he hung for ever 
after about his heart— 

“ Surely, never before did a man 
win a wife as you have won me! 
You made me well by putting your 
own life into me; so what could 
I do but give you the life that was 
already your own!” 

Thus clay followed day on golden 
wings: Lefevre in the morning 
occupied with the patients that 
thronged his consulting-room ; in 
the afternoon dispensing healing, 
and, where healing was impossible, 
cheerfulness and courage, in his 
hospital wards ; and in the evening 
finding inspiration and strength in 
the company of Lady Mary—for 
her love was to him better than 
wine, All who went to him in 
those days found him changed, and 
in a sense glorified. He had always 
been considerate and kind; but the 
weakness, the folly, aud the wicked- 
ness of poor human nature, which 
were often laid bare to his search- 
ing scrutiny, had frequently plunged 
him into a welter of despondency 
and shame, out of which he would 
ery, “Alas for God’s image! Alas 
for the temple of the Holy Ghost !” 
But in those days it seemed as if 
disease and death appeared to him 
mere trivial accidents of life, with 
the result that no “ case,” however 
bad, was sent away empty of hope. 


CHAPTER VIII.—STRANGE SCENES IN CURZON STREET. 


It happened, however, that just 
when all the bays and crecks of 
Dr Lefevro’s attention were occu- 
pied, as by a spring-tide, with the 
excellent, the divine fortuno that 
had come to him,—when ho sccmed 
thus most completely divorced 


from anxious spéculation about 
Julius Courtney and ‘‘ M. Dolaro,” 
his attention was suddenly and in 
unexpected fashion hurried again 
to the mystery. The doctor had 
not seen Julius since the day he 
had received him in his bedroom— 
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it must be admitted he had not 
cought to see him—but he had 
heard néw and then from his 
mother, in casual notes and post- 
ccripts, that Courtney continued to 
call in Curzon Street. 

On a certain evening Lady 
Lefevre gave o dinner and a recep- 
tion, designed to introduce Lady 
Mary to the Lefevre circle. Julius 
was not at dinner (at which only 
members of the two families sat 
down), but he was expected to 
eppear later, It is probable, under 
the circuinstances, that Lefevre 
would not have remarked the 
ebsence of Julius from the dinner- 
table, had it not been for Nora. 
He was painfully struck with her 
appearance and demeanour. She 
seemed to have lost much of her 
beautiful vigour and bloom of 
health, like a flower that has been 
for some time cut from its stem ; 
and she, who had been wont to be 
ready and gay of speech, was now 
completely silent, yet without con- 
straint, and as if wraptin a dream. 

“What has come over Nora?” 
asked Lefevre of his mother when 
they had gone to the drawing-room. 

“ Ah,” said Lady Lefevre, “ you 
have noticed something, have you ? 
Do you find her very changed, 
then ?” 

“Very much changed.” 

“Tt’s this attachment of hers to 
Julius, I want to have a talk 
with you about it presently. She 
seems scarcely to live when he is 
not with her. She sits like that 
always when he is gone, and ap- 
pears only to dream and wait,— 
wait with her life as if suspended 
till he comes back,” 

“ Has it, indeed, got so far as 
that?” said her son with concern. 
“T had better have a word or two 
with Julius ahout it.” 

Just then Lir Courtney was an- 
nounced, and there were introduc 
tions on this side and on that 
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He turned to be introduced to 
Lady Mary, and for the time Le- 
fevre forgot his sister, so engrossed 
was he with the altered aspect of 
his friend. He looked worn and 
weary, like a student when the 
dawn finds him still at his books. 
Lady Lefevre expressed that in her 
question— 

“Why, Julius, have you taken 
to hard work? You're not looking 
well, and we have not seen you for 
days.” 

A flush rose to tinge his cheek, 
but it sank as soon as it appeared. 

“T have been out of sorts,” said 
he; “that is all. And you have 
not seen me because I have bought 
a yacht and have been trying it on 
the river.” 

* A yacht!” exclaimed Lefevre. 
“T did not know vou cared for the 
water.” 

“ You know me,” laughed Julius 
in his own manner, “and not know 
that I care for everything!” So 
saying, he laid his hand on Le- 
fevre’s arm. The act was not re- 
markable, but its result was, for 
Lefevre felt it as if it were a blow, 
and stood astonished at it. 

During this interchange of words 
Lefevre (with Lady Mary) had been 
moving with Julius, as he drew off 
across the room to greet Nora, and 
the doctor could not help observing 
how the attention of all the com- 
pany was bent on his friend. Be 
fore his entrance all had been chat 
ting or laughing easily with their 
neighbours ; now they seemed as 
constrained and belittled as is a 
crowd of courtiers when a royal 
personage appears in their midst, 
In truth, Julius at all times had a 
grace, an ease, and a distinction of 
manner not unworthy of a prince ; 
but on this occasion he had an 
added something, an indefinable 
attraction which_strangely held 
the attention, Lefevre, therefore, 
was scarcely surprised (though, 
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perhaps, a trifle disappointed, con- 
sidering that he was a lover) to 
note that Lady Mary was regard- 
ing Julius with a silent, wide-eyed 
fascination. They convoyed Julius 
to Nora, and then withdrew. leav- 
ing them together. 

There were several fresh arrivals 
and new introductions to Lady 
Mary. These, Lefevre observed, 
she went through half-absently, 
still turning her eyes on Julius in 
_ the intervals with open and intense 
interest. 

“ Well,” said Lefevre at length, 
smiling in spite of a twingo of jeal- 
ousy, “what do you think, now 
you have seen him, of the fascinat- 
ing Julius?” 

Sho gave him no answering smile, 
but replied as if she painfully with- 
drew. herself from abstraction,— 
““T—TI don’t know. Ho is very in- 
teresting and very strange. I—I 
can’t make him out. I don’t know.” 

Then Lefevre turned his eyes on 
Julius, and became aware of some- 
thing strained in the relations of 
his sister and his friend. He could 
not forbear to look, and as he con- 
tinued looking he instinctively felt 
that 2 passionate scene was being 
silently enacted between them. 
They sat markedly apart. Nora’s 
bosom heaved with suppressed emo- 
tion, and her look, when raised to 
Julius, plicd him with appeal or 
reproazch—Lefovre could not de- 
termine which. The doctor’s inter- 
est almosi drew him over to them, 
when Lady Lefevre appeared and 
said to Julius— 

“Do go to the piano, Julius, 
ang wake us up.” 

Nora put out her hand with 
@ gesture which plainly meant, 
“Don’t! . . . Don’t leave me!” 

But Julius rose, and as he 
turned (the doctor noted) he bent 
an inscrutable look of pain on 
Nora. He sat down at the piano 
and struck a wild, sad chord. In- 


stantly it became as if the people 
in the room were the instrument 
upon which he played,—as if the 
throbbing human hearts around 
him were directly connected by 
invisible strings with the ivory 
keys that pulsed beneath his 
fingers. What was the music he 
played no one knew, no one cared, 
no one inquired: each individual 
person was held and played upon, 
and was allowed no pause for re- 
flection or criticism. The music 
carried all away as on the flood of 
time, showing them, on one hand, 
sunshine and beauty and joy, and 
all the pride of life; and on 
the other, darkness and cruelty, 
despair, and defiance, and death. 
It might have been, on the one 
hand, the music with which. Or- 
pheus tamed the beasts; and on 
the other, that which Aischylus 
arranged to accompany the last 
act of his tragedy of “ Prometheus 
Bound.” There was, however, no 
clear distinction between the joy- 
ous airs and the sombre: all were 
wrought and mingled into an ex- 
citing and bewildering atmosphere 
of melody, which thrilled the heart 
and maddened the brain. But as 
the music continued, its joyous 
strains died out; the instrument 
cried aloud in horror and pain, as 
if the vulture of Prometheus were 
tearing at its vitals; darkness 
seemed to descond upon the room 
—a darkness alive with the sighs 
and groans, the disillusions and 
tears, of lost souls. The men sat 
transfixed with agony and dread, 
the women were caught in the wild 
clutches of hysteria, and Courtney 
himself was as if possessed with a 
frenzy: his features were rigid, his 
eyes dilated, and his hair rose and 
clung in wavy locks, so that he 
seemed a very Gorgon’s head. The 
only person apparently unmoved 
was old Dr Rippon, whose . pale, 
gaunt form rose in the back- 
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ground, sinister and calm as 
Death ! 

The situation was at its height, 
when a black cat (a pet of Miss 
Lefevre’s) suddenly leaped on the 
top of the piano with a canary in its 
mouth, and in the presence of them 
all, laid its captive before Julius 
Courtney. The music ceased with 
a dissonant crash. With a cry 
Julius rose and laid his hand on 
the cat’s neck: to the general 
amazement the cat lay down limp 
and senseless, and the little golden 
bird fluttered away. Then the 
sobs of the women, hitherto con- 
trolled, broke out, and the mur- 
murs of the men. 

“O Julius! Julius! what have 
you done?” cried Nora, sweeping 
up to him in an ecstasy of emotion. 

He caught her in his arms, when 
with a strange cry —a strained 
kind of laugh with’ a hysterical 
catch in it—she sank fainting on 
his breast. With a sharp ex- 
clamation of pain and fear he bore 
her swiftly from the room (he was 
near the door) and into a little 
conservatory that opened upon the 
staircase, casting his eyes upon 
Lefevre as he went, and saying, 
“Come! come quick!” Lefevre 
then woke to the fact that he had 
been fixedly regarding this last 
strange scene, while Lady Mary 
clung trembl’ng to his arm. He 
hurried out « t r Julius, followed 
by Lady Mary and his mother. 

“Take her!” cried Julius, stand- 
ing away from Nora, and looking 
white and terror-stricken. “ Re- 
store her! Oh, I must not !—I 
dare not touch her!” 

With nimble accustomed fingers 
Lady Mary undid Nora’s dress, 
while the doctor applied the rem- 
edies usual in hysterical fainting. 
Nora opened her eyes and fixed 
them upon Julius. 

“QO Julius, Julius!” she cried. 
“Do not leave me! Come near 
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me! Oh!... I think I am going 
to die!” 

“ My love! my life! my soul!” 
said Julius, stretching out his 
hands to her, but approaching no 
nearer. “I cannot—I must not 
touch you! No, no! I dare not!” 

“QO Julius!” said she. “Are 
you afraid of me? How can I 
harm you?” ‘ 

“ Nora, my life! Iam afraid of 
myself! You would not harm me, 
but I would harm you! Ah, I 
know it now only too well!” 

Then, as she closed her eyes 
again, she said, “I had better 
die!” , 

“No you must not die!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Your time is not yet! 
Yes, you will live!—live! But I 
must be cut off—though not for 
ever—from the sweetest and dear- 
est, the noblest and purest of all 
God’s creatures!” 

In the meantime Lefevre had 
been examining his sister with 
closer scrutiny. He raised her 
eyelid and looked at her eye; he 
pricked her on the arm and wrist ; 
and then he turned to Julius. 

“Julius,” said he, “what does 
this’ mean ?” 

“Tt means,” answered Julius, 
covering his face with his hands, 
“that I am of all living things the 
most accurst!” Then with a cry 
of horror and anguish he fled from 
the room and down the stairs, 

Lady Lefevre followed him in a 
flutter of fear. Presently she re- 
turned, and said, in answer to a 
look from her son, “ He snatched 
his hat and coat, and was gone be- 
fore I came up with him.” 

Without a word Lefevre set 
himself to recover his sister, and 
in half an hour she was well enough 
to walk with Lady Mary’s assist- 
ance to bed. 

The guests, meanwhile, had de- 
parted, all but two or three inti- 
mates; and in less than an hour 
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Dr Lefovro was returning home m 
tho Teno carringo. Lord River- 
court and ho talked of tho strange 
events of tho evening, while Lady 
Mary leaned back and half-absently 
listened. They wero proceeding 
thus elong Piccadilly, when she 
suddenly caught the doctor’s arm 
end exclaimed— 

“Oh! Look! The very man I 
mot in the Park! I am sure of it! 
I can never forget the face!” 

Lefevro, alert on the instant, 
looked to recognise Hernando 
Courtney, the Man of the Crowd 
he saw only the back of a person 
in a loose cape and a slouch hat 
turning in at the gateway of the 
Albany courtyard. In flashes of 
reflection these questions arose: 
Who could he be but Hernando 
Courtney {—and where could he be 
going but to Julius’s chambers? 
Julius, therefore (whose own con- 
duct had been that night so extra- 
ordinary), must be familar with 
his whole mysterious course, and 
consequently with the peril he was 
in. Before Lefevre could out of 
his perplexity snatch a resolu- 
tion, Lord Rivercourt had pulled 
the cord to stop the coachman. 
The coachman, however, having re- 
ceived orders to drive home, was 
driving at a goodly pace, and it 
was only on a second summons 
through the cord that he slackened 
speed, and obeyed his master’s 
direction to “draw up by the 
kerb.” 

“Tl get out,” said Lefevre, 
“and look after him. You'd better 
get Mary home; she’s not very 
strong yet, and she has been upset 
to-night.” 

He put himself thus forward 
for another reason besides,—on the 
impulse of his friendship for Julius, 
without considering whether, in 
the event of an arrest and an ex- 
posure, he could do anything to 
shield Julius from shame and pain, 
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He got out, saying his adieus, 
and tho carriage drove on. He 
found himself well past the Albany. 
He hurried back, nerved by tho 
desire to cncounter Julius’s visitor, 
and at tho same time by the hope 
that he would not. In his heart 
was a turmoil of feeling, to the 
surface of which continued to rise 
pity for Julius. Tho events of the 
evening had forced him to the 
conclusion that Julius possessed 
the same singular, magnetic, bale- 
ful influence on men and women 
as his putative father Hernando; 
but Julius’s burst of agony, when 
Nora lay overcome, had declared 
to him that till then he had 
scarcely beon aware of the destruc- 
tive side of his power. All resent- 
ment, therefore, all sense of offence 
and suspicion which had lately 
begun to arise in his mind, was 
swallowed up in pity for his afflict- 
ed friend. His chief desire, now 
that he seemed reduced to the 
level of suffering humanity, was to 
give him help and counsel. 

Thus he entered the Albany, 
and passed the porter. The lamps 
in the flagged passage were little 
better than luminous shadows in 
the darkness, and tho hollow si- 
lence re-echoed tho sound of his 
hurried steps. No ono was to be 
seen or heard in front of him. He 
camo to the letter which marked 
Julius’s abode. He looked into 
the gloomy doorway, and resolved 
he would see and speak to Julius 
in any case. He passed into the 
glcom and knocked at Julius’s 
door. After a pause the door was 
opened by Jenkins. Lefevre could 
not well make out the expression 
of the serving-man’s face, but he 
was satisfied that his voice was 
shaken as by a recent shock. 

“T wish to see Mr Courtney,” 
said Lefevre, in the half hope that 
Jenkins would say, “which Mr 
Courtney ?” 
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“Not at home, sir,” said Jen- 
kins in his flurried voice, and pre- 
pared to shut the door. 

“Not at home,Jenkins? You 
don’t mean that!” 

“Oh, it’s you, Dr Lefevre, sir. 
Mr Courtney is not at home, but 
perhaps ho will see you, sir; I 
hope he will; for he don’t seem to 
me at all well.” 

“But if he is engaged, Jen- 
kins——?” 

“Oh, sir, you know what ‘ not- 
at-home’ means,” answered Jen- 
kins. “It means anything or 
nothing. Will you step into tho 
drawing-room, sir, while I inquire? 
Mr Courtney is in his study.” 

“Thank you, Jenkins,” said the 
doctor; “I'll wait where I am.” 

Jenkins returned with deep con- 
cern on his face. “Mr Courtney’s 
compliments, sir,” said he, “and 
he is very sorry he cannot see you 
to-night. It is a pity, sir,” he 
edded, in a burst of confidence, 
“for he don’t seem well. He’s a- 
settin’ there with the lamp turned 
down, and his face in his hands.” 

“Ts he alone, then?” asked the 
doctor. 

“Ob yes, sir,” answered Jen- 
kins, in manifest surprise. 

“Has nobody been to- see him 
since he came in?” 

“No, sir, nobody,” said Jen 
kins, in wider surprise than before. 

It appeared to Lefevre that his 
friend must be sitting alone with 
the terrible discovery he had that 
night made of himself. His heart, 
therefore, urged him to go in and 
take him by the hand, and give 
what help and comfort he could. 

“T think.” said he to Jenkins, 
“T'll try and have a word with 
him.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jenkins, and 
led the way to the study. He 
tapped at the door, and then turn- 
ed the handle; but the door re- 
mained closed, 
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“ Who is thero?” asked a weary 
voice within, which scarce sound- 
ed like the voico of Julius. 

“T—Lofovro,” said the doctor, 
putting Jenkins asido. “ May not 
Icome in? I wanta friendly word 
with you.” 

“ Forgive mo, Lefevro,” said the 
voice, “that I do not let you in, 
I am vory busy at present.” 

“You aro alone,” said Lefevre, 
“are you not?” 

“ Alone,” said Julius ; “ yes, all 
alone!” There was a melting 
note of sadness in the words 
which went to the doctor’s heart. 

“My dear Julius,” said he, “I 
think [ know what’s troubling you. 
Don’t you think a talk with me 
might help you?” 

“You are very good, Lefevre.” 
(That was an unusual form of 
speech to como from Julius.) “I 
shall come to your houso in a few 
minutes, if you will allow me.” 

“Do,” answered Lefevre, for 
the moment completely satisfied. 
“Do!” And he turned away. 

But when Jenkins had closed 
the outer door upon him, doubts 
arose: Ought he not to have in- 
sisted on sceing whether Julius 
was in truth alone in the study? 
And why could they not have 
had their talk thero as well 
as in Savile Row? These 
doubts, however, he thrust down 
with the promise to himself that, 
if Julius did not come to him 
within half an hour, he would re- 
turn to him. Yet he had not 
gone many steps before an un- 
worthy suspicion shot up and 
arrested him: Suppose Julius had 
got rid of him to have the oppor- 
tunity of sending a mysterious 
companion away unseen? But 
Jenkins had said he had let no one 
in, and it was shameful to suspect 
both master and man of lying. 
Yet Lady Mary Fane had dis- 
tinctly recognised the man who 
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passed into the Albany court- 
yard: had he merely passed 
through on his unceasing pursuit 
of something unknown? or were 
father and son somehow aware of 
each other? Between this and 
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that his mind became a jumble of 


the wildest conjectures. He ima 


‘gined many things, but never con 


ceived that which soon showed 
itself to be the fact. 


CHAPTER IX.—AN APPARITION AND A CONFESSION. 


He let himself in with his latch- 
key, went into his dining-room, 
and sat down dressed as he was 
to wait. He listened through 
minute after minute for the ex- 
pected step. The window was 
open (for the midsummer night 
was warm), and all the sounds 
of belated and revelling London 
floated vaguely in the air. Twelve 
o'clock boomed softly from West- 
minster, and made the heavy 
atmosphere drowsily vibrate with 
the volume of the strokes. The 
reverberation of the last had 
scarcely died away when 4 light, 
measured footfall made him sit up. 
It came nearer and nearer, and 
then, after a moment’s hestitation, 
sounded on his own doorstep. 
With that there came the tap 
of a cane on the window. With 
thought and expectation resolutely 
suspended, Lefevre swung out of 
the room and to the hall - door. 
He opened it, and stood and gazed. 
The light of the hall-lamp fell upon 
a figure, the sight of which sent 
the blood in a gush to his heart, 
and pierced him with horror. He 
expected Julius, and he looked on 
the man whom he had followed on 
the crowded pavements some weeks 
before,—the man whom tho police 
had long sought for inoficciually ! 

““Won’t you let me in, Lefevre?” 
said the man. 

The doctor stood speechless, with 
his eyes fixed: the face and dress 
of the person before him were those 
of Hernando Courtney, but the 
voice was the voice of Julius, 


though it sounded strange and 
distant, and bore an accent as of 
death. Lefevre was involved in a 
wild turmoil and horror of surmise, 
too appalling to be exactly strted 
to himself; for he shrank with all 
his energy from the conclusion to 
which he was being forced. He 
turned, however, upon the request 
for admission, and led the way 
into tho dining-room, letting his 
visitor close the door and follow. 

“Lefevre,” said the strange 
voice, “I have come to show my- 
self * you, because I know you 
aro o true-hearted friend, and be- 

causo I think you have ‘that ex. 
guisite charity that can forgive all 
things.” 

“Show myself/” ... As Lefevre 
listened to the strange voice and 
looked at the strange person, the 
suspicion came upon him— What 
if he were but regarding an 
Illusion? He had read in some 
of his mystical and magical writers, 
that mon gifted with certain powers 
could project to a distance eidola 
or phantasms of varying likeness 
to thomselves: might not this be 
such a mocking phantesm of 
Julius? Ho drow his hand ccross 
his oyes, and looked again: the 
figuro still sat there. He put 
out his hand to test its sub- 
stantiality, and the voice cried 
in a keen pitch of terror— 

“ Don’t touch me !—for your own 
sake! . . . Why, Lefevre, do you 


look so amezed and overcome? Is 
not my wretched secret written in 
my face?” 
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“And you are:really Julius 
Courtney?” asked Lefevre, at 
length finding utterance, with 
measured emphasis, and in a voice 
which he hardly recognised as his 
own. 

“T am Julius Courtney 

He paused, for Lefevre had put 
his head in his hands, shaken with 
a silent paroxysm of grief. It 
wrung the doctor’s heart, as if in 
the person that sat opposite him, 
all that was noblest and most 
gracious in humenity were dis- 
graced and overthrown. 

“ Yes,” continued the voice, “I 
am Julius: there is no other 
Courtney that I know of, and soon 
there will be none at ail.” The 
doctor listened, but he could not 
endure to look again. “I am 
dying—I have been dying for a 
dozen years, and for a dozen 
years I have resisted and over- 
come death ; now I surrender, I 
have come to my period. I shall 
never enter your house again. I 
have only come now to confess my- 
self, and to ask a last favour of 
you—a last token of friendship.” 

“T will freely do what I can for 
you, Julius,” said the doctor, still 
without looking at him, “ though 
Iam too overcome, too bewildered, 
yet to say much to you.” 

“Thank you. You will hear 
my story and understand. It con- 
tains a secret which I, like a blind 
fool, have only used for myself, 
but which you will apply for the 
wide benefit of mankind, The re- 
quest I have to make of you is 
small, but it may seem extra- 
ordinary,—be my companion for 
twelve hours. I cannot talk to 
you here, enclosed and oppressed 
with streets of houses. Come with 
me for a few hours on the water ; 


” 





I have a fancy to see the sun rise’ 


for the last time over the sea. [ 
have my yacht ready near London 
Bridge, and a boat waiting at the 
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steps by Cleopatra’s Needle ; acab 
will soon take us there, Will you 
come?” . 

Lefevre did not look up. The 
voice of Julius sounded like an 
appeal from the very abode of 
death. Then he glanced in spite 
of himself in his face, and was 
moved and melted to unreserved 
compassion by’'the strained weari- 
ness of his expression—the open, 
luminous wistfulness of his eyes. 

“Yes; Dll go,” said he. “ But 
can’t I do something for you first? 
Let me consider your case.” 

“‘There’s nothing now to be done 
for me, Lefevre,” said Julius, shak- 
ing his head. “ You will perceive 
that when you have heard. mo 
out.” a 

The doctor went to find his man 
and tell him that he was going out 
for the night to attend on~an 
urgent case. When hé returned 
he stood 2 moment touched with 
misgiving. He thought of Lady 
Mary—he thought of his mother 
and sister. Ought he not to leave 
some hint behind him of the 
strange adventure upon which he 
was about to embark, and which 
might end he knew not how or 
where? Julius was observing him, 
and seemed to divine his doubt. 

“ You need have no hesitation,” 
said he. “I ask you only, for 
twelve hours. You can easily get 
back here by noon to-morrow. 
There is a south-west wind blow- 
ing, with every prospect of jset- 
tled weather. I am quite certain 
about it.” 

Fortified with that assurance, 
Lefevre put on a thicker over- 
coat and an old soft) hat, turned 
out the lights in the dining-room 
and in the hall, closed the door 
with a slam, and stood with, the 
new, the strange Julius in§ the 
street, fairly embarked rer ‘we 
adventure. It was only with}an 
effort that he could realise} he'was 
3 F 
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in the company of one who had 
been a familiar friend. They 
walked towards Regent Street 
without speaking. At the corner 
of Savile Row they came upon a 
policeman, and Lefevre had a sud- 
den thrill of fear lest his com- 
panion should, at length, be recog- 
nised and arrested. Courtney 
himself, however, appeared in no 
wise disturbed. In Regent Street 
he hailed a passing four-wheeler. 

*Wouldn’t ahansom be quicker?” 
said Lefevre. 

“Tt is better on your account,” 
said Julius, “that we should sit 
apart.” 

When they entered the cab, 
Courtney ensconced himself in the 
remote corner of the otherseat from 

fevre ; and thus without another 
word they drove to the Embank- 
ment. At the foot of the steps 
by Cleopatra’s Needle, they found 
& waterman and a boat in waiting. 
They entered the boat, Lefevre 
geing forward while Julius sat 
down at the tiller. The waterman 
pulled out. The tide was ebbing, 
and they slipped swiftly down the 
dark river, with broken reflections 
of lamps and lanterns on either 
bank streaming deep into the 
water like molten gold as they 
passed, and with tall buildings 
and chimney-shafts showing black 
against the calm night sky. 
Lefevre found it necessary at in- 
tervals to assure himself that he 
was hot drifting in a dream, or 
that the ghastly, burning - eyed 
figure, wrapped in a dark cloak in 
the stern, was not a strange visitor 
from the nether world. 

Soon after they had shot through 
London Bridge they were alongside 
a yacht almost in mid-stream. It 
was clear that all had been pre- 
arranged for Julius’s arrival ; for 
as soon as they were on board, the 
yacht (loosed from her upper moor- 
ing by the waterman who had 


[Dee. 


brought them down the river) be- 
gan to stand away. 
“We had better go forward,” 


said Courtney. “Are you warm 
enough ?” 

The doctor answered that he 
was, Courtney gave an order to 
one of the men, who went below 
and returned with a fur-lined coat 
which his master put on, That 
little incident gave a curious shock 
to Lefevre: it made him think of 
the mysterious stranger who had 
sat down opposite the young officer 
in the Brighton train, and it show- 
ed him that he had not been com- 
pletely satisfied that his friend 
Julivs and the person he had been 
wont to think of as Hernando 
Courtney were one and the same, 

They went forward to be free of 
the sail and its tackling. Courtney, 
wrapped in his extra, his fur-lined 
coat, pointing to a low folding- 
chair for Lefevre, threw himself 
on a heap of cordage. He looked 
eround and above him, at the rip- 
pling, dashing water and the black 
hulls of ships, and at the serene, 
starlit heavens stretching over all. 

“ How wonderful !—how beauti- 
ful it all is!” he exclaimed. ‘“ All, 
ell !—even the dullest and deadest- 
seeming things are vibrating, pal- 
pitating with the very madness of 
life! He set the world in my 
heart, and oh, haw I loved !—how 
I loved the world!” 

“Tt is a wonderful world,” said 
Lefevre, trying to speak cheer- 
fully ; ‘‘and you will take delight 
in it again when this abnormal fit 
of depression is over.” 

“ Never, Lefevre! — never, 
never!” said Courtney in strenu- 
ous tones, “I regret it deeply, 
bitterly, madly,—but yet I know 
that I have about done with it!” 

“ Julius,” said Lefevre, “I have 
been so amazed and bewildered, that 
I have found little to say: I can 
scarcely believe that you are in very 
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deed the Julius I have known for 
years. But now let me remind you 
i am your friend P 

“ Thank you, Lefevro.” 

" And I am ready to help 
you to the uttermost in this crisis, 
which I but dimly understand. 
Tell mo about yourself, and let mo 
see what I can do.” 

“You can do nothing,” said 
Julius, sadly shaking his head. 
“ Understand me; [ am not going 
to state a case for diagnosis. Put 
that idea aside; I merely wish to 
confess myself to my friend.” 

“But surely,” said Lefevre, “I 
may be your physician as well as 
your friend. ‘ Aslong as you have 
life there is hope of life.” 

“No, no, no Lefevre! There is 
a depth of life—life on the lees— 
that is worse than. death! If i 
could retrace my steps to the be- 
ginning of this, taking my know- 
ledge with me, then——1! But no, 
T must go my appointed way, and 
face what is beyond. .. . But let 
me tell you my story. 

“ You have heard something of 
my parentage from Dr Rippon, I 
believe. My father was Spanish, 
and my mother was English. I 
think I was born without that 
sense of responsibility to a tradi- 
tional or conventional standard 
which is called Conscience, and 
that sense of obligation to consider 








others as important as mysolf,’ 


which, I belicve, they call Al- 
truism. I do not know whether 
the lack of these senses had been 
manifest in my mother’s family, 
but I am sure it had been in my 
father’s. For generations it had 
been a law unto itself ; none of its 
members had known any duty but 
the fulfilment of his desires ; and I 
believe even that kind of outward 
conscience called Honour had 
scarcely existed for somo of them 
I had from my carliest recolloction 
the nature of these ancestors: 
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they, though dead, desired, acted, 
lived in me,—with something of a 
differsnce, due to I know not what. 
Let me try to state the fact as it 
appears to me looking back: I 
was for myself the one conscious- 
ness, the one person in the world, 
all else — trees, beasts, men and 
women, and what not—being the 
medium in which, and on which, 
I lived. I conceived of nothing 
around me but as existing to 
please, to amuse, to delight me, 
and if anything showed itself con- 
trary to theso ends, I simply 
avoided it. What I wished to do 
i did; what I wished to have [{ 
had ;—and nothing eles.. I do not 
suppose that in these points I was 
different from most other children 
of wealthy parents. Where I dif- 
fered, I believe, was in having a 
peculiarly sensitive, and at the 
same timo admirably healthy, con- 
stitution of body, which induced a 
remarkable development of desire 
and gratification. I can hardly 
make you understand, I am sure [ 
cannot make you feel—I myself 
cannot feel, I can only remember 
—what a bright natural creature 
I was when I was young.” 

“ Don’t I remember well,” said 
Lefevre, “ what you were like when 
I first met you in Paris?” 

“ Ah,” said Julius, “the change 
had begun thcn,—-the change that 
has brought me to this, I con- 
‘template myself as I was before 
that with bitior envy and regret. 
T was as a being sprung fresh from 
the womb _of primitive nature. 
I delighted in Nature as a child 
delights in its mother, and I throve 
on my delight as a child thrives. 
TU refused to go to school—and in- 
decd litiic pressure was put upon 
me—io be drilled in the paces and 
hypocrisy of civilised mankind, 
{ ran wild about the country; I 
became proficient in all bodily 
exercises; I fenced and wrestled 
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and boxed ; I leaped and swam; I 
rowed for days alone in a skiff; I 
associated with simple peasants, and 
with all kinds of animals; I de- 
lighted in air and water, and grass 
and trees: to me they were as 
much alive as beasts are. Oh, 
what an exquisite, abounding, un- 
clouded pleasure life was! When 
I was hungry I ate; when I was 
thirsty I drank ; when I was tired 
I slept; and when I woke I 
stretched myself like a giant re- 
freshed. It was a pure joy to me 
in those days to close my fingers 
into a fist and see the beauty and 
firmness of my muscles. When 
solemn, civilised people spoke to 
me of duty and work, I listened 
like an idiot. I had nothing in 
my consciousness to help me to 
understand them. I knew no 
more of duty than Crusoe on his 
island ; and as for work, I had no 
ambition, — why, then, should I 
work? I read, of courseo; but I 
read because I liked it, not be- 
cause I had tasks set me. I read 
everything that came in my way ; 
and very soon al! literature and 
science — all good poetry and ro- 
mance, and all genuine science— 
came to mean for me a fine, order- 
ly expression of nature and life. 
And religion, too, I felt as the 
ecstasy of nature. So I fed and 
flourished on the milk of life and 
the bread of life. 

“But a time came when I 
longed to live deeper, and to get 
at the pith and marrow of life. 
I was over twenty when it was 
reveaied to me in a noonday 
splendour and warmth of light, 
that the human is unspeakably 


the highest and most enthralling 
expression of life in all Nature. 
That discovery happened to me 
when I was in Morocoo with my 
father, who died there—no matter 
how—among those whom he liked 
to believe were his own people: 
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my mother had died long before, 
I had considerable wealth at my 
command, and I began to live at 
the height of all my faculties; I 
lived in every nerve, and at every 
pore. 
“ And then I began to perceivo 
a reverse to the bounteous beauty 
and the overflowing life of Nature, 
—a threatening quality, a devour- 
ing faculty in her by which she fed 
the joyous abundance of her life. 
I saw that all activity, ali the 
pleasant palpitation and titillation 
in the life of Nature and of Man, 
merely means that one living thing 
is feeding upon or is feeding an- 
other. I began to perceive that 
all the interest of life ¢entres in 
this alter-devouring principle. I 
discovered, morcover, this strange 
point,—that the joy of life is in 
direct proportion to the rapidity 
with which we lose or surrender 
life.” 

“Yes,” said Lefevre, “the giv- 
ing of pleasure is always more ex- 
quisite and satisfactory than the 
getting it.” 

“T lost life,” continued Julius, 
without noting Lefevre’s remark, 
—‘T lost life,—vital force, nervous 
ether, electricity, whatever you 
choose to call it,—at an enormous 
rate, but I as quickly replenished 
my loss, I had revelled for some 
time in this deeper life of give and 
take before I discovered that this 


faculty of recuperation also was 


curiously and wonderfully active 
in me. Whenever I fell into a 
state of weakness, wellnigh empty 
of life, I withdrew myself from 
company, and dwelt for a little 
while with the simplest forms of 
Nature.” 

“ But,” asked Lefevre, “how did 
you get into such a low condition ?” 

“How? Jlived/” said he with 
fervour. “Yes; £ lived: that 
was how! I had always delighted 
in animals, but then I began te 
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find that when I caressed them 
they were not merely tamed, as 
they had been wont, but com- 
pletely subdued ; and I felt rapid, 
and full accessions of life from con- 
tact with them. If I lay upon a 
bank of rich grass or wild flowers, 
I had to a slight extent the same 
revivifying sensation. The fable of 
Anteus was fulfilled in me. The 
constant recurrence and vigour of 
this recuperation not only filled me 
with pride, but also set me think- 
ing. I turned to medical science 
to find the secret of it. I entered 
myself as a student in Paris: it 
was then I met you. I read 
deeply, too, in the books of the 
medieval alchemists and sages of 
Spain, which my father had left 
me. It came upon me in a clear 
flood of evidence that Nature and 
man are one and indivisible, being 
animated by one identical Energy 
or Spirit of Life, however various 
may be the material forms; and 
that all things, all creatures, ac- 
cording to the activity of their life, 
have the power of communicating, 
of giving or taking, this invisi- 
ble force of life. It furthermore 
became clear to me that, though 
the force resides in all parts of a 
body, floating in every corpuscle of 
blood, yet its proper channels of 
circulation and communication are 
the nerves, so that as soon as a 
nerve in any one shape of life 
touches a nerve in any other, there 
is an instant tendency to establish 
in them a common level of the 
Force of Life. If I or you touch 
& man or woman with a finger, or 
clasp their hand, or embrace them 
more completely, the tendency is 
at once set up, and the force seeks 
to flow, and, according to certain 
conditions, does flow, from one to 
another, evermore seeking to find 
a common level,—always, that is, 
in the direction of the greater need, 
or the; greater capacity. I saw 
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then that not only had I a greater 
storage capacity, so to say, than 
most men, but also, therefore, when 
exhaustion came, I had a more in- 
sistent need for replenishment, and 
a more violent shrinking at all 
times from any weak or unhealthy 
person who might. even by chance 
contact make a demand on my 
store of life.” 

“And is that your secret?” 
asked Lefevre. “I have arrived 
ina different way at something 
like the same discovery.” 

**T know you have,” said Julius. 
“But my peculiar secret{is not 
that, though it is connected with 
it. I am growing very tired,” 
said he, abruptly. “I must be 
quick, Lefevre,” he continued in 
a hurried, weak voice of appeal ; 
“grant me one little last favour to 
enable me to finish,” 

“Anything I can do I will, 
Julius,” said Lefevre, suddenly 
roused out of the half-drowsiness 
which the soft night induced. He 
was held between alarm and fas- 
cination by the look which Julius 
bent on him. 

“T am ashamed to ask, but you 
are full of life,” said Julius: “I am 
at the shallowest ebb. Just for 
one minute help me. Of your free- 
will submit yourself to me for but 
a moment. Will you do me that 
service ?” 

“Yes,” said Lefevre, after an 
instant’s hesitation ; “certainly I 
will.” 

Julius half rose from his reclin 
ing position ; he turned on Lefevre 
his wonderful eyes, which in the 
mysterious twilight that suffused 
the midsummer night burned with 
a surprising brilliance. Lefevre 
felt himself seized and held in 
their influence. 

“Give me your hand,” said 
Julius, 

The doctor gave his hand, his 
eyes being still held by those of 
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Julius, and instantly, as it seemed 
te him, he plunged, as a man dives 
into the sea, into a guif of uncon- 
sciousness, from which he present- 
ly emerged with something like a 
gasp and with a tremulous sensa- 
tion about his heart. What had 
happened to him he did not know; 
but he felt slacker of fibre, as if 
virtue had gone out of him, while 
Julius, when he spoke, seemed re- 
freshed as by a draught of wine. 

*‘How are you?” asked Julius. 
“For heaven’s sake don’t let me 
think that at the last I have 
troubled much the current of your 
life! Will you have something to 
eat and drink? There’s wine and 
food below.” 

“Thank you; no,” said Lefevre. 
“TIT am well enough, only a little 
drowsy.” 

“T am stronger,” said Julius, 
“but it will not last; so let me 
finish my story.” 

Then he continued ‘“ Having 
explained to myself, in the way 
I have told you, the ease of my 
unwitting replenishment of force 
whenever I was brought low, I set 
myself to improve on my discovery. 
I saw before me a prospect of en- 
joyment of all the delights of life, 
deeper arfd more constant than 
most men ever know,—if I could 
only ensure to myself with absolute 
certainty a still more complete and 
rapid reinvigoration as often soever 
as I sank into exhaustion. I was 
quite sure that no energy of life 
is finer or fuller than the human 
at its best.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Le- 
fevre, turning away. with an in- 
voluntary shudder. 

“For heaven’s « sake cried 
Julius,«“don’t shrink from me 
now, or you will tempt me to be 
less frank than I have been. I 
wish to make full.confession. I 
know,.I ‘see now, I have been 


ad 


cruelly, brutally selfish—as selfish 
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as Nature herself !—none knows 
that better than I. But remem- 
ber, in extenuation, what I have 
told you of my origin and my 
growth. And I had not the sus- 
picion of a thought of injuring 
any one. Foel! fool! egregious 
fool that I was! I who under- 
stood most things so clearly did 
not guess that no creature, no 
being in the universe — god, or 
man, or beast—-can indulge in 
arrogant, full, magnificent enjoy- 
ment without gathering and living 
in himself, squandering through 
himself, the lives of others, to their 
eternal loss and his own final 
ruin! But, as I said, I did not 
think, and it was not evident until 
recently, that I injured any one. 
I had for a long time been aware 
that I had an unusual mesmeric 
or magnetic influence—call it what 
you will—over others. [I culti- 
vated that power in eye and hand, 
so that I was soon able to take 
any person at unawares whom I 
considered fit for my purpose, and 
subdue him or her completely to 
myself. Then after one or two 
failures I hit upon a method, 
which I perfected at length into 
entire simplicity, by which I was 
able to tap the nervous system 
and draw into myself as much as 
ever I needed of the abounding 
force of life, without leaving any 
sign which even the most skilful 
doctor could detect.” 

“Julius, you sicken me!” ex- 
claimed Lefevre. ‘1 am a doctor, 
but you sicken me!’ 

“T explain myself so in detail,” 


said Julius, “because you are a 


doctor. But let me finish. I lived 
that life of complete wedlock with 
Nature for I dare not think how 
many years.” 

“ And you did not ‘get weary of 
it?” asked Lefevre. 

“Weary of it? No! I returned 
to it always,*after a pause of a 
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few days for the reinvigoration I 
needed,—I returned to it with all 
the freshness of youth, with the 
advantage which, of course, mere 
youth can never have,—an amaz- 
ingly rich experience. I revelled 
in the full lap of life. I passed 
through many lands, civilised and 
barbaric ; but it was my especial 
delight to strike down to that 
simple, passionate, essential nature 
which lies beneath the thickest 
lacquer of refinements in our civi- 
lised societies. Oh, what a life it 
was !—what a life ! 

“But a change came: it must 
have been growing on me for some 
time without ;my knowledge. I 
commonly removed from society 
when I felt exhaustion coming on 
me; but on one occasion it chanced 
that [’stayed on in the pleasant 
company I was in (I was then in 
Vienna). I did not exactly feel 
ill; I felt merely weary and lan- 
guid, and thought that presently 
I would go to bed. Gradually I 
began to observe that the looks of 
my companions were bent strange- 
ly on me, and that the expression 
of their countenances more and 
more developed surprise and alarm. 
‘What is the matter with you all?’ 
I demanded ; when they instantly 
cried, ‘What is the matter with 
you?- Have you been poisoned ?’ 
I rose and went and looked in a 
mirror ; I saw, with ghastly horror, 
what I was like, and I knew then 
that I was doomed. ¢I fled from 
that company for ever.*I saw-that, 
when the‘alien*life:on which I 
flourished was;gone‘out of me, I 
was a worn old man,—that the Fire 
of Life which usually burned in my 
body, making me look bright and 
young, was now none of it my own; 
a few hot ashes only were mine, 
which Death sat cowering by! I 
could not but sit and gaze at the 
reflection of the seared ghastliness 
of that face, which was mine and 
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yet not mine, and feel wellnigh 
sick unto death,:, After a while, 
however, [ plucked up heart. [ 
considered that it was impossible 
this change had come all at ence ; 
I must have looked like that—or 
almost like that—once or twice or 
oftener before, and yet life and re- 


invigoration had gone on as they | 


had been wont. I wrapped myself 
well up, and went out. I found a 
fit subject. I replenished my life 
as theretofore ; my youthful, fresh 
appearance returned, and my con- 
fidence with it. I refused to look 
again upon my own, my worn face, 
from that time until to-night. 
“But alarm again seized me 
about a year ago, when-I chanced 
by calculation to note that my 
periods of abounding life were 
gradually getting shorter, — that 
I needed reinvigoration at more 
frequent intervals;—not that I 
did not take as much from my 
subjects as formerly—on the con- 
trary, I seemed to take more—-but 
that I lost more rapidly what I 
took, as if my body were becoming 
little better than a fine sieve. : The 
last stage of all was this that you 
are familiar with, when my subjects 
began to be so utterly exhausted 
as to attract public notice, Yet 
that is not what has given me 
pause, and made me resolve to 
bring the ¢ whole « weary, selfish 
business to an’end.”° Could I not 


have gone elsewhere — anywhere, . 


the wide world over—and - lived 
my life? But I was kept, I was 
tethered here, to this London by a 
feeling-I had never known before. 
Call it by the common fool’s name 
of Love; call it what you will. I 
was fascinated by your sister Nora, 
even as others had been fascinated 
by me, even as I had been in my 
youth by the bountiful, gracious 
beauty of Nature,” 
“T have wanted to ask you,” 

said Lefevre, “for an explanation 
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of your conduct towards Nora. 
Why did you—with your awful 
life—life which, as you say, was 
not your own, and your extraor- 
dinary secret—why did you re- 
main near her, and entangle her 
with your fascinations? What 
did you desire? — what did you 
hope for?” 

“TI scarcely know for what I 
hoped. But let me speak of her; 
for she has traversed and com- 
pletely eclipsed my former vision 
of Nature. I have told you what 
my point of view was,—alone in 
the midst of Nature. I was for 
myself the only consciousness in 
the world, and all the world be- 
sides was merely a variety of 
material and impression, to be ob- 
served and known, to be interested 
in and delighted with. I was thus 
lonely, lonely as a despot, when 
Nora, your sister, appeared to me, 
and instantly I became aware there 
was another consciousness in the 
world as great as, or greater than, 
my own,—another person than my- 
self, a person of supreme beauty 
and intelligence and faculty. She 
became to me all that Nature had 
been, and more. She expressed 
for me all that I had sought to 
find diffused through Nature, and 
at the same time she stood forth 
to me as an equal of my own kind, 
with as great a capacity for life. 
At first I had a vision of our 
living and reigning together, so to 
say, though the word may seem to 
you absurd ; but I soon discovered 
that there was a gulf fixed be 
tween us,—the gulf of tho life 1 
had lived ; she stood pure where I 
had stood a dozen years ago. So, 
gradually, she subverted my whole 
scheme of life; more and more, 
without knowing it, she made me 
see and judge myself with her eyes, 
till I felt altogether abased before 
her, But that which finally strip- 
ped the veil from me, and showed 


me myself as the hateful incarna- 
tion of relentlessly devouring Self, 
was my influence upon her, which 
culminated in the event of last 
night. Oan you conceive how I was 
smitten and pierced with horror 
by the discovery that rose on me 
like a nightmare, that even on 
her sweet, pure, sumptuous life, 
I had unwittingly begun to prey? 
For that discovery flung wide the 
door of the future and showed me 
what I would become. 

“ Beautiful, calm, divine Nora! 
If I could but have continued 
near her without touching her, to 
delight in the thought and the 
sight of her, as one delights in the 
wind and the sunshine! But it 
could not be. I could only ap- 
pear fit company for her if I re- 
freshed and strengthened myself 
as I had been wont; but my new 
disgust of myself, and pity for my 
victims, made me shudder at the 
thought. What then? » Here I 
am, and the time has come (as 
that old doctor said it would) when 
death appears more beautiful and 
friendly and desirable than life. 
Forgive me, Lefevre—forgive me 
on Nora’s part,—and forgive me in 
the name of human nature.” 

Lefevre could not reply for the 
moment. He sat convulsed with 
heartrending sobs. He put out 
his hand to Julius. 

“No, no!” exclaimed Julius, 
“I must not take our hand. 
You know I must not.” 

“Take my hand,” cried Lefevre. 
“I know what it means. Take 
my life! Leave me but enough to 
recover. I give it you freely, for 
I wish you to live. You shall not 
die. By heaven! you shall not 
die. O Julius, Julius! why did 
you not tell me this long ago? 
Science has resource enough to 
deliver you from your mistake.” 

“ Lefevre,” said Julius, —and his 
eyes sparkled with tears and_his 
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weakening voice was choked,— 
* your friendship moves me deeply 
—to the soul. But science can do 
nothing for me: science has not 
yet sufficient knowledge of the 
principle on which I lived. Would 
you have me, then, live on,—pass- 
ing to and fro among mankind 
merely as a blight, taking the 
energy of life, even from whom- 
soever I would not? No, I must 
die! Death is best !” 

“T will not let you die,” said 
Lefevre, rising to take a pace or 
two on the deck. ‘You shall 
come home with me. I shall feed 
your life—there are dozens besides 
myself who will be glad to assist 
—till you are healed of the de- 
vouring demon you have raised 
within you.” 

“No, no, no, my dear friend !” 
cried Julius. “I have steadily 
sinned against the most vital law 
of life.” 

Julius,” said Lefevre, standing 
over him, “‘ my friendship, my love 
for you may blind me to the enor- 
mity of your sin, but I can find it 
in me to say, in the name of hu- 
manity, ‘I forgive youall! Now, 
rise up and live anew! Your in- 
telligence, your soul is too rare and 
admirable to be snuffed out like a 
guttering candle !’” 

“ Lefevre,” said Julius, “ you 
are a perfect friend! But your 
knowledge of this secret force of 
Nature, which we have both stud- 
ied, is not so great as mine. Let 
me tell you, then, that this mysti- 
cal saying, which I once scoffed at, 
is the profoundest truth :— 


* Who loveth life shall lose it all: 
Who aeeketh life shall surely fall!’ 


There is no remedy for me but 
death, which (who knows?) may 
be the mother of new life !” 

“Tt would have been better for 
you,” said Lefevre, sitting down 
again with his head in his hands, 
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“better—if you had never seen 
Nora.” 

“Nay, nay,” cried Julius, sit- 
ting up, animate with a fresh im- 
pulse of life. “Better for her, 
dear, beautiful soul, but not for 
me! I have truly lived only since 
I saw her, and I have the joy of 
feeling that I have beheld and 
known Nature’s sole and perfect 
chrysolite. But I must be quick, 
my friend ; the dawn will soon be 
upon us There is but one other 
thing for me to speak of — my 
method of taking to myself the 
force of life. It is my sécret; 
it is perfectly adapted for profes- 
sional use, and I wish to give it to 
you, because you are wise enough 
in mind, and great enough of soul, 
to use it for the benefit of man- 
kind.” 

“JT will not hear you, Julius!” 
exclaimed Lefevre. “ I am neither 
wise nor great. Your perfect se- 
cret would be too much for me. 
I might be tempted to keep it 
for my own use. Come home 
with me, and apply it well your- 
self.” 

Julius was silent for a space, 
murmuring only, “TI have no time 
for argument.” Then his face 
assumed the white sickness of 
death, and his dark eyes seemed to 
grow larger and to burn with a 
concentrated fire. 

“Lefevre!” he panted in amaze- 
ment, “do you know that you are 
refusing such a medical and spir- 
itual secret as the world has not 
known for thousands of years? A 
secret that would enable you— 
you—to work cures more wonder- 
ful than any that are told of the 
greatest Eastern Thaumaturge ?” 

“T have discovered a method,” 
answered the doctor, —‘“‘an imper- 
fect, clumsy method—for myself, 
of transmitting nervous force or 
ether for curative purposes. That, 
for the present, must be enough for 
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mé. I cannot hear your secret, 
Julius.” 

“ Lefevre, I bog of you,” plead- 
ed Julius, “take it from me. I 
have promised myself, as a last 
satisfaction, that the secret I have 
guarded — it is not altogether 
mine: it is an old oriental secret 
—that now I would hand it over 
to you for the good of mankind, 
that at the last I might say to 
myself, ‘I have, after all, opened 
my hand liberally to my fellow- 
men!’ For pity’s sake, Lefevre, 
don’t deny me that small final 
satisfaction |!” 

“Julius,” said Lefevre, firmly, 
“if your method is so perfect—as 
1 believe it must be from what I 
have seen—I dare not lay on my- 
self the responsibility of possessing 
its secret.” 

“Would not my example keep 
you from using it selfishly ¢” 

“Does the experience of an- 
other,” demanded the doctor, 
“however untoward it may be, 
ever keep a man from making his 
own? 1 dare not—I dare not 
trust myself to hold your perfect 
secret. ” 

“Then share it with others,” 
responded Julius, promptly; “and 
I daresay it is not so perfect, but 
that it could be made more perfect 
still.” 

“T’ll have nothing to do with it, 
Julius ; you must keep and use it 
yourself.” 

“Then,” cried Juiius, throwing 
himself on his bed of cordage, 
“then there will be, indeed, an 
end of me!” 

There was no sound for a time, 
but the soft rush of the sea at the 
bows of the yacht. They had left 
the Thames water some distance be- 
hind, and were then in that part of 
the estuary where it is just possible 
in mid-channel to descry either 
coast. The glorious rose of dawn 
was just beginning to flame in the 
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eastern sky. Lefevre looked about 
him, and strove to shake off the 
sensation, which vould cling to 
him that he was involved in a 
strange dream. There lay Julius 
or Hernando Courtney before him ; 
or at least the figure of a man 
with his face hid in his hands. 
What more could be said or 
done ? 

In the meantime light was swift- 
ly rushing up the sky and waking 
all things to life. A flock of sea- 
gulls came from the depth of the 
night and wheeled about the yacht, 
their shrill screams strangely soft- 
encd in the morning air. At the 
sound of them Julius roused him- 
self, and raised himself on his 
elbow to watch their beautiful evo- 
lutions. As he watched, one and 
another swooped gracefully to the 
water, and hanging there an in- 
stant, rose with a fish and flew 
away. Julius flung himself again 
on his face. 

“OQ God!” he cried. “Is it 
not horrible? © Even on such a 
beautiful day as this death wakes 
as early as life! #Devouring 
death is ushered in by the dawn, 
hand in hand with generous life! 
Awful, devilish Nature! that 
makes all creatures full of beauty 
and delight, and then condemns 
them to live upon each other! 
Nature is the sphinx : she appears 
soft and gentle and more lovely 
than heart can bear, but if you 
look closer, you see she is a creature 
with claws and teeth that rend and 
devour! I thought, fool that I 
was! that I had found the secret 
to solve her riddle! But it was an 
empty hope, a vain imagination. 
... Yet, I have lived! Yes, I 
have lived!” 

He rose and stood erect, facing 
the dawn, with his back to Lefevre. 
He stood thus for some time, with 
one foot on the low bulwark of the 
vessel, till the sun leaped above 
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the horizon and flamed with blind- 
ing brilliance across the sea. 

“Ah!” he murmured. “The 
superb, the glorious sun! Un- 
wearied lord of Creation! Gen- 
erous giver of all light and life ! 
And yet, who knows what worlds 
he may not have drawn into his 
flaming self, and consumed during 
the wons of his existence? It is 
ever and everywhere the same: 
death in company with life! And 
swift, strong death is better than 
slow, weak life! . Almost 
the splendour and inspiration of 
his rising tempt me tostay! Great 
nourisher and renewer of life’s 
heat !” 

He put off his fur coat, and let 
it fall on the deck, and stood for a 
while as if wrapt in ecstasy. Then, 
before Lefevre could conceive his 
intention, his feet were together 
on the bulwark, and with a flash 
and a plunge he was gone ! 

Amazement held the doctor’s 
energies congealed, though but for 
an instant or two. Then he threw 
off hat and coat, and stood alert 
and resolute to dive to Julius’s 
rescue when he rose, while those 
who manned the yacht prepared 
to cast a buoy and line. Not a 
ripple or flash of water passed un- 
heeded ; the flood of sunshine rose 
fuller and fuller over the world ; 
moments grew to minutes, and 
minutes swelled te hopeless hours 
under the doctor’s weary eyes, till 
it seemed to them as if the universe 
were only a swirling, greedy ocean ; 
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—but no sign appeared “of; his 
night’s companion: his‘ — 


quenched in the depths off the 


restless waters, as a flaming meteor 
is quenched in night. At length 
Lefevre ordered the yacht to stand 
away to the shore, his heart torn 
with grief and self-upbraiding” He 
had called Courtney his friend, and 
yet until that last he had never 
won his.inner confidence ; and now 
he knew that his friend—he of the 
gentle heart, the peerless intelli- 
gence, and the wildly erring life 
—was dead in the hour of self- 
redemption. 

When he had landed, however, 
given to the proper authorities 
such information as was necessary, 
and set off by train on his return 
to town, the agitation of his grief 
began to assuage ; and when‘ next 
day, upon the publication in the 
papers of the news of Courtney’s 
death by drowning, a solicitor 
called in Savile Row with ajwill 
which he had drawn up two days 
before, and by which all Julius 
Courtney’s property was left to Dr 
Lefevre, to dispose of as he thought 
best, “for scientific and humane 
ends,” the doctor admitted to his 
reason that a death that could 
thus calmly be prepared was not 
lightly to be questioned. 

“He must have known best,” he 
said to himself, as he bowed over 
his hands—‘“ he must have known 
best when to put off the poisoned 
garment of life he had woven for 
himself.” 

J. MacLaren Coppan; 
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THE CASKET LETTERS AND MARY STUART.’ 


A REPLY TO CERTAIN CRITICS. 


Mary S:vart's story is as per- 
ennially fascinating as a fairy 
tale. Apart from her strongly 
marked and yet ambiguous person- 
ality, the interest centres in the 
apparently insoluble riddle which 
the circumstances attending Darn- 
ley’s death present to the histori- 
cal student. That riddle cannot 
be unravelled until some moderate 
ly reasonable explanation of the 
famous documents known as the 
Casket Letters has been found. 
More than twenty years ago I had 
come to the conclusion that while 
it was possible that some of the 
documents were genuine, it was 
probable that one of them at least 
(and that the most incriminating) 
had been fabricated. I had a good 
deal of correspondence on the sub- 
ject with Mr Froude while his 
‘History of England’ was being 
published (the volumes, it will be 
remembered, appeared at inter- 
vals); and some time in 1869 or’70 
I prepared at his suggestion a series 
of articles (which appeared soon 
afterwards in ‘ Fraser's Magazine ’) 
in which this view was strongly 
pressed. A very masterly contri- 
bution to the discussion by the late 
Mr Hosack, in which a somewhat 
similar line of argument was fol- 
lowed, had been published in 1869.1 
My impression is that we had 
arrived independently at substan- 
tially the same conclusion. * My 
apology for Mary has been more 
than - once reprinted, and - Mr 


Hosack’s work has become one of: 


the classics of the controversy. 
Our view appeared to many critics 
to be essentially reasonable, and 
was, I believe, very generally ac- 
cepted. Until quite lately, indeed, 
it may be said to have held the 
field ; and the foreign apologists of 
Mary, who during the past twenty. 
years have brought German erudi- 
tion and Gallic brilliancy to solve 
the conundrum, have, with few 
exceptions, been content to empha- 
sise the argument with which Mr 
Hosack’s name will continue to be 
associated. ; 

In the brief chapter on the 
Casket Letters which appeared in 
my recent work on ‘ Maitland of 
Lethington,’? the reasons for the 
true faith (as we hold it) were very 
summarily, and, I had hoped, very 
moderately stated. Very moder- 
ately—for I was anxious, in‘a 
strictly historical work, to avoid 
any appearance of dogmatism. or 
partisanship. My conclusion was,' 
not that the documents had been 
proved to be; fabricated, but that 
they belonged to a class of writings 
which cannot be used with abso- 
lute confidence that they are what 
they profess to be. The historian, 
I said, was not required to address 
himself to the solution of problems 
which the lapse of time and the 
animosity of partisans may have 
rendered insoluble. « He, had: to 


‘consider only whether certain doc- 


uments to which, ever since they 
were first produced, acute suspicion 
has been held,to attach, can, be 
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1 Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers.\, By J ohn Hosack. Edinburgh : 1869. 
2 Maitland of Lethington and the Scotland of Mary Stuart.¥% Edinburgh : 
1887-88. A considerable number of the chavters appeared as articles in ‘Maga’ 


during 1886-7-8. 
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accepted by him as material on 
which it is safe to build. “For 
my own part,” I added, “I am 
slow to believe that any entirely 
candid and cautious inquirer will 
henceforth be willing to accept the 
responsibility, He will hold, on 
the contrary, that the contents of 
Morton’s casket have been insuf- 
ficiently authenticated, and that 
Mary must be condemned, if con- 
demned at all, upon other evi- 
dence.” I have seen no reason to 
doubt the soundness of this con- 
clusion. 

My argument has been criticised 
with more or less keenness of hos- 
tility, on the assumption appar- 
ently that I was an indiscriminate 
advocate of Mary Stuart’s claims 
to canonisation. Tet has never 
been my view. I have never held 
that she was during her life saint, 
and in her death a martyr. I 
have maintained only that she was 
a very charming sinner, and that 
the sinister portrait of her which 
has been transmitted to us by 
Buchanan is a gross caricature of 
an exceptionally brilliant woman 
who was neither a Messalina nor 
a Mrs Fry. 

Every reader of history is ac- 
quainted with the circumstances 
which led to the production of 
the Oasket Letters. After Mary’s 
flight to England, Elizabeth pro- 
posed that the political issues in- 
volved in the recent conflict in 
Scotland should be referred to a 
Commission, with the view of 
bringing about reasonable terms 
of accommodation between Mary 
and the Lords, The Commission 
was not appointed to decide any 
question involving Mary’s relations 
with Bothwell—any question affect- 
ing her honour; and from first to 
last Mary resolutely declined to 
allow such questions to be raised. 
But Elizabeth was naturally 
anxious that the Queen of Scots 
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should cease to be a dangerous 
rival—should be made impossible 
as the “successor”; and she in- 
sisted on the production before 
the Commission of certain letters 
which the Lords declared had 
been written by Mary and ad- 
dressed to Bothwell. These are 
the documents which are known 
as the Casket Letters, and which 
‘were originally made public in an 
early edition of George Buchan- 
an’s ‘Detection.’ It was always 
understood until Goodall wrote 
that the French versions which 
appeared in the ‘ Detection’ were 
the letters produced at West- 
minster; for it does not seem to 
have occurred to any one that it 
was possible that Buchanan and 
Cecil (who were unquestionably 
directly or indirectly responsible 
for the publication, and who had 
the originals, or copies of the 
originals, in their possession) would 
publish versions in the French 
language which had been trans- 
lated from Scots or Latin. 

I have never attached excessive 
importance to Goodall’s method, 
though the ingenuity with which 
it was applied cannot be too highly 
praiscd. Philology alone will not 
settle this question. Goodall main- 
tained that the Scots letters in the 
‘ Detection ’ were idiomatic and or- 
iginal ; that the French were trans- 
lations ; that the letters, therefore, 
had not been written by Mary. 
Had he confined his argument to 
the Glasgow letter (or letters), or 
rather to certain portions of the 
Glasgow letter, his position would 
have been strong, if not impreg- 
nable. There are passages in the 
Scots version of that letter which 
never came from the tame pen of 
a translator—passages racy of the 
soil, instinct with the life and force 
of original composition, But Good- 
all overstated his case—as advo- 
cates will sometimes do. 
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not necessary for him to prove that 
all the documents were forged, 
certain of them being quite con- 
sistent with the innocence of his 
client. And by-and-by it appeared, 
curiously enough, that these were 
the letters which had been least 
affected by his destructive criti- 
cism. His method when applied 
to them failed to convince. Copies, 
moreover, were found among the 
State papers which had been taken 
apparently directly from the orig- 
inals; and in these many of the 
linguistic errors, on which he had 
relied, did not occur. But as re- 
gards the Glasgow letter, his argu- 
ment has not been shaken by 
any subsequent contribution to 
the controversy ; and it cannot be 
too often repeated that, in so far 
es Mary’s complicity in the murder 
is involved, the Glasgow letter is 
the only one that compromises her. 
The other letters are more or less 
capable of explanation; the Glas- 
gow letter cannot be explained 
away. Goodall was thus so far 
right ;—the Glasgow letter, or por- 
tions of the Glasgow letter, had 
not, and could not have been, orig- 
inally written in French ; had not, 
therefore, and could not have 
been, written by Mary. Public 
and private libraries have been 
ransacked in vain; and it may 
now be asserted with absolute con- 
fidence that no manuscript copy — 
no copy in French, that is—of the 
Glasgow letter exists. It can 
hardly be denied, it is hardly de- 
nied now by any competent critic, 


that the one fatally compromising 
document produced by the Lords 
has been completely discredited. 
It has been maintained. indeed, by 
a recent writer (Mr Henderson) 
that even if the Casket Letters 
were discredited, the other evi- 
dence against Mary—the evidence 
apart from the letters—would re- 
main unshaken. Such a conten- 
tion, however, is not consistent 
with common-sense. If the Glas- 
gow letter was not written by 
Mary—that is to say, if the Glas- 
gow letter was fabricated — the 
fact will be. held to prove, not 
merely that Mary was innocent, 
but that the men who fabricated 
the letter to justify themselves 
knew her to be so.! 

The same writer asserts that even 
if one of the translated French let- 
ters was not the version produced 
at Westminster, Goodall’s theory 
necessarily collapses. The argu- 
ment is unsound, If we admit, 
what cannot well be denied, that 
there is a generic difference be- 
tween the Scots of the Glasgow 
letter and the Scots of the others, 
then, in so far as the incriminat- 
ing letter is concerned, Goodall’s 
theory does not collapse. Suppose, 
for instance, that another version in 
French of the Glasgow letter were 
found in one of the public offices— 
another version in which the French 
was less impure and corrupt, and 
less obviously a translation—-what 
would be the effect of the dis- 
covery? Would it not merely 
amount to this—that another 





1 There can be no doubt that the other evidence was held to be insufficient at 
the time, and that it was not until Elizabeth had told the Lords roundly that 
without some evidence to show that Mary was in league with Bothwell they had 
no case, that the letters were with hesitation and reluctance yi: 4uced. The 
whole evidence must therefore be taken as an unum quid ; and if it is shown 
that the letters were fabricated, the fraud, to say the least, will indispose a candid 
mind to regard the other evidence with favour. If the Lords were at last forced 
to fall back upon the letters that had been manufactured either by themselves or 
by their friends, one is naturally led to the conclusion that it was the accuser, 


and not the accused, who was guilty. 
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translation into French of a letter 
originally written in Scots had 
been made at the time? It ap- 
pears to me to be quite obvious 
that the admission that letters 
which may be genuine were com- 
posed in French does not affect 
the argument that the fabricated 
or manufactured detter was com- 
posed in Scots. 

Mr Henderson admits that much 
controversy would have heen 
spared, and that Buchanan would 
have better served the interests of 
future generations had he included 
the original French versions in the 
edition of the ‘ Detection ’ issued in 
this country. Why, then, did he 
not do it? No plausible explana- 
tion has been offered. I do not 
think that we have—any of us on 
either side—got to the heart of 
the mystery that surrounds the 
Glasgow letter. Assuming for the 
sake of argument that the Scots 
version which we possess was taken 
from a French original, there must 
have been something about the 
very appearance of the original 
which, when closely examined (it 
never was closely examined by 
those who represented Mary — 
they never saw it, in fact), would 
have created suspicion. It was 
jealously hidden away; whereas 
the Scots version was constantly 
hawked about,—sent to Elizabeth, 
brought to York, retained in the 
public offices, translated into 
French for the ‘ Detection.’ The 
hesitation, the reluctance of the 
Lords to come to close quarters, 
to allow the letter to be handled, 
can only be explained on the 
hypothesis that it would not bear 
inspection,-—that it was a witness 
who would break down if cross- 
examined. 
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Mr. Henderson endeavours to 
show that there are traces even 
jin the Scots Glasgow letter of a 
French origin. In this, I think, 
he fails. The Scots is the idio 
matic Scots of the time. Mr 
Henderson is conscientious and 
diligent; if he will go carefully 
through the volumes which are 
being printed by the Scottish Text 
Society, he will be able to show, on 
precisely the same lines, that the 
original compositions of the early 
Scottish pocts are really transla- 
tions from the French. The truth 
is that many French words, idioms, 
and proverbial phrases (probably 
from the close intercourse between 
the two countries) had in the six- 
teenth century acquired a Scottish 
domicile—had been acclimatised 
and domesticated in Scotland. 

It seemed to me, therefore, when 
I prepared my original apology for 
Mary, that the whole controversy 
must ultimately come to turn upon 
the authenticity of a single letter. 
If the Glasgow letter proved to 
be genuine, if the Glasgow letter 
proved to be fabricated, there was 
in either event an end to the con- 
troversy. Ido not think I exag- 
gerate when I say that the diff- 
culties in the way of accepting the 
Glasgow letter as genuine (quite 
irrespective of the philological 
argument) have of late years been 
deemed insuperable. Writers who 
have no love for Mary are forced 
to admit that it is incredible that 
she wrote this letter.! 

Since ‘ Maitland of Lethington’ 
was published, various contribu- 
tions have been made to the Mary 
Stuart controversy. The opinion 
of the leading literary journals at 
home and abroad has been elicited ; 
one gentleman has written  vol- 








! Thus the ‘Saturday Review ’ (May 4, 1889)—‘“* We cannot ourselves conceive 
the etate of mind of any one who, quietly reading this document, regarde it as an 
actual composition written by a single person, even interruptedly, on a single 


occasion or series of occasions, and despatched as a letter to another individual.” 
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ume,! and another has written 
an article in the ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view,’? to controvert the opinions 
I have expressed ; and the series 
of ‘Studies of Mary Stuart’ by 
M. Martin Philippson, which 
appeared a year ago in the 
‘Revue Historique,’ have been 
privately reprinted during the 
present year. [I have to thank 
M. Philippson for a copy of his 
admirable volume,—a volume ad- 
mirable for its ease, its grace, and 
its lucidity. No more complete 
summary of the evidence against 
the Casket Letters has been made 
since Hosack wrote; and the 
critics who are not yet satisfied 
that a fraud was practised when 
Morton produced the casket, will 
find in this brilliant Frenchman a 
foeman worthy of their steel.® 

The article in the ‘ Edinburgh’ 
is one of those effusions which it 
is difficult to treat seriously. It 
is bitter and personal; disingen- 
uous, if not frankly dishonest. 
There is a good deal of Addison 
(Pope’s Addison) in the paper, 
though the elements, of course, 
are less finely mixed. I knew 
that my view of the relations of 
Maitland and Knox was certain 
to provoke criticism; and sound 
and temperate criticism — such 


criticism, for instance, as was 
indicated by Professor Masson in a 
most instructive lecture on Scot- 
tish Historical Research — would 
have been welcome. It was of 
course to be expected that any 
vindication of Maitland—any sus- 
tained argument going to show 
that the Scottish Reformation was 
not so successful as it might have | 
been, had the ecclesiastics been 
less truculent and the laymen less 
greedy—would be bitterly resented 
by those who hold that Knox was 
infallible. The reception of the 
work was far more cordial, the 
acquiescence in its conclusions 
far more general, than I had looked 
for; and it seemed indeed as if a 
good deal of the ecclesiastical acri- 
mony of a past generation had 
died out. Soon after the. last 
volume appeared, however, it was 
rumoured that a counterbiast was 
being prepared ; and the article in 
the ‘ Edinburgh’ is, I presume, the 
Knoxian manifesto: It is possible 
that my estimate of Maitland may 
be unduly partial; but the.‘ Edin- 
burgh’ article, on the other hand, 
is a mere rehash of “ The Chame- 
leon.” There is much in Mait- 
land’s career that is blameworthy ; 
his record is not clean; but it is 
surely a mistake to assail him as if 





1 The Casket Letters and Mary Queen of Scots. By T. F. Henderson. Edin- 


burgh: 1889. 


2 Edinburgh Review for October 1889. Art. ‘‘ Maitland of Lethington and 


Mary Stuart.” 


3 Etudes sur histoire de Marie Stuart, par Martin Philippson.~ Paris: 1889. 
M. Philippson reviews all the recent theories that have been started in Germany, 
but he still holds that the Scots is thé original. ‘‘La version écossaise est 
évidemment la plus importante; d’aprés tout. ce que nous venons d’apprendre, 
elle est probablement la premiére, la primitive.”—P. 35. I have been taken to task 
for calling the Glasgow letter “‘ a singular and incoherent jumble” ; M. Philipp- 
son’s criticism of this literary monstrosity is not a whit less measured. ‘‘ La 
gaucherie du style, la faiblesse de la composition sont dignes de la brutalité et de 
la férocité du fond. Nous possédons pourtant des centaines de lettres authentiques 
de Marie, toutes écrites correctement et méme avec élégance ; nous savons qu'elle 
était connue comme une des princesses les mieux instruites de l'Europe, Ses 
poésies la placent au nombre des premiers écrivains de la France d’alors. I 
est impossible quelle scit coupable d’un crime littéraire tel que la deuxiéme lettre 
do Glasgow.”—P. 62. 
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he had boon a common pickpocket ; 
and to put the basest construction 
upon every action and every spesch 
of a groat statesman, who in a dan- 
gerous and ‘iffcult crisis was work- 
ing for the true intorests of his 
country, hotrays that note of pro- 
vinciality, that narrow and secta- 
rian temper, to which we are used 
in the clerical organs of Dissent, 
but which is out of place in a jour- 
nal written by scholars and gentle- 
men, If we are to believe this 
furious devotes of Knox, the most 
charming end accomplished man 
of the time—“tho flower of the 
wits of Scotland” (according to 
Queen Elizabeth), “the keenest 
and most liberal thinker in the 
country ” (according to Swinburne), 
“tho clovorest man, as far as mero 
intellect went, in all Britain,” and 
otherwise “one of the most tragi- 
cally ittoresting characters in the 
cycle of the Reformation period” 
(according to Froudo) — was a 
knave, a traitor, and a poltroon. 
The Reviower, in short, out-Herod’s 
Hered. “The Chameleon” was 
only a brochure—a party pamphlet 
—a hustings speech—intended to 
do duty for tho day. In the ‘ His- 
tory of Scotland,’ which was his 
last and greatest worl, Buchanan 
speaks of Maitland in tho highest 
end most respectful terms. To 
attach any importance to “The 
Chamzlcon,” to leok in it for 
any sinccre expression of opinion, 
is only possible in tho caso of a 
writer whose acquaintance with 
the inner life of the time is de- 
rived exclusively from Nau’s Nar- 
rative and an odd volume of the 
Sadler Letters, 

The Reviewer, however, is not 
satisfied with railing at Maitland ; 
the charges that he brings against 
his biographer are almost as grass, 
It appears that I have—— But 
it will bo best to let him tell his 
story in his own way. 
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“The style, while frequently bright 
and picturesque, is slightly preten- 
tious, with a fatal bias at all times 
towards prolixity. . . . It is satur- 
ated throughout with ‘sentimentalism 
of the feminine typo. . . . Mr Skel- 
ton so recently as 1876 surpasses all 
his modern predecessors in the black- 
ening of Maitland’s character. Since 
then, however, 2 change has come 
over the spirit of Mr Skelton’s dream. 
. . « But the chief defect of the 
book is to be found in the author’s 
carelessness as to matters of fact. . . . 
It is obvious at a glance that the real 
import of the létter is very different 
from that contained in Mr Skelton’s 
version. . . . It does not read now 
as it did then, either Mr Skelton or 
some one else having taken liberties 
with the text. . . . These passages 
will not be found in Mr Skelton’s 
pe ges. . . . Weshall, unfortunately, 

efore we have done, find occasion for 
iving other illustrations of how Mr 
Skelton constructs history. . . . He 
has watched with some degree of 
minuteness the movements of parties 
in Scotland for the few years of 
Mary’s reign, but he has watched 
them as one who watches through a 
prison-grating,” 


The accusations of sentiment- 
ality and inconsistency need not 
detain us. Tho Reviewer only re- 
peats a parrot-cry when ho insin- 
uates that the advocates of Mary 
are “sentimentalists.” I had occa- 
sion twenty years ago to point out 
that, even if we wero influenced 
by a sentiment of unreasoriable 
admiration or unreasonable pity, 
it was quite possible, on the other 
band, to indulge in a sentiment of 
unreasonable hostility; and that 
the nickname might with even 
more propriety be applied to the 
partisan whose reason is clouded 
and whose judgment is warped by 
an intemperate passion of dislike, 
The charge, moreover, comes with 
an ill grace from one who is an 
adept in the art. Here again we 
have Satan expostulating with the 
sinner, Immediately after the Re- 
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viewer has shown that I had failed 


to take any large view of the Ref- 
ormation (which apparently I had 
not watched even through a prison- 
grating), he proceeds to enlighten 
his readers on the topic of which 
I am ignorant in this simple and 
unpretentious style :— 


“That Church had suffered the 
stream of truth to become frozen over 
with the thick ice of fixed creeds and 
forms; and so long as the ice held, 
men had reared upon it temples of 
worship and palaces of pleasure, the 
living stream beneath being to them 
asifit were not. But far away among 
the hills of God the sources of that 
stream lay open to the eye of heaven,” 
&e., &c.1 “The new era dawned at 
last, and the windows of heaven were 
opened, and the rains descended, and 
the floods came, and the Church on 
her thick-ribbed ice of centuries was 
seized with sudden fear and trem- 
bling. With great destruction and a 
mighty noise,” &c., &c. 


It must be sorrowfully admitted 
that “the hills of God” is a flight 
which the most gushing and ardent 
Marian cannot hope to rival. 

Then as regards “ inconsistency” 
—if the indictment holds good, if 
a man is not entitled to change his 
opinion in the course of twenty 
years, what is to become of half 
our political leaders? It is said 
that I have altered my opinion of 
Maitland—which to a certain ex- 
tent is true enough. It is true 
that I had suggested in 1870, in 
a rather forensic passage (it oc- 
curred in “The Specch for the 
Queen,” which was, of course, put 
into the mouth of Mary’s counsel 
at the bar, and was necessarily a 
shade rhetorical), that Maitland 


might have had something to do 
with the production of the letters. 
More complete investigation has 
disabused my mind of an impres- 
sion which at one time did un- 
doubtedly prevail; but the retort 
(as made at least by Mr Hender- 
son) is probably fair enough, and 
I do not complain.? 

But the really grave insinuation 
is that I have knowingly and wil- 
fully suppressed documents, either 
in whole or in part, with the view 
of producing a false impression of 
their contents. Such an accusa- 
tion ought not to be made except 
upon ample evidence; and the 
evidence which the Reviewer ad- 
duces is (as can be easily shown) 
of the flimsiest. 

1. He alleges that the “ real 
import” —whatever that may mean 
—of.Mary’s letter of June 29, 
1561, is very different from that 
contained in my version. The 
letter is in French, but I gave the 
substance of it in an English trans- 
lation. I can only assert that my 
version of its tenor is strictly 
accurate (as he cannot well deny, 
seeing that his own follows mine 
almost word for word); but he 
contends that I have missed its 
“real import,”—which was, it ap- 
pears, to warn Lethington that he 
would be held accountable if any- 
thing went wrong in future. The 
special interest of the letter, to my 
mind, was the contemptuous tone 
in which Mary alluded to gossips 
and tale-bearers, — creatures who 
had no credit with a mistress who 
did not listen to calumny; and 
the warm assurance that, forget- 
ting all past misunderstandings, 





1 One would have fancied that in the high-lying country the frost would have 
been more intense, But among “the hills of God” natural laws are possibly in 
abeyance. 

* Mr Henderson, however, might have managed to quote the passage correct- 
ly ;—I did not say that there was a touch of genius in Maitland which ‘‘ might 
have made him on @ large scale one of the leaders of mankind,”- -I said ‘‘on a 
larger theatre.” 
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she would gladly employ him mn 
her service. 

2. The Reviewer complains that 
JT have omitted the words in 
Drury’s letter of 28th November 
1567, which refer to the Queen. 
Drury had heard that the bond of 
the nobles for the murder of Darn- 
ley had been turned into ashes, 
but that the writings which were 
supposed to implicate Mary had 
been carefully preserved. These 
facts, Drury says, were not un- 
known to Mary, who was not well 
pleased at what had occurred. 
(Mary, it may be observed in pass- 
ing, being at the moment rigorously 
secluded in Lochleven, was, it may 
be presumed, completely ignorant 
of what was going on outside her 
prison ; so that Drury’s gossip, so 
far as it related to her feelings, 
was probably pure invention.) 
But the only question with which 
I was dealing did not relate to 
Mary. I was going through the 
various contemporary allusions 
which might be held to refer to 
the existence of certain writings 
which were afterwards produced.! 
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In the process of severe compres- 
sion, which was needed to bring 
an argument which has occupied 
volumes within the limits of a 
chapter of forty pages, everything 
that was not strictly relevant had 
to be discarded ; and in the pre- 
paration of the notes from which 
the chapter.was written (the chap- 
ter being merely a rapid summary 
of the earlier apologv), only what 
bore directly upon the ai gument 
was retained. The extract ought 
not, however, to have been printed 
within inverted commas; but, on 
the other hand, nothing was omit- 
ted which could affect the contro- 
versy one way or other; and an 
imputation of bad faith ought not 
to be made, unless it can be shown 
that the omission is material.? 
The Reviewer proceeds to com- 
plain that in accepting Drury’s 
statement that the bond was 
destroyed, I failed to observe the 
rale I had laid down, that the 
letters of the period should not 
be accepted without the strictest 
scrutiny.? But, in point of fact, I 
had satisfied myself that Drury’s 








1 Mr Henderson, I observe, finds ‘‘a possible reference” to the Casket Letters 
in the Privy Council Act of 26th June 1567, in which the Lords’ state that they 
have evident proof of Bothwell’s guilt, “as well of witnesses as of writings.” See- 
ing that the Casket Letters represent Mary as Bothwell’s accomplice, and that 
the Act, on the other hand, charges Bothwell with treasonably carrying her off, 
the reader will probably agree with Mr Henderson that the reference is only 
‘faintly corroborative”! He adds that the Lords induced Mary to abdicate by 
threatening to produce the letters, The evidence is all the other way: the 
evidence proves that Mary was induced to resign the crown by the importunities 
of her friends, who urged her to sign the deed on the assurance that a deed 
obtained by violence had no legal validity, and that if she did not sign her life 
‘ was in danger, 

2 So little importance does Mr Henderson attach to the omitted words, that he 
quotes the passage exactly as I did. 

3 The Reviewer complains that while I distrust Knox, I trust Lesley implicitiy. 
The fact is, I trust neither. Both were partisans—violent partisans; and Lesley, 
as I have said, did not prove himself a safe or sound adviser. He was too 
shifty, too voluble. To produce a false impression, however, the Reviewer 
quotes Mary’s words (that ‘‘ most pious, able, and devoted servant”) as if they 
were mine. Then he proceeds to insinuate that I had given no reason why the 
correspondence of the time required to be carefully sifted, although my reasons 
(which he studiously refrains from quoting) were given in the next line. It will 
be seen that the web of misrepresentation has been very industriously spun, 
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statement was suficiently corro- 
borated. When Drury said that 
it had been reduced to ashes, he 
was possibly only repeating the 
political gossip of the day. But 
that it was removed from the 
casket for the purpose of being 
destroyed does not rest on Drury’s 
statement only. Lord Herries 
says that it was only when the 
box was intercepted, and the 
papers drawn betwixt Bothwell, 
Murray, and Morton which dis- 
covered them to be the plotters, 
and on which Bothwell relied for 
his safety, had passed into the 
hands of the Lords, that he lost 
heart and escaped from Dunbar 
(‘ Memoirs,’ p. 96). Then, on 15th 
October 1570, Randolph wrote to 
Cecil, “ The universal bruit of the 
king’s death cometh upon three or 
four persons which subscribed a 
‘band’ promising to concur and 
assist each other in so doing. 
This band was kept in the castle 
in a little coffer or desk covered 
with green cloth, and after the 
apprehension of the Scottish Queen 
at Carberry Hill was taken out of 
the place where it lay by the 
Laird of Lethington in presence 
of Mr James Balfour.” But all 
this fails to impress a Reviewer 
who has not looked at Scottish 
history through a prison-grating ; 
he knows better than Drury or 
Randolph or Lord Herries. The 
bond, he has ascertained, was not 
taken away and destroyed. I had 
always fancied that what we knew 
of the terms of the singular con- 
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tract for the removal of “a young 
fool and proud tyrant” was de- 
rived from Ormiston’s confession. 
It appears that I was mistaken. 
The Reviewer assures us that the 
bond is still in existence. But he 
maintains a mysterious reserve as 
to its whereabouts. Is this quite 
fair? Will he be kind enough to 
print it? We should all feel 
deeply indebted to him: such an 
historical curiosity ought not to 
be lost. 

3. The Reviewer asserts in effect 
that Maitland basely betrayed the 
Queen - Regent, Mary’s mother, 
when he went over to the Congre- 
gation. The correspondence that 
relates to this period is most 
voluminous, and would fill vol- 
umes. I believe that I have read 
and weighed it thoroughly. The 
Reviewer, selecting half-a-dozen 
lines from this pile of letters 
—divorcing them from the con- 
text, and putting on them the 
most unfavourable construction— 
has no difficulty in arriving at the 
conclusion that Maitland’s con- 
duct was despicable. ‘These pas- 
sages,” he remarks with portent- 
ous gravity, “ will not be found in 
Mr Skelton’s pages.”! This is to 
cut, not to untie, the knot. Mait- 
land was undoubtedly for some 
weeks in a position of extreme 
difficulty. The time had come 
when he was bound, as it seemed, 
to leave a mistress to whom he 
was attached. They were no 
longer at one; he entirely dis- 
approved of the policy she was 





1 I also neglected to quote, it appears, some defamatory remarks on Maitland, 
which occur in the narrative attributed to Claude Nau, who at one time acted as 


Mary’s secretary. 
from Nau’s narrative. 


Tho doubt I now feel is whether I did not quote too liberally 
Nau’s narrative—if indeed it was Nau’s—is undoubtedly 


one of the documents which require to be most carefully weighed and tested. It 
was written at a later period—during the last days of Mary’s life, or after her 
death—and the tone of persistent hostility to Maitland is not what we would 
expect from the mistress in whose cause he had died. Much jealousy of Mait- 
land was felt by the smaller people about Mary’s Court, and I suspect that 


Nan’s narrativo reflects this feeling. 
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pursuing; and among French 
priests and mercenaries his life 
was in danger. It is quite clear 
that neither Randolph nor Sadler 
nor Cecil held that Maitland was 
acting treacherously. There is not 
the slightest hint that they con- 
sidered the transaction discredit 
able. They knew that the Re- 
gent was taking a line (possibly 
against her better judgment) which 
must necessarily, sooner or !ater, 
separate her from her Minister. 
Indeed Randolph’s statement that 
Maitland had gone back to Leith 
(where the Regent was), “ advised 
thereunto for some good purpose,” 
seems rather to point to a final 
effort at conciliation and accom- 
modation. Was it possible before 
the end came to persuade the Re- 
gent to return to the moderate 
policy which had been as agree- 
able to her as to Maitland? But 
the Reviewer will have it that he 
was a vulgar renegade, who con- 
sulted his own interest only. The 
subtle conflict of motive at the 
most difficult crisis of his life-—the 
conflict between his duty to Pro- 
testantism and his duty to the 
Queen—is treated with the crudity 
of nursery polemics. 

Thus much for the literary im- 
morality of which I have been 
accused, I have traversed each 
count in an indictment which it 
has taken a twelvemonth to frame. 
But I have not quite done with 
my critic. People who live in 
glass houses should be especially 
careful; and I am, I confess, 
astonished at his temerity. He 
accuses me of bad faith in omitting 
passages which reflect on Mait- 
land’s reputation: we turn the 
page, and find that he is guilty of 
the precise offence he denounces, 
To suggest the false is as morally 
indefensible as to suppress the 
true ; and the article abounds in 
characteristic examples: of either 


method. I take one or two only— 
they are perhaps as good as any. 
With a sense of decency peculiarly 
his own, he thus describes the 
closing scene of Maitland’s life— 
a scene, indeed, singularly sad, and 
even tragic. 


“ Elizabeth sent down orders to de- 
liver the prisoners to Morton, to be 
dealt with as he thought just. Grange 
— gallant soldier and gentleman — 
*Scotland’s second Wallace ’—met his 
death on the scaffold as became him. 
Maitland likewise died as became him. 
For before Elizabeth’s orders arrived, 
he was found dead in his prison-house 
at Lejth—not without suspicion of his 
having poisoned himself.” 


This passage is evidently in- 
tended to lead the unsuspicious 
reader to believe that, as the ap- 
propriate close of a profligate 
career, Maitland committed sui- 
cide. The Reviewer must have 
known that Maitland did not com- 
mit suicide. The suspicion that he 
died in the high Roman fashion has 
been completely dispelled. Leth- 
ington was in the last stage of a 
mortal disease (which he had borne 
with stoical fortitude and cheer- 
fulness) when the Castle was taken ; 
and he died “ from his natural sick- 
ness” (as Cecil wrote immediately 
after he had received Drury’s de- 
tailed report) a few days later. 
Here, therefore, as I have said, we 
have tho suppressio vert (that Mait- 
land died a natural death), as well 
as the suggestio falst (that Mait- 
land committed suicide). 

There is another passage—it is 
the last I quote— which is perhaps 
even more characteristic of the 
guileless methods of this unscrupu- 
lously scrupulous moralist. The 
Cecil-Maitland correspondence im- 
mediately before Mary’s return to 
Scotland is extremely instructive 
and interesting. Maitland was in- 
tensely anxious that a modus vi- 
vendt should be fourth There 
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could, he insisted, be no security 
for peace unless Mary and Eliza- 
beth were friends. The burden of 
his letters—their “ real import ”— 
was to urge the necessity for a good 
understanding between the cousins. 
He indicates at the same time, no 
doubt, that his own position was 
not unattended with danger. “I 
see well it will be hard for me to 
dwell in Rome and strive with the 
Pope,” he says, in his humorous 
way. The Reviewer (omitting 
everything else) strings together 
the passages in which Maitland 
refers to his own precarious posi- 
tion as giving the “real import’ 
of the correspondence, and then 
declares roundly that Maitland was 
acoward. The spectacle altogether 
is too much for his delicate suscep- 
tibilities. ‘Let us drop the cur- 
tain on him,” he exclaims. “ It is 
not a desirable sight, this patriot 
in his ague of ignoble fear.” “ His 
ague of ignoble fear” is decidedly 
good, 

Let us drop the curtain on the 
‘Edinburgh.’ It is a relief to turn 
to a more sober writer. 

Mr Henderson’s little volume is 
rather hard and dry: it is desti- 
tute of that imaginative insight, 
that sympathetic knowledge of hu- 
man nature, which is invaluable 
to the historian ; but it is on the 
whole a really meritorious and 
expert piece of work. The argu- 
ment, though slight and perfunc- 
tory, is fairly well sustained ; and 
in spite of its aridity of style and 
rather pedantic logic, the reader 
who is interested in the subjcct 
(and the interest appears to be 
growing) will find no difficulty 
in reading it to the end. I had 
fancied, from some remarks that 
appeared in the ‘Scotsman ’ before 
I had had an opportunity of seeing 
the book (for the author did not 
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favour me with a copy, as 18 usual 
in such cases), that he had failed 
to observe the ordinary courtesies 
of debate ; but I afterwards found 
that I had been misled ; an antag- 
onist who is assured that he is 
“one of the most distinguished 
and ingenious defenders of Mary in 
this country,” and that he “has 
been successful in removing from 
Maitland’s character much unde- 
served obloquy, and in demonstrat- 
ing that he was at least as consist- 
ent and unselfish in his conduct as 
the majority of politicians,” has no 
reason to complain. 

I observe that there are two 
matters of fact of some importance 
as affecting my argument on which 
the critics appear to think that Mr 
Henderson has scored. These I 
will consider directly. Meanwhile 
there are some winor misunder- 
standings which had better be 
cleared away before we go further. 
Some of these, indeed, have been 
disposed of in the earlier part of 
this paper: what remain need only 
detain us for a moment. 

- Mr Henderson insists that on 
the hypothesis that certain of the 
Casket Letters had been addressed 
to Darnley, it was necessary that 
I should show that Darnley was 
acquainted with French; and he 
proceeds to assert that there is no 
evidence that Darnley had had 
an opportunity of acquiring that 
language. Mr Henderson’s logic 
is surely at fault. Evenif Darnley 
did not understand French, that 
would not prove that Mary did not 
write to him in French. It was 
the only language sho could write 
with ease, and if Darnloy could not 
read French, some of thoso about 
him could. But the truth is that 
what evidence there is goes to 
show that Darnley understood, 
even if he could not speak, French,! 





1 * Athcnoum,’ July 13 and July 20, 1889. 
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Mr Henderson’s speculations as to 
where letters addressed to Darnley 
could have been found, are also 
very wide of the mark. Why 
might they not have been got at 
Holyrood? It is to be presumed 
that some of the property belong- 
ing to him was left there,—he cid 
not take everything with him when 
he quitted the palace. 

Mr Henderson believes that the 
unaccountable words in the Glas- 
gow letter—‘ Remember you of 
the Lord Bothwell ”—formed part 
of a table of directions “ presum- 
ably on the back of the letter, to 
aid the memory of the messenger.” 
It is not until we are reminded that 
the letter on which this table of 
directions appeared was addressed 
to Bothwell himself that the hum- 
our of the explanation can be fully 
appreciated. 

Mr Henderson complains that 
the unsavouriness of an unsavoury 
passage is due to my substituting 
“against him” for “upon him” 
in my abstract of the Glasgow 
letter. The reader may judge for 
himself. This is what Mary is 
said to have written: “I had for- 
gotten of the Lord of Livingston, 
that he at supper said softly to 
me, when I was leaning upon him 
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and warming myself, ‘You may 
well go and see sick folk, yet can 
you not be so welcome unto them 
as you have this day left somebody 
in pain.’ I asked him who it was: 
he took me about the body and said, 
‘One of the folk that has left you 
this day.’” 

The correspondence between the 
Glasgow letter and Crawford’s 
deposition is, according to Mr 
Henderson, very far from being 
verbal. In ‘Maitland’ I had 
placed the two in parallel columns ; 
and I can only repeat that the 
verbal accord is perfect. Mr 
Henderson, of course, knows that 
this is so; and he is driven later 
on to offer an explanation of their 
“ overwhelming agreement ” which 
is not more grotesque than might 
have been expected. Mary, it 
seems, used Crawford’s exact 
words, because, “ with her mental 
energies in a state of peculiar 
tension,” every word of her con- 
versation with Darnley “had been 
photographed on her mental retina 
with peculiar distinctness.” } 

These, perhaps, are side issues : 
the main argument submitted by 
Mr Henderson remains to be con- 
sidered. To follow him, we must 
distinctly understand what took 





1 What about Crawford’s ‘“‘ mental energies ”? 
Most people, I faucy, will be inclined to agree with Professor 


peculiar tension” ? 


Were they also ‘‘in a state of 


Huxley (in ‘ The Nineteenth Century’ for April) and Mr Froude, that the ‘* unde- 


signed coincidence ” theory is untenable. 


For consider what it involves :— 


1. Mary and Darnley held a long private conversation. 
2. After Mary was gone, Darnley repeated the conversation to Crawford. 
3. Crawford (either then or eighteen months later) wrote out a report in Scots 


of what Darnley had told him. 


4. Next day Mary wrote a letter to Bothwell in French, in which she likewise 


reported the conversation. 


5. Mary’s letter was afterwards translated into Scots, 
6. The Scots translation of Mary’s letter was found, wnen examined, to agree 


word for word with Crawford’s report. 


The Lords produced Crawford’s deposition as well as Mary’s letter. 
ing to them, the two reports had no connection. 
The one was not copied from the other. 


dently. 


Accord- 
They had been made indepen- 
Now, if we hold that the two 


reports must have had a common origin, it is obvious that a fraud had been prac- 
tised, for either the letter had been copied from Crawford’s deposition, or Craw- 


ford’s deposition had been copied from the letter. 


M. Philippson has conclusively, 


proved that the letter was taken from the deposition —‘ Etudes,’ p. 55. 
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place at Hampton Court on the 
14th and 15th of December 1568. 

The York and Westminster 
conferences had virtually closed. 
Mary’s Commissioners had with- 
drawn,—the conditions on which 
their mistress had agreed to refer 
a political dispute to Elizabeth 
had not been observed, and they 
had no longer any authority to 
represent her, Maitland, it may 
be presumed, had ceased to attend 
the meetings,—we know at least 
that he had told the Regent, when 
the Regent had accused his sister 
of murder and adultery, that he 
had shamed himself and lost his 
reputation for ever. It was in 
these circumstances that the Cas- 
ket Letters had been exhibited 
by Moray (9th Dec. 1568) to the 
English Commissioners, and that 
Morton had emitted his declara- 
tion. Only copies of the letters 
had been left with the Commis- 
sioners; the originals “the said 
Earl Moray required to be re- 
delivered.” Thereupon the meet- 
ing at Hampton Court—a meet- 
ing attended by a score of Privy 
Councillors—had been summoned.! 

It was a meeting at which the 
strictest privacy was enjoined. 
The members were directed at the 
outset “specially to keep the same 
secret to themselves.” At the 
close the injunction was repeated. 
“Therefore they were newly again 
required to have in remembrance 
her Majesty’s first charge to have 
the same kept in secret by them 
as her councillors in this cause.” 
The same secrecy had been ob- 
served at York and Westminster. 


[Dec. 


The proceedings at Hampton 
Court lasted for two days. On 
the first day the letters were read 
and compared with others ad- 
dressed by Mary to Elizabeth. 
Then came Morton’s declaration, 
the examination of Hay, Hepburn, 
and Dalglish, and the deposition 
of Crawford. ‘ And forasmuch 
as the night approached it was 
thought good to differ the further 
declaration of the rest until the 
next day following.” They met 
next morning, when the rest of 
the documents said to have been 
found in the casket, and others, 
were produced. Cecil’s minute 
proceeds: “And it is to be noted 
that at the time of the producing, 
showing, and reading of all these 
Jforesaid writings, there was no 
special choice nor regard had to 
the order of the producing thereof, 
but the whole writings lying altc- 
gether upon the council chamber, 
the same were one after another 
showed rather by hap, as the same 
did lie upon the table, than with 
any choice made as by the natures 
thereof, if time had so served, might 
have been.” 

This extraordinary admission 
naturally arrested attention. Why 
a vitally important examination 
should have been delayed till the 
last moment, and why the exami- 
nation, when it did take place, 
should have been _ suspiciously 
loose and perfunctory, did not seem 
to admit of any adequate explana- 
tion. Mr Henderson, however, has 
an answer ready. The words in 
the minute related exclusively, he 
asserts, to the documents which had 





1 It has been said that two or three of those present were Catholics, and favour- 


able to Mary’s claims 


aot), this fact might have been of some value. 


If there had been a really adverse finding (which there was 


That these men should have been 


next year the leaders of the rebellion on behalf of Mary would rather seem to 


show that the letters had failed to impress them. 


My own conviction is that the 


letters (even when scattered about by Cecil, even when made ghastly by the 
lurid invective of Buchanan) had little popular or political effect. 
are ecldom alluded to by contemporary writers, 


At least, they 
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been produced on the second day. 
The distinction he takes appears to 
be unwarrantable. “And it is to 
be noted that at the time of the pro- 
ducing, showing, and reading of 
all these foresaid writings.” Does 
the word “all” include the whole 
or a part only of the writings that 
had been produced? Why should 
it be held to refer to those pro- 
duced on one day only? Why 
should its application be limited ? 
Is there anything in the wording 
of the minute to prove that the 
documents produced on the first 
day were brought into chronologi- 
cal connection, and shown in order- 
ly sequence, and not simply “by 
hap” as they lay on the table? 
This is perhaps the biggest of the 
mare’s nests that Mr Henderson 
has discovered.} 

Mr Henderson may be excused 
if he attaches excessive importance 
to the Declaration which, under 
conditions ensuring the most ab- 
solute privacy, was emitted by 
Morton at Westminster on Decem- 
ber 9, 1568; for it would seem 
that we are indebted for its dis- 
covery to Mr Henderson himself,— 
the Declaration having been un- 
noticed by historians, he informs 
us, until he began to write. It 
was known, indeed, that Morton 
had asserted that he had taken 
the casket from one of Morton’s 
retainers, George Dalglish, on the 
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20th of June 1567; more than 
that, however, was not known. I 
am not sure that Mr Henderson’s 
claim to the copyright of the dis- 
covery will be admitted without 
protest. If M. Philippson at least 
is to be believed, Morton’s narra- 
tive had been largely used by 
Bresslau so long ago as 1882. M. 
Philippson says :— 


“Ce n’est pas tout. Dalgleish avait 
déja été exécuté le 3 Janvier 1568, 
Il ne pouvait done plus contredire 
les affirmations du gouvernement 
écossais, Mais il est trés étrange 
que, dans son interrogatoire subi de- 
vant le conseil privé, il n’ait point 
été interrogé au sujet de la cassette 
et que lui-méme n’y ait pas fait la 
moindre allusion. [Il est vrai que 
Morton, pendent les conférences de 
Westminster, dont nous aurons 4 par- 
ler plus tard, mentionne encore une 
fois l’événement, dans un rapport qu'il 
présente aux commissaires anglais, le 
9 Décembre 1568” (Bresslau, Histor- 
isches Taschenbuch, année 1882, p 
21). Il y dit; “Georges Dalgleis 
fut amené au Tolbooth (la prison 
d’Edimbourg) et menacé de la tor- 
ture. Plein d’angoisse, il envoya cher- 
cher un cousin de Morton, le seigneur 
Robert Douglas ; lorsque celui-ci fut 
arrivé, il alla avec lui dans une maison 
de la rue de la Potterie et retira de 
dessous le lit une cassette d’argent 
qu'il avait apportée la veille du chAteau. 
Le Comte (Morton) l’ouvrit le 21 juin ; 
lui et d’autres en examinérent le 
coutenu, les lettres, les sonnets, &c., 
et il conserva la cassette intacte.”? 











1 The outcome of the Conference was briefly this: Whenever Elizabeth had 
got copies of the letters, she sent Moray back to Scotland with the ‘“‘ originals,” 
informing him and his friends at the same time “ that there had been nothing 
sufficiently producit or shewn by them against the Queen their Sovereign, 
whereby the Queen of England should conceive or take any evil opinion of the 
Queen, her good sister, for anything yet seen.” The real reason for getting 
quit of Moray and his letters in this hurried and unceremonious way appears to 
have been the difficulty of resisting Mary’s most reasonable request that she 
should see the letters or ‘‘ their doubles.” It was a very reasonable request, 
Elizabeth replied, and she would accede to it on one condition (a condition she 
was well aware would never be accepted}, that Mary would place herself unre- 
servedly in her hands! In spite of repeated and urgent remonstrances, Mary 
was never permitted to see either the letters or their ‘‘ doubles.” 

2M. Philippson goes on to point out that, according to Sir James Melville 
(whose statement is otherwise corroborated), Dalglish was captured, not in Edin- 
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However this may be, whether 
the Deolaration was discovered by 
Bresslau in 1882 or by Mr Hen- 
derson in 1889. I am villing to 
admit that compsratively little 
weight hes hitherto been attached 
to it by historians. Whether the 
historians were wrong remains to 
be seon That is the question I 
now propose to discuss, 

I confess that I chould like to 
learn in the first place a little 
more about the pedigree of this 
manuscript. A good many years 
ago a large number of so-called 
Casket Letters were published by 
a member of the Scottish Bar, 
which were ultimately found to 
have been fabricated. The fraud 
was exposed, if I remember rightly, 
by the late David Laing ; and since 
then any new document relating 
to the casket, whose credentials 
aro not unimpeachable, has been 
naturally regarded with disfavour. 
Some time during last century 
there appears to have been a per- 
fect craze for manufacturing an- 
cient manuscripts, and many of 
them are said to have been exe- 
cuted with remarkable skill.!_ Mor- 
ton’s Declaration, we are told, 
was in the collection of Sir A. 
Malet as early as 1876, when the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission 
presented their Fifth Report. How 
it was obtained by Sir A. Malet 
we do not learn: he was as enthu- 
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siastic a collector as “ Mon!cbarns,” 
and it was probably purchased by 
him. I¢ does not pretend to be 
the original ; the original has been 
lost, and this is 2 copy—of what ? 
Of the Declaration made before 
the English Council and Commis- 
sioners upon December ninth? By 
no means—although it presents 
itself to us in at least two char- 
acters—(firstly), as the copy of 
what was given to Secretary Cecil 
on December eighth ; and (secondly) 
as the true copy of the Declaration 
presented by Morton to the Eng- 
lish Council and Commissioners 
on December twenty-ninth, —on 
neither of which days, be it ob- 
served, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, did the Commissioners sit. 
A little more light upon the pre- 
tensions of this document to be 
regarded as genuine would cer- 
tainly have been desirable.? 
Assuming, however, that it is 
a true copy of Morton’s declaration, 
the question arises, Was it emitted 
under conditions calculated to test 
its credibility ? Is thero any reason 
why we should believe that Morton, 
the most unscrupulous of men, was 
on this occasion telling the truth ? 
No representative of Mary was 
present. Those who were present 
were more or less hostile to her,— 
Moray, Cecil, Bacon, and the rest. 
It was a secret tribunal. The 
members were bound not to dis- 








burgh in June, but in Orkney a month later. ‘‘ Il est impossible,” he concludes, 
**que dans de telle circonstances il ait pu, la veille de son transport au Tol- 
booth, amener la cassette du chAtcau d’Edimbourg dans la maison de la rue de la 
Potterie et la cacher sous son lit.”—‘ Etudes,’ p. 11. The Lords, it will be 
remembered, in the Act of 4th December 1567, declared that they had taken up 
arms against the Queen because they had discovered by her own letters to Both- 
well that she was privy to the murder of her husband, As they took up arms 
long before Dalglish was captured, it would certainly seem that up to December 
they had not resolved how or through whose agency they would trace the letters 
into Bothwell’s possession. 

1 The late Mr Hill Burton had collected some information on this subject, which 
may perhaps be still among his papers. 

2 In the copy made for me at the British Museum, a third character, I find, is 
assigned to the Declaration, It is, finally, ‘‘ The copy of a letter gevin to Seore- 
tairie Cecill.” 
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close what took place, and no per- 
son outside the Council Chamber 
knew what had taken place. The 
minutes of the meetings were con- 
fidential memoranda adjusted by 
Cecil, and kept under lock and 
key. There was no cross-examina- 
tion. Morton, in short, was at 
absolute liberty, without fear of 
contradiction, to tell his own story. 

Assuming, however, that Morton 
substantially told the truth, is his 
story to be taken as demonstrating 
that the Glasgow letter was among 
the documents found in the casket ? 
He affirmed that Athol and other 
noblemen, as well as Maitland, were 
present when he opened the box. 
He affirmed that the writings had 
been seen and examined by them. 
Mr Henderson obviously holds that 
Morton’s assertion that Athol was 
present, and that he “sichtit” the 
writings, should be regarded as con- 
clusive evidence that the documents 
afterwards produced were in the 
casket when it was opened. Even 
if we grant that Athol was present 
(he had no opportunity of assuring 
the Commissioners that he was not), 
are we constrained to conclude that 
the Glasgow letter was in the cas- 
ket, and that Athol must have 
known thatit was there? I do not 
see that we are. The whole cir- 
cumstances must be closely con- 
sidered. 

One of Bothwell’s. retainers— 
George Dalglish!1—was apprehen- 
ded on 19th June. Being tortured 
next day, he confessed that he had 
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been sent to the castle for a box 
belonging to Bothwell. The box 
was brought to Morton during the 
evening of the 20th. It lay un- 
opened all night in his house. 
(Much, of course, might have been 
done during the night.) It was 
opened on the 21st in presence of 
Morton, Athol, and the other nobles 
who had imprisoned the Queen, and 
who were then in arms against 
her. It was filled with papers. 
These were “‘sichtit.” Mr Hender- 
son dwells with evident emotion 
upon this word. It was a word of 
style among Scottish lawyers—a 
word in common use in deeds and 
pleadings. Morton’s amanuensis 
of course would desire to make his 
statement as precise and impressive 
as possible; but to conclude from 
the formal use of a legal phrase 
that each of the numerous writings 
was scanned closely and attentively 
is palpably absurd._ After the 
“ sichting ” the casket was returned 
to Morton. It-seems to me, there- 
fore’ (even on the assumption that 
Morton’s narrative is in substance 
true), that nothing happened on 
June 21 which could prevent him 
from producing at a later day, as 
a writing which had been found in 
the casket, a writing which had not 
been there.? 

It is to be observed, moreover, 
that no minute of this remarkable 
meeting was taken at the time.® 
Had the casket contained letters 
of such momentous import, some 
record would surely have been 





1Can it have been Dalglish? 


We have already seen what M. Philippson 


has to say as to the time when Dalglish was taken. 
2 Or a writing which, having been there, had been altered ‘‘in some principal 


and substantious clauses” 


in the interval? 


This is what the Quecn’s Lords 


assembled at Dumbarton on 12th September 1568 seem to suggest. 
3 The minute would have been signed by those who were present; and it 








would have contained, if not copies, at least an inventory of the documents re- 
covered, Even an inventory would have been some check upon Morton, to 
whom the casket was immediately returned, and in whose custody it remained 
for the next fifteen mcenths; for the letters which he afterwards produced varied 
in number,—sometimes there were seven, sometimcs cight, sometimes twenty- 
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made by men who (to use Charles 
II.’s words) ‘committed treason 
by advice of counsel.” A deposi- 
tion, moreover, would have been 
taken from Dalglish, We know, 
indeed, that his deposition was 
afterwards taken, but that — 
strangely enough— no question 
about the casket or its contents 
was put to him. All this goes to 
show that at the time when (as 
was afterwards alleged) the casket 
had been found, little importance 
was attached to its contents by the 
nobles themselves. If it contained 
diaries or memoranda or letters in 
Mary’s handwriting ‘as it possibly 
did), it does not seem to have oc- 
curred to them at the time that 
they could be used against her with 
effect.! 

It is certain that one part of the 
Glasgow letter was not then in the 
casket—the part in which Craw- 
ford’s deposition was slavishly fol- 
lowed. That undoubtedly must 
have been a later addition. 

It is not improbable that one 
document—the “band” for the 
murder of Darnley—which was 
not submitted to the English Coun- 
cil, and which, indeed, was never 
afterwards seen—except, to be 
sure, by the Edinburgh Reviewer ! 
—was then in the casket. 

What, in these circumstances, 
are we to think of Morton’s Decla- 
ration? It is not the Marian 
alone who will reply,—Just what 
we always thought. Robertson 


has said that Sir James Balfour 
was the most corrupt man of that 
age; I would be inclined to say 
rather that it was a dead heat 
between him and Morton. My 
brief examination has shown that 
on all essential points the Decla- 
ration is uncorroborated. “He 
evowed on his honour the same to 
be true.” Morton’s honour !—that 
is what it comes to in the last 
resort ; and as the ‘Guardian’ of 
this week? has very pertinently 
remarked: * Morton was a man 
upon whose sole evidence it would 
have been gross injustice to con- 
vict a cat of stealing cream.” 

“T carefully examined the manu- 
script,” Mr Henderson assures us, 
“and found it to contain state- 
ments of such vital consequence as 
practically to be decisive tn regard 
to the authenticity of the docu- 
ments.” The rapidity with which 
Mr Henderson has solved a riddle 
which has baffled the finest wits is 
very creditable to himself; but I 
am unable, I regret to say, to con- 
gratulate him upon the.care which 
he has bestowed on the examin- 
ation of the manuscript. The 
‘Atheneum’ has accused him of 
not understanding French; I am 
afraid I must accuse him of the 
still graver crime of not under- 
standing Scots. At all events, he 
is quite unfamiliar with the Scots 
of the sixteenth century ; and this 
is the reason, I presume, why his 
copy of a document on which so 





one! In short, look-at it how we may, it is quite clear, even on Morton’s show- 





ing, even on the assumption that a mass of papers in Mary’s handwriting were 
inspected more or less thoroughly by Athol and others, that no precautions were 
adopted to prevent them from being afterwards tampered with. And afterwards 
tampered with, in some way or other, they unquestionably were. Athvl never 
saw the documents after they had been ‘“‘handled”; and even if he had, he 
might easily have failed to observe how and in what respects ‘‘ emendations ” had 
been effected. 

1 Isuggested in»my apology that the persons who produced the letters might 
have got hold of some pages in Mary’s handwriting — jottings, half-finished 
memoranda, leaves from journal or diary. Were these in the casket when it was 


opened ? 
2 October 23, 1889. 
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much is said to depend absouutely 
bristles with blunders. “If time 
had so served” (to use Cecil’s 
phrase), I would have printed an 
accurate copy of the Declaration. 
This being at present impossible, I 
can only warn the reader that Mr 
Henderson’s version is ludicrously 
misleading. Here are a few of 
the blunders that stare us in the 
face. “ Auldhamesokkes” should 
be “ Auldhamesfokkes ” ; “ ye Lord 
of Stirling ” should be “ ye Lord of 
Skirling”; “wer cuming to the 
toun” should be “wer cummié to 
the toun”; “The same w* satis- 
feing him that gave ye intelligens 
for his pains ” should be “The said 
Robert satisfeing him that gave ye 
intelligens for his pains” ; “ before 
Edin'” should be “ besid Edin™” ; 
“tho Erll bothwill’s infestments” 
should be “the Erll Bothuill’s in- 
fefiments”; “and of Orknay” 
should be “and of Orknay and 
Zetland”; “and divers coytis” 
should be “and divers wtheris”; 
“ to visit, etc., L. bothwell ” should 
be “to visite ye L. Bothuil ” ; 
“letters and evidences ” should be 
“letters and evidentes” ; “ letters 
nor cdmdetes ” should bo “ letters 
nor cvidentes” ; “seing ye pano” 
should be “fering ye pano” ; 
“vytis writtes ” should be “ dyvcris 
writtes.” There being in less than 
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two pages close upon forty palp- 
able errors, the whole character of 
the document is altered; and Mr 
Henderson is forced to supply 
marginal readings (which are ex- 
tremely funny) to explain the ob- 
scurities of which he is the author. 

It must be admitted, I am 
afraid, that Mr Henderson has 
not fared any better than the rest 
of us. He has not solved the 
mystery of the casket. And in 
spite of all that he and others have 
written, only the via media which 
I have hitherto followed recom- 
mends itself to my judgment. It 
is difficult to hold that all the 
letters are spurious; it is difficult 
to hold that all the letters are 
genuine. I have to thank Mr 
Froude for an admirably fair and 
candid examination of the argu- 
ment I have advanced; but I 
venture to think that even his 
powerful advocacy will fail to re- 
solve the doubts of those who, 
having carefully weighed the whole 
of the evidence, internal as well as 
external, feel that the singular doc- 
uments produced by the Lords at 
Westminster and Hampton Court 
have been insufficiently authenti- 
cated, and that tho acute suspicion 
which attached to them from the 
first has not been dispelled. 

Joun SKELTON. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX.—THE END? 


And will he not come again? 
And will he not eome again?” 


THE r>xt aay broke damp and 
still. A reeking wetness hung 
over everything; sea and sky 
melted together into a cloud of 
powdery mist. The rolling thunder 
of the waves was muffled into a 
thick and heavy murmur, and up- 
on the surface of the slowly heav- 
ing grey, long wreaths of stagnant 
foam floated lazily along the shore. 
Upon the solitary black rocks in 
the sea the shags* and the cor- 
morants were sitting in compact 
masses, quietly huddled together 
jest out of reach of the waves, 
while at the foot of the rock the 
water hissed in white circles. All 
along the coast the drizzly mist 
was hanging, letting the nearest 
cliff appear sharp and distinct, 
glistening black with moisture ; 
then a cloud of mist filling the 
next hollow, then a second cliff, 
dim and featureless, another blot 
of mist, and what might be a 
third cliff, perchance, looming like 
a ghost upon the horizon. White 
mists rolled over the moor, and 
white mists hung in almost tan- 
gible fragments on the furze and 
bramble bushes. The grass was 
soaked and heavy, the very sto..es 
seemed mildewed and mouldy to 
their core. 

Lady Baby, wrapped once more 
in her cloak, and muffled once 
more in her veil, stole cautiously 
from the house. It was very much 
more trying to go on this expedi- 
tion by daylight than in the dark- 
ness, but she dared not delay. 
She did not venture to risk‘ losing 
the chance of those three words 
from Carbury, which she felt would 


be to her very much what the 
priest’s absolution is to the true 
Catholic. A return of conscious- 
ness, she had been told, might or 
might not disperse the delirium ; 
but at what moment such a return 
was to be looked for it was im- 
possible to say. 

It was with this hungry craving 
that she stole from the house. 
Had she been calm enough to 
reflect, she would perhaps have 
found out that there existed no 
rational cause for doing this thing 
secretly. The need for conceal- 
ment had in reality ceased, but 
by this time she had so worked 
herself up to the idea of a mystery 
being necessary, that it never even 
occurred to her to go to her father, 
and to say, ‘‘ Mr Carbury is here, 
and he is dying, and I want his 
forgiveness before he dies.” 

The shortest way from Gullys- 
coombe to Floundershayle led 
past the drowned Bluebell Mines ; 
for by following what had once 
been the cart-track on which the 
sacks of ore had been carted from 
the mine, a very considerable angle 
of the highroad was cut off. Along 
the edges of this track, on which 
the ruts were. still fresh enough to 
be visible, ran a border of flower- 
less furze, with here and there a 
yellow bush, flat-blown by the 
wind into the likeness of, some 
wonderfully engraven shield, which 
wants only the sunshine to make 
it into gold. 

Lady Baby, pursuing this path 
had reached the Bluebell Mines 
this morning, when, on turning 
the corner of the closed-up engine- 
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house, she found herself, suddenly 
and without warning, face to face 
with Sir Peter. He was leaning 
with folded arms on a piece of 
low wall, and looked as if he had 
been leaning there some time,— 
almost as though he had been 
waiting for her. Instinctively 
sho stood still. In order to pursue 
her way, she would have to pass 
quite close to that bit of wall 
where he was leaning ; and some- 
how she felt a terror of passing 
him close at that moment. She 
was bound for Carbury’s sick- 
room. She dared not trust her- 
self to think of anything but 
that. She had no right even to 
dwell on the thought of this man 
until she had been absolved by 
the other. 

Sir. Peter, meeting Lady Baby’s 
eyes, made no movement of sur- 
prise. “I thought you would 
come,” he said, raising himself 
from the wall, but not coming a 
step nearer to her. He spoke in 
a voice which she had never heard 
before ; and she noticed that his 
brows were drawn down, and that, 
from under their shelter, he was 
watching her face intently. 

“How did you know I would 
come? How do you know where 
I am going?” 

“Because I saw you go there 
yesterday ; I saw you—accident- 
ally.” He seemed to swallow 
something hard in his throat be- 
fore he said the word. 

“You saw me! Then why did 
you not speak to me?” She gazed 
at him in perplexity, inwardly 
puzzling over his look and tone; 
it. was so different from what it 
had been when they last met. 
She had felt pretty sure that when 
they met again he would not make 
love to her as he had done then, 
for the terms they had parted on 
had verged upon coolness; but 
still she had not expected him to 
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look quite so distant and so unap- 
proachable. 

“T did not speaketo you yester- 
day,” said Sir Peter, “because I 
thought it might possibly have 
been—inconvenient.” 

“ And why do you speak to me 
to-day ?” 

Sir Peter said nothing, but 
stood looking at her in silence,— 
a sorrowful silence it seemed to 
her, though she could not under- 
stand why he should look exactly 
like this. 

“Tt is no use,” she saia hur- 
riedly, making a step forward ; 
“T cannot speak to you now; it 
is a great deal more inconvenient 
than it would have been last 
night. If you must see me, come 
another time, to-night, to-morrow. 
But now I must go; it is so ter- 
ribly urgent.” She pressed for- 
ward on the path, and he, with 
the common instinct of civilisa- 
tion, fell back a little as though 
to let her pass. Then suddenly 
something changed in his face ; he 
put out his arm and checked her. 

“Stop! It is really true then 
that you are going to the same 
house that you went to last 
night ?” 

“Yes, Iam going there again ; 
I am going to see Mr Carbury.” 
She looked at him quite straight. 
She might have passed now, for 
Sir Peter had dropped his arm, 
but his face was so inexplicably 
strange that she paused to look at 
him. 

“Then you have heard noth- 
ing?” he asked. 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

His eyes took hold of hers, and 
held them bound with an intense 
unspoken question. Gazing at 
her thus, he said very deliberately, 
“Then you do not know that Car- 
bury is dead ?” 

Lady Baby half raised her hand 
1 ogain. “Oh no,” 
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she said quickly, “you are mis- 
taken; he is not dead. I saw 
him yesterday» He is very ill,— 
perhaps dying,—but not dead.” 

“He died at half-past five this 
morning,” said §ir Peter; and 
then, with a sort of wrench, he 
turned from her, and walking a 
few steps away, stared out hard 
over the misty sea. Her eyes 
followed him helplessly, as though 
she were expecting more. 


“I saw him yesterday,” she 


began, and then, as nothing came 
from him, it flashed upon her that 
yesterday was not to-day; and 
now apon her brain there burst 
the tremendous idea that what he 
said was truce. 

For a short space she stood 
where he had left her; then she 
became aware that the engine- 
house and the mine-buildings were 
beginning to sway and rock all 
eround her, and that the old mine- 
shaft was opening and shutting 
its ugly jaws at her, with an 
expression of the most hidcous 
derision. She went unsteadily to- 
wards the nearest block of stone, 
and fell there with her fave upon 
her arms. 

Dead! Mr Carbury dead! Well, 
was it so strange? Was it not 
elmost what they told her yester- 
day? He was dying then,—yes, 
but dead/ What a difference! 
What a chasm! Dead! That 
meant that he was gone beyond 
the sound of her voice, beyond the 
touch of her hand, and gone with- 
out saying, “I forgive you!” It 
meant that she might shout herself 
hoarse and the Mr Carbury who 
might have heard her yesterday, 
could not hear her to-day. Mr 
Carbury? There was no Mr Car- 
bury. Yesterday there had been 
one; to-day he was cold, he was 
clay ; no sign could come from him 
to her, and none could go from her 
to him. 
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She had never seen a dead face, 
and instinctively she began to piec- 
ture to herself what his would be 
like: the lips that used to smile 
so wearily, tight-locked; the lan- 
guid eyes closed for ever upon the 
world at which they were so tired 
of looking ! 

Presently, as she lay, her frame 
began to shake and her shoulders 
to rise and fall: hot tears rushed 
from between her fingers. What 
she had done in the old Kippen- 
dale days, what she had been 
guilty of during that week of mad- 
ness in summer, had never ap- 
peared to her so hideous as now. 
With her tears her excitement 
rose; it seemed as though her 
sobs must suffocate her. She be- 
gan to murmur broken and shud- 
dering words, — first below her 
breath, then above it. 

‘Dead? No hope! Oh, then [ 
am wretched, wretched !” and with 
her face thrust lower on her arms, 
she broke out sobbing anew, and 
then began to murmur again that 
she was the most unhappy of all 
God’s creatures. “Oh, why could 
not God have left him?” she wild- 
ly wept. “Why must just he 
have been taken? Dead! I can’t 
goafter him. Oh, ifI could! And 
gone without a sign, without a 
message? No, that cannot be; 
there must have been a message '” 
And now she started up from her 
stone and stared about her,—her 
hat unsetvled, her hair disordered, 
and her eyes all blurred with tears. 
She had not put the question to 
any one; indeed she had forgotten 
that she was not alone. Now, as 
she stared about her—first blindly, 
because of the drops in her eyes, 
and by degrees more clearly—she 
saw Sir Peter at half-a-clozen paces 
from her. But what was the mat 
ter with hin? Ile was standing 
again beside the bit of low stone 
wall; his two hands were rest 
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ing on it, and he leant a little 
forward, his brows deep down- 
drawn and fixed, his face like a 
mask of stone, his very lips blood- 
less. Sho saw it vaguely, without 
understanding. She asked herself 
stupidly why he stared so. “ Yes, 
it was you,” she said, dashing the 
ears from her eyes. “It was you 
who brought me the news.’ 

Sir Peter stood up straight, 
dropping his stick as he did so. 
“Yes, it was I.” There was that 
in his voice, even more than in 
his face, which acted like a vio- 
‘lent wrench upon her thoughts. 
Why did he speak so hoarsely? 
Why was his glance so high 
jand stern ? 

“I have been too sudderi,”: he 
said, standing now straight in face 
of her ; ; “I should have broken it 
more gently, more cons iderately.” 
He drow in his breath sharply for 
an instant, and his lips gave an 
indescribable curve. 

“No,” she replied, with her 
elbows on her knees and her Sas 
in her hands, “it could have ma 
no difference whether you ieaiie it 
to me gently or roughly; which- 
ever way you told it me it would 
romain a fatal blow.” 

Sir Poter had not noticed till 
now that his stick lay on the 
ground. He picked it up and 
s2id quicily, “* Will you be able to 
get home, do you think, without 
anco# It must be very chill 

ng here.” 

“Home!” There came a fresh 
paroxysm of tears: “I feel as if 
I would rather nover go home 
again. I am not going thore 
now; I am going first —to that 
othe - house. I must speak to 
his mother; can’t you understand 
that I must speak to his mother?” 

“Of course,” said Sir Peter in a 
totally expressionless voice, closely 
examining the head of his stick as 
he spoke, “it would ‘indeed be 
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cruel to debar you from that 
melancholy satisfaction.” 

*‘And there might be a mes- 
sage,” she said, speaking her 
thought, aloud, and yet all the 
time uneasily conscious that he 
meant more than she understood. 

“‘ Yes,” he acquiesced, ‘there 
might be a message.” 

“That would be something,” 
she said with a sigh, “don’t you 
see? A message would be so 
precious ?” Then, just as she said 
it, it occurred to her that of course 
he could not see. How strange 
that he should answer without 
hesitation— 

“Infinitely precious, I should 
imagine—to you.” His tone was 
guarded, and yet something jarred 
within it. He was looking straight 
into her face now, and it must 
have been that his eyes were less 
guarded than his‘ voice, for sud- 
denly she caught a glimpse of what 
he-- meant. “Melancholy satis- 
faction,” —“ infinitely precicus — 
to you,” he had said it so strangely. 
And yet, of course, he could no’ 
understand; her whole conduct 
must appear to him bewildering. 
How was it then that he did 
not look bewildered, but simply 
stunned, reproachful, chilled, and 
chilling? 

Sho ‘sat for a moment quite still, 
trying hard to look at herself with 
his eyes. What had she said? 
She could not remember. What 
had she done? She had wept 
wildly, more wildly perhaps than 
people generally weep for friends. 
She was beginning to understand. 

“You are surprised,” she stam- 
mered on an impulse ; “but if you 
knew a]]_—— 

“No, I am not surprised; and 
if I were P 

He did not finish, but there 
was a just perceptible move- 
ment of the hand. It suggested 
the warding -off of a distasteful 
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confidence, or at least Lady 
Baby so read it. It was a very 
slight gesture, but it was enough. 


She understood still better. Mis- 
trustful, faithless man! So these 
were his suspicions? She threw 


up her head, crushing the tears 
beneath her eyelashes. Why was 
he still standing there? Was he 
waiting for hor to justify herself ? 
instinctively her teeth closed more 
tightly. 

“Have you anything more to 
say!” she asked, putting her hand- 
kerchief in her pocket. Then she 
wet his eyes, and her pride tottered 
a little. Once more it flew across 
her mind—“ What if I told him 
everything? I know he would be- 
lieve me” And immediately a 
second thought chased the first— 
“ After he has as good as declined 
the confidence?” But perhaps he 
would give her another oppor- 
tunity. No, of course she could 
not speak first, there was still life 
enough left in the old dog Pride 
to keep her stubborn on that 
point. Her heart began to beat 
violently as she watched him, but 
he had already drawn a little 
aside, and was no longer looking 
at her. 

“ Are—are you going back to 
Floundershayle now?” she asked 
at last wistfully, after a long 
sickening pause of suspense. After 
all, some one had to break the 
silence, and it was beginning to be 
borne in upon her that his will 
was stronger than hers. 

“Yes, I am going back to 
Floundershayle.” 

“T am going there too, you 
know,” said Lady Baby, getting up 
from her stone ; “so perhaps 

“You wish that I should accom- 
pany you? It will perhaps be 
more advisable, you are scarcely 
reccvered yet.” Sir Peter’s tone 





was admirably civil, and would 
have been admirably natural, had 
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it been a trifle less carofully 
measured. 

They moved along the path to 
gether,—close together, and yet, 
as Lady Baby’s sinking heart told 
her, wider apart than though a 
desert had stretched between them. 

“ Are—are you going back to 
London?” she asked presently. 

“Yes; the chances are that I 
shall be in London for a few days 
this week,—until my sailing pre- 
parations are complete.” 

* Sailing ?” 

“Yes; I leave England next 
week.” 

“For the North Sea?” 
asked in a small, thin voice. 

“No; for the Mecliterranean. 
The North Sea is rather cold at 
this season.” 

“Yes; I suppose the Mediter- 
ranean is warmer.” 

“And more civilised. It is 
much easier to get provisions.” 

“ Yes; it must be much easier.” 

With a shock of dismay she 
discovered that they were talking 
commonplaces. He was not going 
to give her the chance of an ex- 
planation. The line had been 
overstepped. The mention of the 
provisions had built a much higher 
wall between them than the most 
passionate reproaches could have 
done. 

In this strain they talked all 
the way to Floundershayle, and in 
point of fact they never stopped 
talking. Silence was a thing 
which neither of them dared face 
just then. Lady Baby never for- 
got that walk ; years afterwards, 
merely by shutting her eyes, she 
could see that misty melting to- 
gether of sea and sky, the twisted 
bushes along the path gradually 
taking shape through the mist, and 
cowering so close to the ground, 
thick with lichen, age, and damp ; 
the broken twigs where still 
dangled some solitary yellow leaf ; 


she 
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the sharp stones pushing their 
corners through their thin coats of 
cliff-grass, and the bits of dark red 
bracken, flapping helplessly on 
the banks, like some abandoned 
broken-winged bird. 

It was with a mixture of agony 
and relief that she found herself 
at the gate of the cabbage-garden, 
in which stood the solitary granite 
house. So little aware was she 
by this time of what she was 
doing or saying, that she herself 
would have passed it by unheed- 
ing; Sir Peter it was who stood 
still at the gate. 

“This is the house, I believe,” 
he said, “no doubt they are ex- 
pecting you,”—and he politely held 
back the bit of a broken gate for 
her to pass. 

“Yes,” said Lady Baby, “ this 
is the house;” and at that mo- 


ment she realised very distinctly. 


that this was not the first time 
that Sir Peter’ had seen her enter 
this house. He had seen her here 
last night, in the dark,—he had 
told her so himself,—in a species 
of semi-disguise. What must he 
have thought? This aspect of the 
case had not occurred to her until 
this moment. She gave him a 
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glance of terrified inquiry ; he still 
held the gate open, with civil pa- 
tience ; yet somehow, at the same 
time, she felt a curious sensation, 
the sort of sensation that a per- 
son might feel when being trodden 
under foot by another. 

“Good-bye,” she said faintly, 
putting out her hand, yet doubtful 
whether it would be taken. He 
just touched it with his. 

“Good-bye. Will you kindly 
remember me to Lord Kippendale! 
You will have a wet walk home 
I fear; I should recommend a 
glass of claret before starting.” 
He raised his hat and left her 
This, then, was the end? And 
his ast words—which she at once 
concluded were the last she would 
ever hear fromm him—had been the 
recommendation to take a glass of 
claret. 

For quite a minute she stood 
beside the gate-post, staring after 
him with widely fixed and tearless 
eyes. Then the mist swallowed 
him up; and turning, she walked 
with shaking knees towards the 
house. 

“It is over,” she said to her- 
self; “yes, now it is really quite 
over.” 


CHAPTER XL.—MOLLY’S LOVERS. 


** Hark, the wind with its wants and its infinite wail!” 


One of the most curious things 
about life is the unequal pace at 
which it moves: how there are 
weeks that shoot past like hours 
and days that drag like centuries ; 
how at some. periods we live so 
fast that every minute has its 
history, while at others experience 
is heaten out so thin that the days, 
looked back upon, are not as in- 
dividual days, but have run into 
each other and figure in our 
memory only as the fusion of a 


formless lump, Lady Baby had 
gone through the first of these 
phases and had now reached the 
second. From the moment that 
she had ascertained that Carbury 
had died without recovering con- 
sciousness, existence seemed to 
have come to a final standstill: 
the wheels had stopped, the 
machinery had run down. Where 
there had been tearing torrents 
there now stood stagnant marshes. 
She puzzled a good deal in these 
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days—that is, in the weeks that 
followed upon Carbury’s death 
and her parting with Sir Peter: 
she puzzled over the meaning of 
existence, but she did it in a list- 
less and blank manner, not expect- 
ing to reach a conclusion. Her 
stock of mental energy was bank- 
rupt for the moment. 

What she could not do for her- 
self others might have done for 
her: outward influence might have 
pulled her to her feet. But there 
was no one to do it. Her father 
was now almost an invalid; Agnes 
was tied to the steps of her ban- 
ished lord; Catherine had returned 
to Bournemouth; and Germaine, 
the affectionate and reticent, was 
labouring under his own burden 
of despondency. 

Even the seat among the rocks 
had to be abandoned in these 
bitter days of early winter. The 
almost continual blast made the 
cliffs unbearable and the hillside 
all but impracticable ; and now, in 
order to supply the imperative 
need for exercise without which 
she must have fallen ill, there 
were days on which Lady Baby 
had no resource but to pace round 
the four sides of that piece of 
waste ground which had once been 
the garden of Gullyscoombe, and 
where now the old gooseberry- 
bushes rattled their dry arms and 
chattered their teeth in =“ wind ; 
where here and there a belated 
camomile flower still shiv heer on 
its stalk, and the toads hopped 
through the withered leaves. No- 
thing had yct been done to reclaim 
the spot: the wooden dragon still 
lay upon’ its face, and the Mermaid 
upon her ek the Cherub still 


imagined hi mnaes to _ blowing 
his trumpet, < and the Sca-king still 
reeled against the wall. At 


present the enclosure did duty as 
washing-gieen. Occasionally, as 


she walked, Lady Baby had to 
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duck her head in order to avoid 
the ropes that were stretched 
across, on which rows of shirts 
flapped their arms wildly, like 
hanged men asking to be cut 
down. Even here the air was at 
most times dim and thick with 
driving spray, and it was from un- 
seen depths that the roar of the 
water came up from where the sea 
was for ever tearing away at the 
ragged black rocks with its cruel 
white teeth, The Kippendale 
days!—sometimes the thought 
would sweep down upon her, as 
she took her- caged walk —the 
days when prosperity had been her 
complaint, the days when things 
had gone so smoothly that she had 
wilfully looked about for means to 
ruffle them. Not suited to each 
other! She and Peter not fitted 
for each other? No, not if the 
star is out of place in the sky, not 
if the acorn does not fit its cup. 
Not suited? They were created 
for each other! And now she 
might never touch his hand again, 
never hear his voice. He had left 
Choughshire—this much she had 
succeeded in ascertaining—and by 
this time was most likely on his 
way to the Mediterrancan. Her 
heart grew sick within her. 
When it became too dark to pace 
the gooseberry ground, there re- 
mained the exciting variation of 
sitting before the fire, staring at 
the coals and listening to the wind; 
sometimes alone, sometimes in com- 
pany with her father and Germaine, 
but generally in silenco. Often the 
silence was broken by heavy breath- 
ing, for Lord Kippendale now in- 
variably dozed over his newspaper. 
Shem, cautiously and fearfully, 
Lady Baby would scan tho sunken 
white head, the tremble of the 
closed eyelids, the weary droop 
of the shrunken fisure. “His 
lordship’s failin’ thro’ his clacs,” 
had been Adam’s comment more 
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than once lately, and Lady Baby 
could not but endorse it. “It is 
killing him!” she said to herself, 
—“it is killing him!” 

It was in the evening also that 
there came the one moment in the 


day which, had the spirit been less - 


numb, might have brought with it 
a thrill of excitement—the moment 
when the result of the day’s inves- 
tigations was reported to Lord 
Kippendale by the engineer still at 
work, He could not be kept at 
work very much longer—so Mr 
Reid had hinted—for the daily cost 
was huge, and the daily result was 
a blank. His lordship could not 
afford to dig very many more holes 
to put his money into. His lord- 
ship acquiesced, almost with indif- 
ference. It meant despair, of 
course ; and yet there would be a 
measure of relief in not seeing the 
man’s face any longer, and not hav- 
ing to guess by its expression, be- 
fore even the question was put, 
that the answer would be,— 
“ Nothing yet.” 

Lady Baby neither raised her 
head at the question, nor sank it 
lower at the answer. She scarcely 
noticed when the sensible, middle- 
aged individual came in ; and when 
he went out again, something, 
which she believed to be an infalli- 
ble instinct, told her that the cop- 
per was irrevocably lost. If she 
thought at all in those days of 
Mr Carbury’s mysterious and 
strangely’ worded announcement 
to her concerning this same cop- 
per, she thought of it only as of 
some wild hallucination of his— 
some preliminary symptom, per- 
chance, of the fever that had killed 
him. Her curiosity was for the 
moment as numb as all her other 
faculties. But at last there came 
a day which in one instant caused 
it to start once more broad awake— 
a day marked by so strange a dis- 
covery that it could not fail to stir 
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up wild expectation, and which 
yet, at the same time that it 
brought a hope, brought also what 
appeared to be a dead check, a 
blank wall built straight across 
the promising road which but this 
moment had opened before the 
eyes of the unfortunate family. 
Was ‘it a piece of additional and 
gratuitous malice on the part of 
Fate, who sometimes loves to hang 
a tantalising prize before our eyes 
only for the pleasure of snatching 
it away again as soon as our fingers 
have clutched at it? 

It was one evening after dark, 
when Lord Kippendale and his son 
and daughter sat round the fire, 
pursuing their customary occupa- 
tions of staring at the grate and 
listening to the gale. There was 
a certain variety both in the grate 
and in the gale to-day. Among 
the coals there had been thrust 
some bits of wood, fragments of 
old boats, of course, that had been 
broken up as too bad even for 
cofiins or garden-palings, and had 
been sold very cheap as fuel. It 
was the only form of firewood to 
be had about the place; and, 
perhaps because of the sea-salt 
which saturated its veins, it dis- 
played a much more violent objec- 
tion to being burnt than is gener- 
ally displayed by ordinary wood. 
It was much given to hissing and 
spitting, in sudden bursts of mad 
defiance, and then again crackling 
into tongues of ghastly green and 
livid blue flame, which furiously 
licked the black grate, for want, 
it would seem, of teeth wherewith 
to tear. ‘“ What agony!” it seem- 
ed to say —‘“‘ what agony to die 
by fire, to us who have lived on 
the water! We should have been 
drowned, not burnt. Why were 
we not drowned? What agony!” 

Lady Baby, with her chin rest- 
ing in her hand, had been watch- 
ing the rage of the dead boats for 
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an hour and more. And the gale, 
—it was a real gale to-day; not 
merely that never-dying wind, 
which wore out everything but 
itself, whose voice was maguified 
by the echoes of the resounding 


rocks, and whose terrors were 


exaggerated by the hysterically 
shivering gooseberry skeletons. 
Something in this way must the 
blast have torn over the cliffs on 
the night when the mines had 
been drowned. It shouted in a 
hundred voices and proclaimed its 
empire in a hundred ways. Walls 
and ceilings groaned almost like a 
ship at sea, as the beams strained 
under the pressure of the blast. 
A hungry wolf in the chimney 
howled an answer to a hungry 
wolf at the door. Every hinge in 
the house rattled, every window- 
fastening jingled ; there seemed to 
be a hand at every latch, a finger 
tapping at every pane. Those 
must be the drowned folk that 
haunt the Choughshire coast, and 
who, according to popular belief, 
love nothing so much as to flatten 
themselves against window panes, 
and sob over the life they have 
lost. 

“ Adam will be caught in the 
storm,” said Lady Balby, as she 
sat staring into the fire. “I am 
sorry I sent him.” 

“Eh? What? Where did you 
send him to?” asked Lord Kippen- 
dale, awaking froin a doze. 

“ He took my boots to be new- 
soled. I have worn them out 
with walking round the garden,” 
And she laid her cheek against 
her hands and gave a little dreary 
sinile. 

“Qh, then he will take shelter 
at Floundershayle,” said Germaine. 

“He isn’t gone to Flounder- 
shayle. It seems that the Floun- 


dershayle man is a bungler, and 
that they all send their Loots to 
that mad shoemaker who lives 
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among the hills, and whom I once 
visited.” 

“He must be mad indeed if he 
tives among these hills,” | 

“Yes; and he is obstinate as 
well as mad. When I sent the 
boots yesterday, the boy brought 
back some message that I couldn’t 
understand; he said the boots 
couldn’t be mended,—and I know 
they can, so I sent Adam to- 
day.” 

“ But surely not on foot?” 

“No; he took the cob. But it 
is so dark ; I wish he were back.” 

They fell silent again. The bits 
of dead boats defiantly put out a 
few more blue and green tongues, 
and then began to fall to ashes. 
The wind took half-a-dozen different 
voiges in quick succession. 

“There he is,” said Germaine, 
suddenly ; “ that’s his limp in the 
passage.” In the same instant the 
decor was sharply rapped at, and, 
without waiting for an answer, 
Adam, hatless, wet, and dishevel- 
led, stumped in. 

“ He’s broken the cob’s neck,” 
groaned Lord Kippendale. “I 
know he has.” 

Adam came to the middle of 
the room and then stood still, 
breathing with extreme difficulty. 
“Please, m’ lord,” he painfully 
uttered, “I’m no’ generally for 
mekin’ assairtions, but, for all that, 
it’s him, it’s him, m’ lord; and I’d 
wish to know who’s the handiest 
magistrate.” 

“ My poor Adam, I am afraid 
it’s more a case of the handiest 
lunatic doctor. Are you mad, 
man? What are you glaring at? 
How’s the cob? Did he feed?” 

“ Ho’s saidlet and bridled,” an- 
swered Adam, with an odd and 
ominous turn of his eye; “he’s 
bein’ held ootside for me to mount 
again, and I’ll be obleeged if your 
lordship ‘Il gie me the name o’ 
the magistrate that comes handi- 
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est. I’ hae fand him, m’ lord ; it’s 
him or his wraith.” 

“Whot or whose wraith?” 
asked Lord Kippendale, turning 
bewildered in his chair. 

“The thief, m’ lord; the vil- 
lanous diamond -thief, m’ lord. 
It’s Christy Swan or his wraith !” 
cried Adam, beginning to shout 
in his excitement. The surprise 
awakened, the questions poured 
upon him, calmed him by degrees ; 
gradually the story came out. 

“ And as I sat in my saidle,”— 
he took up at the critical point of 
the narrative,—“as I sat ins my 
saidle, and thocht to mysel’ that 
o’ a’ the daft places to pit up a 
shoemaker’s sign, this was near- 
hand the daftest, the door I was 
watchin’ flings open, and oot steps 
the very queerest-like sicht o’ a 
man that ever I set eyes on. I 
wouldn’t be for sayin’ that I 
kenned him like a shot; it took 
the best pairt o’ five meenits—I 
to stare frae the saidle, and he 
frae the doorway—and syne it kind 
o’ dawned on me. First there 
comes a somethin’ creepin’ up my 
back, and syne a somethin’ else 
pokin’ at my heid, and a’ in a 
jiffy I hae it. There’s no’ twa o’ 
them made that shape in the 
warld, m’ lord. And syne I sings 
oot—‘ Christy Swan! By all that’s 
thievish, it’s Christy Swan!’ At 
this he pits up his arms, and mak’s 
as he would rin at me and pu’ me 
off the horse, but instead he turns 
back and stecks the door.” 

“ And you followed, Adam ¢” 

Adain looked haughtily sheep- 





ish, “I hadna my leg-doon, m’ 
lord.” 

“So you turned and came 
home ?” 


“Not afore we’d had anither 
word thegither. For presently his 
head comes oot and he skirls, 
‘What did you do wi’ her?’ He 
was speakin’ o’ Molly, m’ lord,” 
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said Adam, in a stern aside. 
“¢She’s a fost cratur,’ I said, 
says 1; and up he catches the cat 
that’s rubbing his legs, and begins 
to caper like ten daft men made 
into one, and tosses the cat, and 
hugs it, and tells it that she’s a 
lost cratur. I’d be almost for 
assairtin’ that it made him happy. 
M’ lord, he looked like a deevil. 
But richt in the middle I cries 
oot to him that he’s a lost cratur 
hissel’, and that I’m awa’ for the 
magistrate, and that I’m ready to 
swear to the diamond robbery, 
morning or evening, mid-day or 
midnight. ‘Just see if we dinna 
mak’ a job o’ ye yet,’ I says, says 
I; and the meenit I says the word 
‘diamonds,’ doon he draps the cat 
like a stane, and back he flings 
into his hoose, shakin’ all over, m’ 
lord, like a thievish villain as he 
is. And then, since I couldna get 
at him, more’s the pity, for want 
o’ my leg-doon, I did the next best 
thing, which was to stick spurs 
into the cob’s sides, and gallop all 
the way home ; and I’d be muckle 
obleeged for the name o’ the han- 
diest magistrate, m’ lord.” 

* Tn order that you may succced, 
after all, in breaking the cob’s 
neck! eh? Nonsense, man! Hear 
to the wind !” 

A sharp tussle ensued. Lord 
Kippendale scouted the idea of the 
magistrate. Why should not the 
wretch run? They had the dia- 
monds. Adam was for instant 
and stern justice: the thought 
that no one had gone to jail for 
the diamond burglary had gnawed 
at his heart for years Adam 
belonged to the order of honest 
men who make honesty unpopular, 
Germaine was inclined to side 
with Adam; Lady Baby with her 
father. To Adam the discovery 
of Christopher Swan meant the 
discovery of the diamond thief; 
to Lord Kippendale it meant the 
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discovery of the lonv-lost “ Swan’s 
copper” — it could scarcely be 
doubted that this would follow as 
a matter of course. That much- 
discussed tradition must be put 
to the test as immediately as cir- 
cumstances would permit. Adam 
was at last cooled down to the 
point of recognising that a hurri- 
cane and a pitch-dark night were 
slight objections to the proposed 
expedition, and, with the worst 
grace in the world, he limped off 
to put the cob in its stall, It was 
arranged that next day he should 
visit the shoemaker’s hut accom- 
panied by Germaine, who would 
be able to give him the indispen- 
sable leg-down. 

The storm blew off over-night, 
and next day dawned with 
an iron frost. Before mid-day 
Germaine and the old groom stood 
among the mine-ruins and rapped 
at the shoemaker’s door. The 
blast had thrown down an extra 
foot of wall here and there, and it 
had made havoc of the once well- 
raked border where the sweet- 
smelling flowers used to grow. 
One of the straw beehives had 
wrenched itself free of its iron 
collar and rolled on the frozen 
ground. To Germaine’s loud rap 
there came no answer. 

“ He’s lyin’ closo,” said Adam ; 
and putting his hand to his mouth 
as though he were giving a tally- 
ho! he brought forth an ear-rend- 
ing shout which cut sharply through 
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the cold air and brought back 
rattling echoes from the walls 
around, but no other response, 
Germaine rapped again, then 
pushed the door with his foot, 
then shook it with his hand. No 
answer yet and no movement of 
any sort. 

“ Tt’s all a d——d make-believe,” 
said Adam, beginning to foam 
at the lips; “he’s in there, sure 
enough. Have you tried the 
window, m’ lord?” Germaine peer- 
ed in at the window. He sawa 
very neat room, composed appa- 
rently of several scrap - screens, 
Boots were ranged on the bench, 
and bobbins of thread drawn up 
on a shelf; only the chimneypicce 
was bare. There was not a mortal 
soul in the place. 

“He’s here!” shouted Adam, 
—“he’s here! If he’s no’ in yon 
room, then he’s lyin’ close some- 
where near: he’s ahint yon wa’, 
he’s roond the next corner, he’s 
doon the shaft. We'll hae him yet, 
m’ lord—we’'ll hae him yet!” 

But they did not have him. The 
outlandish bootmaker had van- 
ished for the nonce, and though 
they went round every corner and 
peered into every dark recess of 
the deserted buildings, the only 
living thing that they set eyes 
on was a large white cat, which 
started up from among the stones 
and disappeared like a flash of 
white lightning into the thickest 
of the furze bushes. 
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Just when the great army of 
warblers that have charmed us 
through summer-time are prepar- 
ing to leave our shores, a like 
bird movement is setting in to- 
wards us. Our departing guests 
are comprised mainly of the soft- 
billed wood-birds, but the host of 
winter visitants is made up of 
hardier forms. The migrations of 
these feathered beings are still 
among the mysteries of science, 
but every year we learn some 
little about them. We know now 
more accurately the lines and 
times of migration, and as to the 
manner in which the flight is con- 
ducted. Recently the British As- 
sociation has made some accom 
plished student of migration re 
sponsible for accurate observation 
over a well-defined area, he in turn 
being assisted by an army of will- 
ing helpers comprised of the keep 
ers of lighthouses round our coasts 
It is noticed that thick and heavy 
weather marks the period of the 
heaviest migrations, and that the 
great autuwn movement is per- 
formed in one or more vast 
“rushes.” Strange it is that the 
aerial journeys of the little mi- 
grants are invariably conducted in 
the darkness and against a head- 
wind, As though following some 
long-lost land-line, the birds regu- 
larly take the sea over well-defined 
tracks. The autumn immigrants 
fly from east to west and north- 
west—their return journey being 
conducted over exactly the same 
lines, though in a contrary direc- 
tion. It has been noticed that the 
first great flight occurs about the 
middle of October, the second just 
as regularly a month later. 

Perhaps the best way of ob 
serving the spring and autumnal 
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bird movements is to set one’s 
sclf right in the track of the mi- 
grants. It is marvellous how such 
frail things as Goldcrests — the 
sinallest British birds—can make 
head against a raging storm, yet 
the following shows how vast 
migratory flocks of these tiny 
creatures encounter their perils. 
Autumn winds have torn the more 
brittle boughs from every tree. 
Shaggy and lichened bark covers 
the pine-wood floors. Upon depths 
of pine needles other needles drop, 
blotting out all fair vegetation. 
Yet the deadness and dreariness 
of these tree tracts have become 
animate for a while, and from 
every bough and crevice come the 
mouse-like cheepings of innumer- 
able birds. Vast flocks of gold- 
crests are concentrating themselves 
ii one spot; whilst woodcocks, 
singly or in pairs, dart aimlessly 
about, and fieldfares fill the air 
with a flutter of wings. The gold- 
crests are the smallest and frailest 
of British migrants, and now even 
they face the wild North Sea and 
essay to cross—they know not why 
nor where. An absorbing impulse 
leads them on, as it has led in- 
numerable generations of gold- 
crests. From Northland wastes 
of pine and spruce and fir they 
come in countless flocks, laying 
up no store of food, with no hus- 
banding of strength; nothing but 
a longing to reach that far-off— 
they know not what. The mists 
rise from the sea, Norwegian 
heights begin to don white caps, 
and insect food is fast disappear- 
ing beneath tunnelled bark for its 
long winter sleep. The tiny wings 
grow restless, and they wait only 
now for the night. And this, may: 
be, is the strangest thing of all 
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when darkness has fallen, when 
winds are high and contrary, when 
the waterways of the fjords are 
boiling with foam—then it is that 
these frail creatures launch them- 
selves on the storm and into the 
night. “From the land of snow 
and sleet they seek a southern 
lea.” 

In a Norwegian barque we are 
tossing off the Dogger Bank, and 
betwixt that and the Galloper 
light-ship. The cross-trees and 
companion-ladder are covered with 
wheatears, titlarks, ring-dotterels, 
redstarts, a single blue - throated 
warbler, and hundreds of gold- 
erests. Thousands of the last 
species are coming and going, and 
others are beating out their little 
lives against the beacon - light. 
Vast flocks go on all through the 
night and until dawn, when only 
stragglers blindly follow the same 
lines. Or it is night, and we are 
waiting for the flights in the light- 
house tower, where we have been 
since afternoon. The season is 
the time of the heaviest migra- 
tions, and we are right in the 
track of the migrants. For nights 
past numbers of birds have been 
arriving and departing, and, as 
the sea-weather is “thick,” more 
are expected. The daughter of 
the lighthouse-keeper is trimming 
the lights. The old man himself 
is busily engaged in filling in 
schedules which are next year to 
form the materials from which to 
compile a report on the migration 
of birds. He shows something 
more than an intelligent interast 
in his subjects—knowing most of 
them by name, and describing the 
flight and call-notes of the species 
he does not know so accurately 
as to render ultimate identification 
by competent naturalists certain. 
It is now nearly one o'clock. A 


strong east wind blows over the 
North Sea, with fog and drizzling 
rain. For hours flocks of larks, 
starlings, mountain-sparrows, tit- 
mice, wrens, redbreasts, chaffinches, 
and plovers strike the light, and 
five or six hundred have fallen. 
Thousands of birds are flying round 
the lantern—their white breasts, 
as they dart to and fro in the 
light-circle, having the appearance 
of a heavy fall of snow. This is 
continued hour after hour. The 
majority of these birds are larks, 
starlings, and thrushes. A thou- 
sand must have struck the light 
and gone over into the sea. The 
keepers of the lighthouses and 
lightships say that it is only on 
dark nights, snow, or fog, that 
these casualties occur. When the 
nights are light, or any stars are 
visible, the birds appear to give 
the lanterns a wide berth. Speak- 
ing of the night of the 28th of Oc- 
tober 1885, Mr Gatke says: “ We 
have had a perfect storm of gold- 
crests, poor little souls! perching 
on the ledges of the window-panes 
of the lighthouse, preening their 
feathers in the glare of the lamps. 
On the 29th all the island! swarmed 
with them, filling the gardens and 
all over the cliff— hundreds of 
thousands. By 9 a.m. most of 
them had passed on again.” As 
to the state in which the little 
travellers arrive, Mr Cordeaux 
tells us that, on a morning after an 
extraordinary flight, he saw num- 
bers of goldcrests on the hedge- 
rows and bushes in the open marsh 
district of the Humber, creeping 
up and down the reeds in the 
drains; and at his lonely marsh 
farmstead they were everywhere 
busily searching for insects in nook 
and corner, fold-yard fence cattle- 
shed, and stacks. 

Just about the time of the ruin 
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of the year vast flocks of wood- 
cock alight on our shores, passing 
southwards from their breeding 
grounds. Like the rest of the 
migrants, the woodcocks travel in 
the night, and usually strike our 
seaboard about daybreak, Upon 
thoir first arrival many of them 
aro in an exhausted condition, and 
lio just whore they have pitched, 
until darkness again sets in, At 
nightfall they again pass on. If 
the birds do not experience a 
rough passage, they do not touch 
our eastern coasts, but, keeping 
well within the upper currents of 
tho air, they first drop in our 
western woods, or even thoso of 
Ireland. The passage of this spe- 
cies is, curiously enough, invariably 
preceded by flocks of tiny gold- 
crests; and so invariable is the 
rule, that the latter have come to 
be called “ woodcock-pilots.” The 
males precede the females by a 
few days, the latter bringing with 
thom the young that have been 
bred that year. It is a point 
worthy of notice, and one upon 
which much confusion exists, that 
these migrants are usually in the 
very best condition. Soon after 
their arrival they disperse them- 
selves over the Jeaf-strewn woods, 
and individual birds are known to 
resort to the same spots for many 
successive years. They seek out 
tho warmer parts of the wood, and 
in such secluded situations rest 
and sleep during the day. At 
dusk they issue forth, in their 
peculiar owl-like flight, to seek 
their feeding-grounds, Like many 
birds, they have well-defined routes, 
and at twilight may be seen flying 
along the rides and paths of the 
woods, or skirting the plantations. 
Coppice-belts they love, and espe- 
cially such as contain spring runs, 
It is here that the birds most easily 
find food, the soft ground enabling 
them to probe quickly and toadepth 
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in search of earth-worms. These 
constitute their principal diet, and 
the quantity that a single bird can 
devour is enormous. Sportsmen 
know that woodcocks are here to- 
day, gone to-morrow. Whero 
these were in plenty yesterday, not 
one remains. Ireland affords the 
best shooting. There fifty brace 
have been shot in one day. This 
feat was the result of a wager, and 
the bag was made by 2 p.m. with 
a single-barrel flint-lock. The ’cock 
were shot in an old, moist wood ; 
and it is on such spots on the mild 
west coast that the “ woodsnipe” 
finds its favourite haunt. In Eng- 
land the birds affect coppice- woods 
—frequenting most those which 
are wet, and such as have rich de- 
posits of dead and decaying leaves. 
Than this, none of our birds con- 
forms better or more closely to its 
environment. The browns and 
duns and yellows of its back have 
all the counterparts in the leaves 
among which it lies, Its protec- 
tion lacks in one thing, however, 
and that is its large dark eye. 
This is full, bright, and obtrusive. 
It is not often that a special pro- 
vision of this kind is injurious to 
its owner; but the lustre which 
beams from the woodcock’s eye is 
apt to betray its presence, and 
even to negative the advantage of 
its protective colouring. This has 
long been known. MHudibras has 
it that 


‘** Fools are known by looking wise, 
As men find woodcocks by their 
eyes.” 


An interesting little bird, which 
every year comes to this country 
from the north, is the snow-bunt- 
ing. It comes from within the 
arctic circle, and so variable is 
its plumage that naturalists almost 
despair of ever getting a character- 
istic description. Indeed so great a 
puzzle did this little stranger offer, 
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that for long it stood to the older 
naturalists as three distinct species. 
Of course, we know now that the 
mountain, tawny, and snow bunt- 
ing are one, and this because the 
birds have been obtained in almost 
every possible stage of transition. 
They breed upon the summits of the 
highest hills with the ptarmigan, 
and, like that bird, they regulate 
their plumage to the prevailing 
aspect of their haunts. In this 
they succeed admirably, and flour- 
ish accordingly. 

The thrush family is one of the 
most numerous among British 
birds, and in winter comes very 
much under notice. No birds 
suffer sooner or more acutely from 
severe weather; and the first 
frosts bring them about our gar- 
dens and homesteads in search of 
food. Many of them are instinc- 
tively wild birds; but when their 
feeding-grounds are buried in snow 
or hardened by frost, their tame- 
ness becomes painfully conspicu- 
ous. And this applies not only to 
those which are resident through- 
out the year, but also to those 
which come to winter with us from 
the dense forests of Northern 
Europe. Among these are red- 
wings and fieldfares, both of which 
in autumn arrive on our coasts in 
countless numbers. Later these 
are joined by flocks of Bohemian 
chatterers with their beautiful wax 
like wing appendages, and also by 
little bands of crossbills. Our 
resident winter thrushes are the 
throstle, orange- billed blackbird, 
missel-thrush or storm-cock, and 
the dipper. The rest of the fam- 
ily is made up of a number of rare 
and occasionally occurring forms. 
Among these are the gold-vented 
thrush, White's thrush, the beau- 
tiful rock-thrush, and the black- 
throated thrush. 

Outside, here in the nortan. the 
lands are deeply covered with 
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snow, and the usual supplies of 
food are cut off. The bright 
winter's berries of the hedgerows 
have vanished, and the thrushes 
are more destitute than other 
birds, The evergreens of the gar- 
dens are full of them. In their 
aimless flying to and fro they 
shake a feathery rain from the 
snow-plumed branches, and many 
are so emaciated that they cower 
with drooping wings beneath the 
thicker shrabs. There the black- 
bird darts ovt, as though to show 
how cleanly cut is his trim figure 
against the snow. He is more 
hardy than some of his congeners, 
and is self-assertive and bold wher- 
ever food is to be had. Few winter 
notes are so characteristic as his 
metallic “chink, chink!” coming 
through the thin frosty air at 
sundown. Even hardier than the 
blackbird is the dipper. This in- 
teresting brook bird seems to revel 
in icy-cold water. See how he 
dashes through the spray and into 
the white foam, soon to emerge to 
his green mossy stone. Presently 
he melts into the water like a 
bubble, then reappears ; and, after 
trilling out a loud wren-like song, 
again dips, jerking his body cease- 
lessly. By a rapid vibratory 
motion of his wings he drives him- 
self.down through the water, and 
by the aid of his wide-spreading 
feet he clings to and walks among 
the pebbles, These he rapidly 
turns over with his bill, searching 
for the larve of water-flies and 
the gauzy-winged ephemerz. He 
searches the brook carefully down- 
wards—sometimes quite immersed, 
at other times with his back out, 
and again with the water barely 
touching his feet. He does not 
always work with the stream, for 
I have frequently seen him strug- 
gling against it, but even then 
retaining his position upon the 
bottom. 











It is from the dark pine-forests 
of Norway and Sweden that tho 
immense flocks of redwings como 
that strike our coasts in October. 
Aé first small bands aro seen under 
the hedges or in tho fields, scarch- 
ing for tho lower forms of animal 
life. At all times the redwing is 
less a fruit-eator than its con- 
geners, though tho first hard 
frost immodiately drives it to the 
hawthorn-bushes—the general re- 
sors of thrushes during times of 
scarcity. The fact that the red- 
wing seems ill adapted constitu- 
tionally to bear prolonged severity 
did not escape the keen eye of 
Gilbert White, and ho it was who 
first pointed out that it was among 
the first birds to suffer in winter. 
It is not unfrequently found so 
overcome by cold as to bo quito 
unable to get away. Tho bird has 
its prottily descriptive name from 
tho fact of its sides and lower 
wing-coverts being light red or 
chestnut. For weeks past the 
laurels and holly-bushes of our 
gardens have sheltered small flocks 
of these little northern thrushes— 
for the birds are gregarious, though 
never going in very great numbers. 
Even though unseen, the approach 
of the birds may be easily detect- 
ed by the soft piping sounds which 
thoy utter in coming to roost at 
evening. Norwegian peasants call 
this bird the nightingale, from the 
deliciously soft notes of its song— 
thrush-like in their cadence, though 
resembling in their mellowness 
those of the woodlark. The red- 
wing usually returns to its north- 
ern breeding-haunts about the 
beginning of April, though in cold 
springs it lingers long, and has even 
been known .to breed in Britain. 
The fieldfare is another winter 
visitant, and constitutes the chicf 
game-bird of the young gunner. 
This fine thrush does not make its 
appearance until a month later 
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than the redwing; and upon its 
arrival we first note the “ blue- 
jack” in upland pastures, where, 
if the weather be open, it finds a 
sufficiency of food in the form of 
worms and slugs. The more ele- 
vated tracts aro agrecable to its 
habitual shyness; but upon the 
first coming of frost and snow it 
descends to tho lower grounds, 
and feods upon the wild-fruit sup- 
ply of the hedgerows. Large 
numbers of birds froquently roost 
together in somo favourite spot— 
larch plantations, with thick under- 
growth of coarse herbage, being 
often selected. A bad habit to 
which the fieldfare is driven dur- 
ing times of soverity is that of 
drilling holes in the bulbs of 
turnips; and this not, as in the 
caso of the wood-pigeon, when the 
root has been injured by insects, 
or the bite of hares and rabbits. 
Unlike the redwing and fieldfare, 
the missel-thrush is permanently 
resident ; and, as a bird well 
known to the dwellers in the 
country, it has a host of provincial 
names. The “storm-cock” braves 
the severity of our hardest winters, 
and, like the rest of tho thrushes, 
is a confirmed fruit-feeder. It 
feeds upon hips and haws, the 
berries of the ivy, holly, and yew, 
and upon those of the misletoe, 
where the parasitic plant is found. 
It is this trait that gives it ite 
name. A break in the frost im- 
mediately sends it to the moist 
meadows, where it procures worms, 
snails, insects, and various larva. 
Our earliest songster as well as 
earliest breeder, its loud song may 
often be heard from an ash-top 
during tho most inclement January 
weather. Although shy and re- 
tiring, it becomes bold as the nest- 
ing scason approaches, and draws 
about the homesteads—frequently 
orchards—and prefers sycamores 
and ashes at no great distance from 
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dwellings. The characteristic call 
is a harsh “ churr,” and hence the 
origin of “ churr cock.” 

The throstle, the mavis—“ best 
beloved and most beautiful of 
thrushes!” says Christopher 
North, watching one of these birds 
from his study-window at Elleray. 
Looking out now upon the snow, 
how the bird with mottled breast 
seems oppressed with the sad la- 
bour of living! What a different 
picture this from that of the warm 
summer evening, when a flood of 
song burst from every copse, and 
that of the throstle was loudest 
and clearest of all! Gone are the 
shelled snails, and here every- 
thing is iron-bound. Pugnacious 
no longer, the blackbird, with 
satiny coat and orange bill, hops 
from beneath the laurels. His 
strong flight is laboured, and his 
eye askance detects no food. Al- 
though an omnivorous feeder, com- 
petition is keen, and the sparrows 
and finches leave him but little. 
He pecks the hard ground; and 
the great red sun goes down with- 
out his parting “chink, chink!” 
Like the rest of the thrushes, he is 
slowly starving. 

One of the most beautiful and 
sprightly of British birds is the 
goldfinch. A neglected field that 
has run to seed, covered over 
with nodding thistles and “ horse- 
knops”; in its corners are bunches 
of groundsel and dandelion and 
plantain. It is rarely visited, and 
never stocked. Now and then a 
lad comes with a sickle and lays 
low the glowing pride of foxglove 
and thistle ; but somehow he never 
works systematically, and hence 
never changes the aspect of that 
particular field. The’ characteris- 
tic flora of the spot still holds its 
own, and the weed-harvest of each 
year is more abundant than that 
of the last. Bunches of nettles 
and docks and campions hide the 
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nesting-places of the ground-birds, 
and under that rotten stump re- 
sides a colony of hedgehogs. A 
pair of larks have their nest under 
an overhanging tuft, and a spotted 
flycatcher seems ever to sit on a 
spray over the stream which runs 
down the bottom of the field. In 
our “intack ” a pair of corn-crakes 
have taken up their abode, and 
give out their “crake, crake, 
crake,” far into the night. As we 
stand in the tall wet grass, the 
call seems to come from the mid- 
dle of the field, then far out yon- 
der, and anon the bird runs nearly 
to our feet. We always love to 
hear the call, however, as it be- 
tokens summer, evening fishing, 
and long night-walks. From the 
down and newly-thrown earth the 
rabbits must have begun to breed, 
and soon we shall see the young 
ones skipping about the mouth of 
the burrow, and pricking up their 
pinky ears when we endeavour to 
get a closer view. There has been 
a heavy shower of rain, and we 


meet a hedgehog trotting off 
through the long grass. She only 


just stops, turns up her coal-black 
eye, and reassuringly jogs on, 
knowing from past experience we 
are harmless. <A pair of partridges 
have made tracks through the 
grass, and probably have their 
oak-leaf nest under yonder clump 
of gorse. Here, too, the meadow- 
pipits and grass-chats build, and 
life is everywhere. This is the 
aspect of our field in summer, 
when the hot breath meets one 
everywhere, and when every tree 
displays masses of golden -green 
foliage. 

Six months have gone quickly 
by. The snow has fallen for 
many days, and the pathways 
across the expanse are no long- 
er to be seen. We wade wea- 


rily to our field, and stand by 
It is cold and forbid- 


the wall. 
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ding, end we hardly esre to entor. 
Life hes forzalzen it, and only over 
the white curface eppear the dead 
crackling sprays of a few tall 
plants that dare to brook the 
blast “Tweot, tweet!” comes 
thr-ugh the cold, thin air, almost 


startling amid the surrounding - 


stillness. A flock of linnets and 
goldfinches! And this is our 
second picture — ae tall, nodding 
thistle-head, its onco dark -grcon 
leaves shrivelled up and turned to 
grey, its purple! flower-rays to 
russot-brown. Yet they contain 
ripened coeds. <A goldfinch hangs 
to the under surface, and a rose- 
breasted linnet clings to the top- 
most spray. Tho two frail things 
ere not unlike in form, though tho 
goldfinch is by far the handsomer 
bird. His prettily shapod beak is 
flesh-coloured, es are elso his legs. 
His head has patches of ccarloi, 
white and black, each well defined, 
and cotting off the other. The 
breast and back are of varying 
tints of warm russot-brown, and 
the feathers of the wings ero pick- 
ed out with white. His tail is 
eltornately elevated and depressed 
es he changes his pusition, and the 
glowing patches of golden-yellow 
on his wings are well brought out 
es he flutters from spray to spray. 
Thus do the linnot and the gold- 
finch go on through tho winter, 
together ranging the fields and 
fecding upon the seeds which they 
ean pick up. Spring comes and 
they separate, the one kceping to 
the quieter woods, the other fly- 
ing off.to nest on the moorlands 
among the golden flood of glowing 
gorse, 

There are upwards of a dozen 
species of British plover — birds 
interesting to the naturalist, and 
dear to the heart of the shoro- 
shooter. Of these, the common 
grceon plover or poowit, with its 
crest, its peculiarly founded wings, 
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its plaintive ery, is the bez% I:nown. 
In autumn the old birds and their 
young descend from the uplands 
where the latter are bred, and 
ecek out the mud-banks and ooze 
flats on which to cpend the wintor. 
Plashy meadows end marshes ore 
alco favourite fecding-grounds, and 
here the Iapwing makes “ game” 
for en ermy of gunners, The vost 
flocks of plovers that congroeste 
in cutumn aro caid to bo siill 
growing in numbers. Hundreds 
of thousands of eggs are collected 
ennually ; bunches and bundles of 
green plovor cro displayed at all 
tho gamo-shops during the autumn, 
end yot there cro more of thoze 
birds in England than ever there 
were. This may bo very much 
eccounted for by the closeness 
with which the plovor conforms to 
its environments through every 
ccason. The plover is dainty 
eating, as its cggs cro known to 
bo. “To live liko a plover ”"— 
meaning to livo on tho wind—is a 
saying of no aptitude. All the 
specics aro voracious feeders on 
substantials. Their chief food 
consists of insccts and worms from 
newly ploughed Iand; but im- 
mediately upon tho cotting in of 
frost they betako thomsolves to 
the mosses and maorches, cr even 
to tho coast and cstuarics of rivers. 
Here they feed lihorally and at 
large, becoming very plump and 
fat. On thezo grounds they 
often remain till the roturn of 
spring. Althouh many are shot, 
most of the birds that find thoir 
way to market aro takon in nets by 
professional wild-fowlera) When 
the flocks are heavicst, and during 
hard weather, from fifty to eight7 
plovers are somotimes secured at 
one raising of the net, Flying 
with the lapwings may often bo 
seen flocks or “trips” of the 
golden plover, one of the most 
beautiful birds of its kind, and 
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much less common as 4 species 
than the last. At all times it has 
a piping plaintive whistle, which 
conforms well to the solitudes 
where it is generally heard. The 
flocks of golden plover are usually 
smaller than those of the grcen, 
and are more compact. When 
feeding together, the two kinds 
are not easily discriminated. But 
the moment they take wing a 
difference in flight is detected, 
the golden plover flying straight 
and quick, often in a V-shaped 
bunch, the green going loosely 
and without apparent order. All 
plover are restless and shifting 
before a change of weather; and 
when the change is for the worse, 
the golden plover always fly south. 
They are delicate birds, in fact, 
and little fitted to withstand the 
rigours of our northern climate. 
As a table bird, it is more dainty 
even than the green plover, and 
fetches a higher price. The death- 
dealing punt-gun is terribly de- 
structive to this species, from the 
compact mode of flying above 
described. As many as a hundred 
birds have been killed at a single 
shot. The beautiful little ringed 
plover or sea-lark is another spe- 
cies. It is permanently resident 
on our coasts, and is one of the 
most interesting of British shore- 
birds. At no time unfrequent, 
there is a considerable accession to 
its numbers in winter; and it is 
a pretty sight to watch a flock of 
these birds feeding among sand or 
shingle, or even upon a mud-flat. 
No shore-bird is so nimble as the 
ringed plover. It runs with the 
utmost grace and ease, picking up 
tiny crustaceans as it goes. Al- 
though not uncommon, the ringed 
plover is somewhat locally distrib 
uted, which may also be said of 
the Kentish plover. This is a 
rare species, and is very seldom 
found in numbers far from the 
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south-eastern counties—from the 
“saltings” of Essex and Kent, 
In haunt and habit it much re 
sembles the sea-lark. Only one 
other of the plover kind is resident 
with us throughout the year ; this 
is the oyster catcher,—sea-pie and 
olive it is also called on some parts 
of our coast. It is easily dis- 
tinguished by its well-defined 
black-and-white markings, and 
every shore-shooter knows its shrill 
rattling whistle, its short uneasy 
flights, and its restless paddlings 
up and down the ooze. Watch 
the sea-pie from bchind some 
boulder, and see how admirably 
adapted is its bill to its wants 
Flattened sideways, and hard as 
stone, no bivalve mechanism can 
resist it. 

The naked trees stand like 
ghosts against the cold grey sky , 
those pines seem hoary with their 
white weight of snow; the woods 
are painful in their very stillness, 
and the stillness is made more 
intense by the crackling sound of 
the snow as it is shivered from 
above by a courageous squirrel 
that has ventured out of its 
“drey” to have a look at nature 
in her wintry garb. Her pulse 
seems frozen, and outside all is 
cold, silent, and cheeriless. Over 
the brown and bare woodlands, 
over the frozen streams and the 
hedges, descend the flakes of snow 
—soft, silent, and slow. The 
poacher will have a glorious time 
with his “gins” and “springes ” 
and nets. Now he closely scans 
the weather, and will at evening 
pass under the wood and down by 
the “hag” path. Heavily does 
he wade through the snow, his old 
black bitch doggedly following at 
his heels. For hours from my 


look-out I have been sweeping 
with my glass the snow - plumed 
pines in search of a flock of im- 
teresting birds that do not appear. 
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But in such weather as this the 
crossbills always arrive. In severe 
winters I have never looked in 
vain for them in the pinewood. 
There they are!—now on the 
upper, now on the lower branches ; 
so tame that we may approach un- 
heeded. The birds give out a con- 
stant twitter, and ever repeat their 
not unmusical call-notes. Never 
still, they are constantly changing 
position, fluttering from branch to 
branch, constantly sending down 
showers of cones and scales, and 
themselves hanging in every con- 
ceivable position. Nimbly they 
go, parrot-like, along the under- 
sides of the boughs, climbing and 
holding with bill and feet. What 
a babble of self-satisfied quiet 
chattering comes from the feeding 
flock! What wonderful adapta- 
tion of means to an end in those 
crossed mandibles! Every third 
cone or so comes to the ground, 
but none are followed. .When one 
is secured it is held with the foot 
upon the centre of a bough, and 
the bill quickly invades the hard 
material, The birds feed for an 
hour now, and return again late 
in the afternoon. The severity 
of the weather in no way affects 
them. Together they roam the 
fir-woods, feeding indiscriminately 
upon the cones of fir, pine, and 
larch. Full of life and animation, 
their movements are ever changing. 
Their plumage is various: bright 
red, orange, yellow, and green are 
the coats of the individuals, but 
no two seem quite alike. Once, 
and once only, have they been 
observed on the confines of our 
garden, and then feeding upon the 
scarlet fruit of the rowan or moun- 
tain-ash. Their partiality to this 
food was amply testified by their 
completely denuding the trees. 
Here is the interesting and quaintly 
told account of how the crossbills 
first appeared in this country :— 
VOL. OXLVI.—NO. DCCOXC. 
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“The yeere 1593 was a greate and 
exceeding yeere of apples ; and there 
were greate plenty 43 strange birds, 
that shewed themselves at the time 
the apples were full rype, who fedde 
uppon the kernells onely of those 
apples, and haveinge a bill with one 
beake wrythinge over the other, which 
would presently bore a greate hole in 
one of the apples, and make way to 
the kernells. They were of the big- 
nesse of a bullfinch: the henne right 
like the henne of the pbullfinch in 
coulour; the cocke a very glorious 
bird, in a manner al redde or yellowe 
on the brest, backe, and head. The 
oldest man living never heard or reade 
of any such like bird: and the thinge 
most to bee noted was, that it seemed 
they came out of some country not 
inhabited, for that they at the first 
would abide shooting at them, either 
with pellet, bowe, or other eng no, 
and not remove till they were s:ricken 
downe ; moreover, they would abide 
the throweing at them with applas. 
They came when the apples were full 
rype, and went away when the apples 
were cleane fallen. They were very 
good meat.” 


The tameness here alluded to is 
characteristic of the species. Fifty 
years ago a member of my family 
followed a flock of thirteen of these 
birds, every one of which, owing 
to their tameness, he shot. The 
birds were feeding upon two larch- 
trees apart from the rest of the 
wood, and allowed the gunner to 
come quite close. 

Wild swans are the largest game 
of the fowler, and it is at this 
season of the year that he nightly 
watches for their coming. They 
call as they fly across the leaden 
sky, and their cries are as wild as 
the regions from which they come. 
There are four British species— 
all of them winter visitants, com- 
ing to our shores in greater or 
less abundance according to the 
severity of the weather. Like 
wild geese, swans fly in wedge 
shaped flocks low over the land, 
ascending as they approach the 
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sea, and always with outstretched 
necks. Although the beat of their 
heavy wings seems slow, yet the7 
travel at immense speed. One c° 
the best known of. the British 
species is the whooper, elk, or 
whistling swan. As they fly they 
give out a wild melodious clang, 
which has helped to furnish them 
their names. The whooper is the 
largest of our wild swans, and in 
October and November appears 
in flocks of from five to fifty, 
the flocks becoming large as the 
weather grows more severe, They 
are more frequent in Scotland 
than in England, and at one time 
bred in the Orkneys, It is said 
that even now, during the north- 
ward spring migration, individ- 
ual pairs linger among the snm- 
mer haunts of their presumed 
ancestors. At the first sign of 
winter the birds rise from the 
secluded swamps and lakes in 
which they are bred, the older 
birds flying restlessly about for 
days. The darker-coloured cygnets 
have been long in maturing their 
plumage, which does not become 


white until after the first moult. 


These are encouraged to fly by 
their parents, and long détowrs 
are made daily before the flocks 
start away for the southward jour- 
ney. As December approaches, 
compact bodies of these birds be- 
gin to make their appearance in 
northern Britain, passing over the 
land or down the coast-lines, in 
search of some spot upon which 
to rest and feed after their long 
flight. The wild swans that visit 
us often consist of immature brown 
birds, piloted by an old one purely 
white. But then there are some- 
times large flocks’ without a single 
immature bird; more frequently, 
however, the migratory herds con- 
sist of both old and young birds. 
The immense size to which the 
whooper attains, and its tameness 


on its first arrival, render it an 
easy prey to the shore - shooter 
or puntsman, Upon being ap- 
proached the birds show signs of 
alarm, but frequently do not rise 
for some time. Adults weigh 
from 19 lb. to 24 Ib., and thus it 
is that they are prevented from 
rising with the rapidity character- 
istic of most wild-fowl. With all 
kinds of swans, but especially in 
the case of the “elk,” it is easy 
to run down upon them and get 
well within shot, if approached 
with the wind, launching them- 
selves upon it to lift their huge 
bulk. Consequently, if the fowler 
approaches them from the wind 
side, they must for a time fly to- 
wards him, and so will probably 
come well within shot. The 
whoopers when in this country 
feed upon grasses, floating weeds, 
and the finer fibres of aquatic 
plants. Bewick’s swan is about 
one-third smaller than the whooper. 
A winter tisitant from” the ex- 
treme north, it sometimes flocks 
to these islands in thousands. As 
many as five hundred birds ‘have 
been seen on -one’loch, though the 
species is far more numerous in 
Ireland than in Scotland. The 
plumage is pure white, like that of 
the whooper, birds of the year being 
greyish brown. Little is known 
of the actual nidification of Bew- 
ick’s swan, but more than one 
naturalist has discovered its breed- 
ing haunts over the Siberian twn- 
dras and on the Yenisei. Wait- 
ing for ducks among the reeds of 
a lonely mountain tarn, I had an 
opportunity of observing a small 
flock of this species of swan for 
some time. The birds came just 
at twilight, and upon the water 
were buoyant and swift in their 
movements. They fed upon the 
weed of the tarn, and I made out 
that they were extremely sharp 
of hearing. They were quick in 
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both rising from the water and 
in flying, and when on the wing 
uttered a peculiarly wild deep 
whistle. The mute—the domes- 
ticated swan of our parks and 
pleasure-grounds—may at once be 
identified by the prominent black 
knob at the base of the beak. It 
is a plentiful species in a perfect- 
ly wild state on many parts of 
the Continent, especially in those 
countries bordering the northern 
seas. The last of the four British 
species of wild swans is the Polish, 
which has this distinction — the 
cygnets have white plumage like 
the adults. In size the Polish 
swan resembles the mute, and is 
seen less frequently than any of 
the other kinds. Like them, how- 
ever, it is most frequent during 
the hardest winters; and in 1855, 
when enormous quantities of all 
manner of wild-fowk made their 
appearance on the British coast, a 
number of Polish swans were shot 
or captured. It was from those 
specimens mostly that our natural- 
ists allowed the bird to be a true 
species, and, from the exceptional 
plumage of the young, named it 
Cygnus immutabilis. Although 
the chase of wild swans, espe- 
cially stalking them, is fascinat- 
ing sport, yet with the chase the 
pleasure ends. Early in the season 
the birds are tame, and if the vul- 
nerable parts are aimed at and hit, 
the game is easily bagged. But 
the flesh is almost always useless, 

Autocrat of the tiles and lord of 
the thatch, the sparrow, in his long 
intercourse with man, has devel- 
oped the largest brain in birddom. 
For reckless audacity and pre- 
sumptive impudence, the British 
sparrow has only a single compeer 
—the British boy. Thoroughly 
cosmopolitan, the sparrow is a de- 
mocrat among birds. He follows 
man and his attendant weeds to 
the uttermost parts of the earth, 
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and, at any given portion of the 
habitable globe, within ten minutes 
of the unfurling of the British 
flag, perches authoritatively on the 
flagstaff. For hard-headed shrewd- 
ness, practically illustrated and 
successful, commend us to the 
sparrow. His keen perception 
into men and things—his scien- 
tific diagnosis of the qenws homo— 
are among his ruling traits. Mul- 
tiplying inordinately, the sparrow 
is as hardy as prolific. Essen- 
tially a creature of circumstance, 
he is at once ubiquitous and perti- 
nacious. Playing, as some say, a 
questionable part in the economy 
of nature, he plays a very certain 
part in the economy of our spouts. 
Rearing his callow brood, he is 
actively insectivorous, and confers 
incalculable benefit upon the agri- 
culturist; but as harvest wanes he 
becomes recklessly graminivorous, 
and‘ anon, by a sudden transition, 
as omnivorous as mankind itself. 
With digestive organs the capacity 
of which may well be envied, the 
sparrow gulps down pieces of food 
amounting to a twentieth part of 
its own weight, and deems white- 
lead a palatable luxury. The 
smell of gunpowder in the air, 
without the accompaniment of 
shot, is deemed more alarming 
than dangerous, and periodical ex- 
plosions are but the means of 
transferring its affections from an 
empty stook in one part of the 
field to a full one in another. The 
moral of “Damn that boy! he’s 
asleep again,” has long been a 
pointless joke among sparrows, and 
the only sound his rattle conveys 
is an unpleasant association of the 
coming of the reaper. With an 
ever-active brain, and surviving as 
the fittest, no cunning engine has 
ever been devised which was greatly 
destructive to sparrows; and the 
various machinations of these, as 
handed down by inherited instinet, 
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are probably better I:nown to the 
orthodo:: sparrow than to man 
himself. The pitiable personation 
of Hobbs, intended to act as a 
scare, is only recognised by the 
sparrow cs affording a happy hunt- 
ing-ground for grubs and insects, 
and having served this end is 
ripped up and disombowelled, his 
internal economy being torn out to 
make way for a brood of young 
sparrows, thereby adding insult to 
injury in the basest and most fraud- 
ulent fashion. The sparrow is, in 
short, to paraphrase Bacon, a wise 
thing for itself, but a shrewd thing 
for everybody else. Dold, active, 
and vivacious, its distribution is 
as wide as that of the Englishman. 
Patronising art, science, and law, 
the sparrow broods and breeds in 
the temples dedicated to their 
shrines, and in one European capi- 
tal has unwittingly attempted to 
destroy the balance of justice by 
constructing her nest in one of the 
pans held by the blind emblem of 
that inestimable virtue. Times 
and seasons have little effect upon 
the economy of the sparrow. He 
chirrups as brightly from the gut- 
ter of the spout in winter as in sum- 
mer. During the former scason 
his haunt becomes more domestic 
than at other times, and he amuses 
us by his struggles, tricks of auda- 
city, and his bearing down by sheer 
force of character all opposition of 
the various birds among which he 
feeds. In snow and frost he ap- 
pears equally at home, and at this 
time devours a quantity of the 
food provided for the poultry and 
pigeons. In times of severity he 
seeks the innermost eaves and holes 
of thatches, gnarled ivy roots, and 
interior of barns, boing a lover of 
warmth to no inconsiderable de- 
gree. Certain it is that at times, 
when nesting cannot possibly oc- 
cupy his mind, he may be seen 
dragging feathers about, which un- 


doubtedly are to warm the nest 
last used in summer, 

This morning we look upon a 
world unknown. ‘The sun shines, 
and a rosy suffusion lies over the 
landscape. All the fences are 
buried deep, and the trees stand 
starkly outlined against the sky. 
Millions of snow-crystals glint 
athwart the fields, Birds swarm 
in the garden—the home birds 
more confiding and the wild birds 
tame. Tits hang to the suet-bags, 
and a general assembly flock to 
the corn-sheaf. A ring-ousel flies 
wildly.from a rowan-tree, and four 
or five species of thrushes are 
among the berries of the shrubs. 
So softly winnowed is the falling 
snow, that it scarce bends the few 
grasses and dead plants that now 
appear above its surface. The 
kindly snow obliterates the torn 
and abraded scars of Nature, but 
it not the less effectually repro- 


duces the prints of her children. 


To the light the snow reveals the 
doings of the night. Does a mouse 
so much as cross, she leaves her 
delicate tracery on the white cover- 
let. Away from the homestead, 
rabbits have crossed and récrossed 
the fields in a perfect maze. That 
ill-defined “ pad” tracks the hare 
to the turnips. Pheasants and 
wood-pigeons have scratched for 
mast beneath the beeches, and we 
find red blood-drops along the 
fence. ‘These are tracked to a 
colony of weasels in the old wall. 
Last night a pitcous squeal might 
have been heard from the half- 
buried fence, and the little tragedy 
would be played out upon the 
snow. Five wild swans cleave the 
thin air far up, and fly off with 
outstretched necks. The tiny 
brown wren bids defiance to the 
weather, darting in and out of 
every hole and crevice, and usually 
reappearing with the cocoon of 
some insect in its bill. These 
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delicate footprints reproduce the 
long toes of the lark, and those 
are the tracks of meadow-pipits. 
The hedge-Lerries are mostly gone; 
and here the redwing and fieldfare 
have run along the fence-Lottoms 
in search of fallen fruit. Those 
larger tracks by the sheep-troughs 
show that the hungry rooks have 
been scratching near, and the 
chatter of magpies comes from the 
fir-tree tops. Scattered pine-cones 
betoken a flock of incessantly chat- 
tering crossbills ; and once in the 
fir-wood, we caught a glimpse of 
the scarlet ‘appendages of the rare 
Bohemian wax-wing. The gaudily 
coloured yellow-hammer shows well 
against the snow, and bathes its 
orange plumage in the feathered 
rain. How our [British finches 
seem to enjoy frost and snow! 
Certain it is that now their stores 
of food become scant ; but then 
they throw in their lot with the spar- 
rows of barn-door and rickyard, 
The bright bachelor finch stands 
out from his pure setting, and the 
daws look black against the snow. 

Along the meadow brook a 
stately heron has left its imprints, 
the water-hen’s track is marked 
through the reeds, and there upon 
the icy margin are the blurred 
webs of the wild ducks. A 
bright-red squirrel runs along the 
white wall; in its warm furs it 
shows sharply against the fence. 
Naturalists say that the squirrel 
hibernates through the winter; 
but this is hardly so. A bright 
day, even though cold and frosty, 
brings him out to visit some sum- 
mer store. The prints of the 
squirrel are sharply cut, the tail 
at times just brushing the snow. 
The mountain-linnets have come 
down to the lowlands, and we 
flush a flock from an ill-farmed 
field where weeds run rampant. 
When alarmed, the birds wheel 
aloft, uttering the while soft twit- 
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terings, and then betake them- 
selves to the trees. The seeds of 
brooklime, flax, and knapweed the 
twite seems partial to, and this 
wild-weed field is to them a very 
paradise. Just now, walking in 
the woods, the cry of the bullfinch 
is heard as perhaps the most mel- 
ancholy of all our birds; but its 
bright-scarlet breast compensates 
for its want of cheeriness. A flock 
of diminutive goldcrests rush past 
us; and in the fir-wood we hear, 
but cannot see, a flock of siskins, 
Higher up the valley, towards the 
hills, tracks of another kind begin 
to appear. On the fells we come 
across a dead herdwick trampled 
about with innumerable feet. We 
examine these closely, and find 
that they are only of two species 
—the raven and the buzzard. 
Further in the scrub we track a 
pine-marten to its lair in. the 
rocks. The dogs drive it from its 
stronghold, and, being arboreal in 
its habits, it immediately makes 
up the nearest pine-trunk, Its 
rich brown fur and orange throat 
make it one of the most lithely 
beautiful of British animals. A 
pair of stoats or ermines, with 
their flecked coats just in the 
transition stage, have their haunt 
in the same wood, From the 
snow we see that last night they 
have threaded the aisles of the pines 
in search of food. This clear-cut 
sharp track by the fence is that 
of the fox. Later we see the 
beautiful buoyant creature bound- 
ing over the snow in graceful leaps. 
Fleet and wild as the wind, his 
speed and play of muscle are hid- 
den by the long soft fur. An ex- 
quisitely formed creature, we doubt 
as we look on him whether he is 
not worthy of the good things of 
the covert to which he was steal- 
ing. The most beautiful winter 
picture of this wintry morning is 
the red fox on the white snow. 
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LORD JONN RUSSELL. 


Ir is seldom that the political 
life of an English nobleman offers 
to his biographer so much of dram- 
atic interest, of remarkable vicissi- 
tude, and of brilliant achievement, 
as are contained within the two 
volumes under review. Yet Lord 
John Russell was a man of weakly 
constitution and frame, with a de- 
cided taste for a literary and do- 
mestic life, to a degree which ren- 
ders it difficult to account for his 
equally decided predisposition to 
mingle in the fierce excitement of 
politics, and to hear a foremost 
part in some of the most passion- 
ate scenes of party rivalry. An 
account of his life might be, as 
the preface remarks, a history of 
England and of the ruling party 
during some fifty years. The per- 
sonal interest, however, which he 
has excited, renders the story of 
his life too engrossing for the 
reader to be quite prepared for 
Mr Walpole’s many digressions 
into the main stream of history. 
The author says that he is more 
anxious to draw a portrait of the 
man than to write an account of the 
time. But drawing a portrait is a 
very different thing from “ describ- 
ing his conduct,” a phrase which, 
on p. 384 of vol. i., Mr Walpole has 
conscientiously used. Still he has 
written two extremely interesting 
volunfes, and given, during some 
portions of the life, an adequate and 
satisfactory representation, more 
particularly, we think, from about 
the time when Lord John first 
became Prime Minister. There is 
full justice, moreover, done to the 
literary and domestic side of Lord 
John’s life, both of which are ex- 


tremely important to a full under- 
standing of its significance. 

Later on we shall point out in 
detail some portions of the book 
which do not attain to the high 
level of the subject. One great 
blemish, we think, is that no ade- 
quate portrait is given of him as 
an orator and debater. It ought 
to be made more clearly manifest 
than it has been, that this man of 
weakly frame and hesitating de- 
livery, has made some of the most 
powerful speeches ever delivered 
in Parliament, and has for years 
borne a foremost part in its great- 
est debates. Pitted against some 
of its greatest men,—Peel, Stan- 
ley, and Graham, during one Min- 
istry ; Disraeli, and a host of 
others in the later Parliaments, — 
he alwavs rose to the occasion, his 
skill, gallantry, and resources never 
failing him, however desperate the 
odds, or however critical the posi- 
tion. For nearly fourteen years 
he sat on the front bench in the 
House of: Commons, the watchful 
leader, the main debater, and the 
trusted guide of his party. We 
should have been glad to have had 
more justice done to this by no 
means unimportant portion of his 
Jife. It is another -blemish in 
this book that the author, con- 
trary to the hopes which he had 
excited in his preface, steps aside 
too frequently into mere dis- 
quisition. There is a great deal 
more of Irish history, pure and 
simple, during Lord John’s Pre- 
miership, than seems to be quite 
necessary in a biography; and when, 
towards the close of the second 
volume, we found ourselves trac- 
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ing the Schleswig-Holstein contro- 
versy, back to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, we fcel that the biographer 
has forgotten his appointed task 
in the pleasure of expounding dry 
details, which he must have mas- 
tered for some other purpose. We 
have no doubt that the Schleswig- 
Holstein controversy is at all times 
extremely enjoyable reading ; bu’, 
for our part, we prefer the story 
of Lord John Russell’s life, and 
we are convinced that it is quite 
possible to appreciate it thorough- 
ly, and yet keep at a respectful 
distance from the dreary details 
in which Mr Walpole finds inter- 
est and enjoyment. We do not, 
however, wish to detract from 
this book. On the contrary, we 
have read nearly the whole of 
it with the greatest interest. 
Lord John might easily have 
gone further and fared worse. It 
is, on the whole, an adequate ac- 
count of a career, which, in spite 
of its shortcomings, is one of the 
greatest of the century. One 
would have been glad, however, to 
have learnt more of Lord John’s 
relations to others of his contem- 
poraries than Lord Palmerston ; 
and also, what is his biographer’s 
opinion of him, as compared with 
other leading statesmen. 

The early years of Lord John 
Russell are described in much 
greater detail than their interest 
warrants ; in fact, a ninth of the 
whole work is devoted to them. 
There was nothing at all remark- 
able about them, and it is impos- 
sible to simulate an interest in his 
mode of disbursing pocket-money 
as a child, or in minutiz of his 
excursions. It is more to the pur- 
pose to hear that he was a delicate 
boy whose weakness interfered with 
the usual routine of education. 
He was sent to a bad private 
school at Sunbury, was for a few 
months a fag at Westminster, lived 
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for some years with a private tutor 
in Kent, and with Professor Play- 
fair at Edinburgh. At the age of 
sixteen, however, he went to Spain, 
and in connection with this subject 
it is of interest to learn that, young 
as he was, he disapproved of the 
peace-at-any-price policy of the 
Whig party at that time, and 
agreed with Lord Holland that 
the Ministry ought to be support- 
ed in a war which could not have 
wisely or honourably been avoided. 
He said himself in later life that 
“he joined to sympathy for Spain 
a boyish hatred of Napoleon.” At 
the time, in 1809, he wrote to his 
father: “Lord Grey’s speech ap- 
pears to me either a mere attempt 
to plague Ministers for a few hours, 
or a declaration against the prin- 
ciple of.the people’s right to depose 
an infamous despot.” The boy was 
father to the man, and during the 
whole of his political life Lord 
John never subscribed to the doc- 
trines of peace-at-any-price; in 
fact, in a later chapter his bio- 
grapher claims for him that he 
was the true author of the phrase 
“Peace with honour,” which Lord 
Beaconsfield used with so much 
effect on his return from Berlin. 
In 1812, after three years’ study 
at Edinburgh, whither he had been 
sent by his father on the ground 
that “nothing was learned in the 
English universities,” he embarked 
on a third expedition to Spain; 
having revisited it in the interval 
during one of the vacations,- Dur- 
ing this visit he went to Lord 
Wellington’s headquarters, where 
he made the acquaintance of the 
Commander -in- chief, visited a 
battle-field on which the French 
had been beaten, and from which 
they had retreated, and finally left 
the English army on the march to 
their victory at Vittoria. While 
absent in Spain, the Duke of Bed- 
ford resolved on making him, 
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though still under age, member 
for Tavistock; and accordingly 
Lord John hurried home for the 
session which began in November 
1813. The passion for foreign 
travel appears at that time to 
have been very strong in him, for 
in the following winter he was in 
Tialy; and as Napoleon was a 
prisoner at Elba, Lord John re- 
solved to make his way thither, 
and obtained an interview of an 
hour and a half with the fallen 
Emperor. This is his own descrip- 
tion, written at the time, December 
25, 1814 :— 


“He appears very short, which is 
partly owing to his being very fat ; 
his hands and legs being quite swol- 
len and unwieldy. That makes him 
appear awkward, and not unlike the 
whole-length figure of Gibbon, the 
historian. Besides this, instead of 
the bold- marked countenance that 
I expected, he has fat cheeks, and 
rather a turn-up nose, which, to bring 
in another historian, makes the shape 
of his face resemble the portraits of 
Hume. He has a dusky-grey eye, 
which would be called vicious in a 
horse ; and the shape of his mouth ex- 
presses contempt and decision. - His 
manner is very good-natured, and 
seems studied to put one at one’s ease 
by its familiarity ; his smile and laugh 
are very agreeable ; he asks a number 
of questions without object, and often 
repeats them,—a habit which he has 
no doubt acquired during fifteen years 
of supreme command.” 


In his old age Lord John used to 
add, that as the Emperor became 
interested in the conversation, he 
fell into the singular habit which 
he had acquired, and pulled his 
companion by the ear. One great 
advantage of beginning life as a 
member of the house ef Bedford 
was that, besides associating with 
Wellington and Napoleon abroad, 
he had mixed in the best society 
which London, Dublin, and Edin- 
burgh could provide,—had break- 
fasted with Mr Fox, walked with 
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Sir Walter Scott, knew the promi- 
nent leaders of his party. 

Thus launched into public life, 
whose extremest vicissitudes he was 
doomed to experience, the relation 
of the man to his age is of the first 
importance to a study of his career. 
We have, accordingly, a description 
of the state of the English nation 
at the close of the war, but it is 
linked with a description of Lord 
John’s literary efforts, not with a 
picture of the home and hereditary 
influences which had formed the 
man. The literary efforts are of 
no great interest, and the national 
condition may be apprehended by 
the aid of Mr Disraeli’s pregnant 
phrase, that it exhibited a state of 
disorgariisation which the Ministers 
mistook for sedition. The future 
statesman who was to grapple with 
the accumulated difficulties of the 
situation, and to apply Whig prin- 
ciples to their solution, is presented 
to us as a weakly youth, who had 
made the best use of all the advan- 
tages which high birth, foreign 
travel, and considerable abilities 
opened out to him. But we have 
no clue, beyond the theory of her- 
editary aptitude, to the mode in 
which his political faith was form- 
ed, to the development in his mind 
of those Whig principles of politics 
to which he adhered throughout 
life with such tenacity of convic- 
tion, that one felt that his political 
principles were a part of his re- 
ligion and his very life. Mr Glad- 
stone, in his eloquent tribute to 
Lord Beaconsfield, drew attention 
to the matured plans which he 
formulated in early life, and kept 
steadily in view during his great 
career, and recommended his ex- 
ample in that respect to the 
younger generation. That far- 
reaching purpose and scheme of 
public life which Disraeli evolved 
from his genius, Lord John de- 
rived from the hereditary prin- 
































ciples of his family. One would 
have liked to see by what process, 
or under what influences, they 
were forined in his mind. With 
their aid he conducted the Whig 
party to the zenith of its fame, 
presided over its short-lived tri- 
umph, shared its decline, remained 
as the “last of the Whigs” to 
witness the absorption of his party 
in the ranks of a larger confeder- 
acy, from which after his death all 
its greatest and wisest and best 
are struggling to emancipate them- 
selves. 

The first period of this great 
career (1814-1830) comprises the 
years from his first entrance into 
Parliament to his acceptance of 
office in Earl Grey’s Administration. 
In that time he achieved a position 
which was somewhat singular. It 
did not authorise his admission into 
the Cabinet, of which Sir James 
Graham and Mr Stanley were mem- 
bers—the latter a much younger 
man; it did justify his being in- 
trusted, while out of the Cabinet, 
with the charge of the Reform Bill, 
the preparation and guidance of 
what all men of all parties knew 
to be political revolution. The 
difference between him and Lord 
Palmerston, in point of rank in the 
party, was, that while the former 
was talked of as Under Foreign 
Secretary, and finally placed in the 
sinecure of the Pay-Office, the lat- 
ter was made Foreign Secretary of 
State and placed in the Cabinet ; 
it. being understood, says Sir 
Denis le Marchant in his me- 
moir, that he offered himself to 
Lord Grey as leader, and could not 
be expected to waive his preten- 
sions in deference to any other 
statesman than Lord Althorp. 
How Lord John achieved his 
singular position, we look to his 
biographer to tell us. In sixty 
pages or so devoted to that part 
of the subject, we find that his 
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name was associated with Parlia- 
mentary Reform through its days 
of evil report, when no leading 
statesman would stake his career on 
it, and when the leaders of the Op- 
position refused to make it a party 
question. Till after the dissolu- 
tion of 1818 he rarely spoke in 
debates ; in 1819 he was a frequent 
speaker. Upon a notice of Sir F. 
Burdett on Parliamentary Reform 
in that year, Lord John opposed wild 
and visionary schemes, and stood 
forward as a champion of moderate 
reform. At the close of that year 
the Six Acts were submitted by 
the Ministry to Parliament. Lord 
John moved to disfranchise Gram- 
poundand prevent corruption. Lord 
Castlereagh agreed to the proposed 
disfranchisement, but George III. 
died, and Parliament was dis- 
solved, not, however, before Lord 
John had brought in a bill to dis- 
franchise two other places besides 
Grampound, Then came the Cato 
Street conspiracy to murder the 
entire Cabinet, and Reform was 
postponed. In the new Parlia- 
ment he made further efforts, pro- 
posing that seats should be taken 
away from c.sfranchised places and 
conferred on rising boroughs like 
Leeds. Then came the proceedings 
relative to the queen. In 1821 
an extended motion for Reform was 
rejected only by a majority of 
thirty-one. As the subject grew 
in importance, Mr Canning stooa 
forward as the Ministerial oppo- 
nent, and also Mr Peel. In 1826 
Lord John made his last broad 
proposal on the subject as an inde- 
pendent member, unable to make 
head against the apathy: of the 
country and the indifference of the 
Whig leaders. At the dissolution 
of 1826 Lord John found himself 
without his seat, committed his 
favourite measure to Lord Althorp’s 
charge, and went abroad. He re 
turned as member for an Irish 
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borough to support Lord Althorp’s 
proposals for the suppression of 
bribery. In 1828 he carried the 
repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, and brought in some 
insignificant roform measures. In 
the next year the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Bill of the Govern- 
ment absorbed the time of Parlia- 
ment; and in 1830 the death of 
the king and the dissolution of 
Parliament led to the formation 
of the Grey Cabinet. Again Lord 
John lost his election, this time 
for Bedford, by one vote. Family 
influence again repaired the loss 
by a seat at Tavistock ; his parlia- 
mentary position and services justi- 
fied an office in the Government. 
The record of those services is 
not very interesting, and only a 
dry description of his proposals 
and the result of divisions upon 
them is given. A little more life 
would have been infused into it if 
some indication had been given of 
the tone of parliamentary debate, 
of outside discussion, of Lord 
John’s own hopes and fears with 
regard to the eventual success of 
his proposals, These proposals 
were the germs of a measure 
which, no doubt, was stimulated 
and ripened in the hotbed of the 
French Revolution of 1830; but, 
to judge from this book, they pos- 
sessed neither vitality nor any 
appreciable degree of public inter- 
est before that date. And so far 
as Lord John himself was con 
cerned, his broadest proposal 
seemed only to aim at the intro- 
duction of a hundred new mem- 
bers—sixty for counties and forty 
for boroughs,—a very partial dis- 
franchisement, 2nd some restraint 
on bribery. By the aid of these 
proposals, and of his position as a 
representative of the great Whig 
families, he was considered to have 
made the question his own. Pub- 
lic confidence, as well as the de- 


sire of his colleagues, intrusted it 
to him; but beyond the bare re- 
cital of his parliamentary pro- 
posals, there is no attempt to 
show by the acts or speeches of 
others how that confidence had 
grown, and why Lord John, whose 
rank was regarded as that of an 
Under Secretary, should have been 
intrusted, over the heads of the 
Cabinet and the leader of the 
House of Commons, with the con- 
duct of this great measure. 

At the age of thirty-nine, Lord 
John Russell thus became the 
accepted leader and pilot of the 
nation in the transition from an 
oligarchic to a democratic consti- 
tution. Necossarily it was the 
crisis of his own career. “He 
would either be politically ruined, 
thrust aside by the march of 
events too great for him to mould 
or control, or else he would 
achieve a foremost place in the 
councils of his sovereign and on 
the page of history. That he suc- 
ceeded is a well-known historical 
fact. When next the Whigs came 
into power in 1835 after a short 
interregnum, in contrast to the 
suggestion in 1830 of an Under 
Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs, 
he was the undisputed leader of 
the party in the House of Com- 
mons, considered to be entitled to 
take the Foreign Office, as Secre- 
tary of State, over the head of 
Lord Palmerston. His Reform Act 
had carried him to the front, and 
placed him opposite to Sir Robert 
Peel himself as his successful rival. 
We naturally look in a life of such 
a man to be let a little behind the 
scenes in the great drama of the 
Reform Act—to find some new 
light thrown on its origin and 
manufacture—to learn something 
new as to the motives, the charac- 
ter, and the relations inter se of the 
principal actors in the drama. Not 
a bit of it. Eighteen pages are 























given to a chapter headed The 
Reform Act. There is hardly 
anything in it which we did not 
know before. There is not even an 
anecdote. We know of Brougham’s 
interview with the king when the 
dissolution of Parliament was in 
hand, and of Stanley jumping on 
the table at his club agd carry- 
ing all befqre him by a spirited 
speech ; but thero are apparently 
few incidents to relate of Lord 
John. In a footnote, we observe 
that Moore is quoted as an author- 
ity for saying that Lord John, 
being asked during a Reform de- 
bate whether he had a snuff-box, 
replied, “No, but Althorp has ”— 
a pointless and absurd anecdote 
which we could well have spared 
Were there no memoranda, no let- 
ters, no diary of Lord John’s which 
could have thrown new light on 
this most momentous portion of 
his career and of the history of his 
country? It is no doubt interest- 
ing to note the occasion of Lord 
John’s firs$ utterance of that oft- 
quoted and famous saying of his— 
“Tt is impossible that the whisper 
of a faction should prevail against 
the voice of the nation.” It was in 
a letter to Birmingham, at the very 
height of the Reform excitement, 
when civil war was within measure- 
able distance, That, however, is 
derived from the published corre- 
spondence of Earl Grey with the 
king, who expressed his strong ob- 
jection to the phrase, considering 
that it was the duty of his Minis- 
ters to allay and not to fan the 
prevalent excitement. We must 
assume that Mr Walpole had no 


materials for the purpose; but it ° 


certainly appears to us that the 
dull and dreary chapter devoted to 
this subject is the most disappoint- 
ing part of the book, for it is one 
that we might fairly have expected 
should contain personal and politi- 
cal reminiscences worthy of a great 
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occasion in the history of the coun- 
try and in the life of Lord John. 
The Reform Act was of course 
followed by a dissolution. Ireland, 
governed at that time by Lord 
Anglesea and Mr Stanley, absorbed 
public attention. No sooner was 
Catholic emancipation carried than 
a tithe war arose, with disturb- 
ances, involving hourly peril to 
life and property, and calling, in 
Lord John’s opinion, though ap- 
parently not in that of his bio- 
grapher, for a stringent Coercion 
Act. O'Connell raved at the 
‘“‘ base, brutal, and bloody ” Whigs, 
and called for an Irish legislature. 
Mr Walpole is apparently indig- 
nant that Lord Grey did not offer 
office to O’Connell. The policy of 
the Government was Irish Church 
Reform, to effect savings in the 
Establishment, and, as Lord John 
hoped, to appropriate some of them 
to the purposes of general educa- 
tion. Lord John’s first tender of 
resignation, which was very shortly 
after the Reform Act was passed, 
was on the question of Appro- 
priation. It was withdrawn in 
deference to his colleagues, who 
insisted that it would dissolve 
the Ministry, and that the policy 
of appropriation was not then 
practicable. Stanley’s policy pre- 
vailed, and in the next year 
Stanley carried the measure which 
abolished slavery. Lord Wellesley 
and Mr Littleton shortly after- 
wards replaced Lord Anglesea and 
Mr Stanley ; but still the Cabinet 
were in reality divided upon Irish 
affairs. A tithes bill was produced 
on the lines of Stanley’s policy, 
converting tithes into a land-tax 
or rent-charge. But Lord John 
declared in Parliament, that though 
he did not wish to mix up the 
question of appropriation with the 
amount of the Church revenues, 
he retained his own opinion, and 
in effect he deprecated the Gov- 
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ernment being considered pledged 
to the maintenance of those rev- 
enues undiminished. It was by 
this declaration, even more than 
by passing the Reform Act, that 
Lord John seized upon the leader- 
ship of the party. His friends were 
enraged; Palmerston wanted to 
turn him out of the Cabinet; 
Stanley declared .that ‘“ Johnny 
had upset the coach,” and shortly 
afterwards, on the appointment of 
a commission of inquiry as to the 
existence of Chureh revenues in 
excess of requirements, along with 
the Duke of Richmond, Lord 
Ripon, and Sir James Graham, 
resigned office. Lord John took 
the opportunity of announcing that 
the Government of Lord Grey and 
Lord Althorp was based on the 
principle of Irish Church Reform. 
Having carried his point, and 
committed the Administration, of 
which he thus assumed the virtual 
lead, to this policy, he, with the 
aid of threats of resignation, which 
had gained in efficacy from Stan- 
ley’s alternative policy being no 
longer practicable after his seces- 
sion, went still further, and de- 
clared in effect that coercion and 
remedial measures should go hand 
in hand, and that one remedy was 
the appropriation of surplus Church 
revenues to purposes of public 
utility. 

Lord Althorp, in 1834, was re- 
moved to the House of Lords by 
the death of his father, and Lord 
John became leader of the House 
of Commons in name, as he had 
for some time been in reality. 
._The king, however, “could not 
bear John: Russell,” one reason 
being his pledge to encroach upon 
the Church ; and later on he de- 
clared that, as leader of the Whigs, 
he would cut a wretched figure. 
His Majesty accordingly dismissed 
his Ministry and sent for the Duke 
of Wellington, with the result that 


the Peel Ministry of 1835 came 
into office, and the first reformed 
Parliament was dissolved after an 
existence of two years. 

Lord John declared in his old 
age that he never had greater diffi- 
culty than in leading the party 
which overthrew the Government 
of Sir Robert Peel. He was op- 
posed to a chief of great authority 
and experience, at the head of a 
formidable minority, encouraged 
by a recent strong reaction in its 
favour at the polls, and in order 
to succeed was compelled to find 
some policy which would unite 
moderate Liberals, Radicals, and 
Irish in one common movement. 
The first effort was to seat an Op- 
position candidate in the Speaker’s 
chair. That succeeded by a bare 
majority of ten. An amendment 
to the address on the kiny’s 
speech, regretting the dissolution, 
was carried by a majority of only 
seven. It soon appeared that on all 
matters of essential importance the 
Minister could commang more than 
five-elevenths of the House of Com- 
mons. It was clear that, whatever 
the dislikes of Lord Grey and the 
base, brutal, and bloody Whigs 
of the old school, concert with the 
Radicals and the Irish was an in- 
dispensable condition of storming 
the Treasury In such circum- 
stances Lord John was a tower of 
strength. His advanced principles 
were a bond of union, his aristo- 
cratic hauteur maintained the prac. 
tice of Whig exclusiveness, O’Con- 
nell, on the other hand, forgot the 
base, brutal, and bloody Whigs in 
his horror of the Conservatives, as 
he said, “letting slip the sanguin- 
ary Orange gang,” and involving 
Ireland in civil war. Any pre- 
text will do when the mind is 
once made up. Resolutions on 
the subject of the appropriation 
of what were called the surplus 
revenues of the Irish Church to 
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secular purposes, were carried on 
the motion of Lord John, and the 
Peel Ministry resigned. Lord 
John had reunited his party, and 
vanquished, in spite of gigantic 
efforts, the great leader who, since 
the death of Canning, had been 
facile princeps in the House of 
Commons, In Lord Wellesley’s 
opinion he had exhibited “all the 
temper and tact of Lord Althorp, 
with ten thousand times his elo- 
quence and power.” 

The new Ministry was formed 
under Lord Melbourne, with Lord 
John as Home Secretary and leader 
of the Commons. It lasted six 
years, and from the first the Irish 
under O’Connell held in their 
hands the balance of power be- 
tween the two parties. At Lord 
John’s suggestion, office was offered 
to O’Connell, but withdrawn in 
deference to the objection of the 
king. Lord John sent a message 
to O'Connell to say he would re- 
nounce office for himself if O’Con 
nell regarded his own exclusion as 
unjust,—an offer which was hand- 
somely declined. It was not un- 
derstood at the time how close the 
personal relations between the 
Whigs and the Irish members had 
been drawn in consequence of the 
Conservative reaction, but every 
one could see that the latter could 
at any time command their own 
price unless the Opposition came 
to the rescue. The prospects for 
the new Ministers and the country 
were not encouraging. 

A large portion of this book is 
devoted to the Ministry of 1835- 
1841. That was a period during 
which Lord Palmerston had the 
almost uncontrolled management 
of foreign affairs; and Lord John 
singly.vindicated in debate the for- 
tunes of the Whig Ministry and 
party. Two vears of activity and 
success were followed by two years 
of compromise, and then -by two 
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more of inaction, terminating with 
a disastrous defeat. There is an 
interesting account of it in this 
work. The one feature which we 
miss is an adequate representation 
of Lord John as a debater; his 
relations to Peel, Stanley, and 
Graham, those powerful foes with 
whom he had, almost unaided, to 
contend. One of his chief titles 
to personal fame is his champion- 
ship of the Melbourne Ministry, 
and the spirited manner in which 
he stood up te each successive en- 
counter, proving himself a match 
for every foe, in skill, spirit, and 
debating resource. We regret that 
sufficient justice is not done to 
this portion of his career. As re- 
gards Lord John’s personal rela- 
tions to those with whom he was 
brought into official contact, the 
Greville Memoirs have shown 
that the king, whose antipathy to 
Brougham in the former Ministry 
was most marked, now abhorred 
all his Ministers impartially, except 
that he hated Lord John the most 
of all. He would rather, he said, 
see the devil in his house than any 
one of them; while his language 
in the Council Chamber towards 
them was described by the Prime 
Minister as “outrageous.” This 
dislike, however, wore away in 
time. In its first session the 
Municipal Corporation Act was 
passed, and gave rise to consider- 
able agitation against the House 
of Lords. Lord John success- 
fully steered this complicated 
measure through the Commons, 
and resisted the amendments of 
the Lords. An Irish Tithe Act 
was passed by the Commons, but 
the Lords threw out the appro- 
priation clause and the extension 
of municipal reform to Irish mu- 
nicipalities. Then came the vaca- 
tion, and O’Connell made a tour 
of agitation in Scotland, with the 
usual quantum of strong language, 
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and, returning to Dublin, was 
invited by the Whig Viceroy to 
dine at the Castle. A new ex- 
plosion of wrath by the king 
naturally followed, and as Lord 
Melbourne plaintively remarked, 
“It is easy to get through the 
session ; the vacation is the trying 
time.” In the next year the 
Government carried some import- 
ant measures. Lord John, how- 
ever, according to Greville and 
the biographer, won universal 
assent and approval from the 
House by his motion with regard 
to discouraging Orange lodges and 
other political clubs in Ireland. 
But again the Lords rejected the 
appropriation policy of the Min- 
istry, and Lord John urged the 
creation of peers, but the Prime 
Minister was reluctant to force on 
a crisis, The resignation of the 
Government, owing to further de- 
feats in the House of Lords, was 
provented by the death of the 
king, the accession of the Queen, 
and the dissolution of Parliament. 
The new sovereign was cordial] in 
her support; but the country, 
which on the whole was favourable 
to the continuance of the Ministry, 
displayed no desire for the appro- 
priation clause, or to resent the 
action of the House of Lords. 
Lord John, on reconsidering his 
position, decided to remain in the 
Government, His position, how- 
ever, was materially weakened. 
He was obliged to abandon the 
appropriation policy, on the 
strength of which he had come 
into office. He had not long be- 
fore made those declarations with 
regard to the finality of the Re- 
form Act of 1832, and its being 
a breach of faith for its authors to 
tamper with its provisions, which 
gained for him the sobriquet of 
“Finality Jack.” With dimin- 


ished enthusiasm amongst his sup- 
porters, he had more than ever to 
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rely on his vigour and skill in 
debate, and on his tact in party 
guidanco. His party and all com- 
petent observers recognised him 
as the mdispensable man in the 
Ministry, without whose presence 
it must fall to pieces Accord- 
ingly, on Canadian affairs short- 
ly afterwards assuming a serious 
character, Lord John was removed 
to the Colonial Office in order to 
infuse into that departinent the 
energy and activity which the 
emergency required. Then came 
a proposal by the Government 
to suspend the constitution of 
Jamaica, and finding that the 
House was only disposed to sup- 
port them by a majority of five, 
the Ministry resigned. The Bed- 
chamber Plot, as it is called, pre- 
vented a new Ministry being 
formed, and the Whigs returned, 
signalising their resumption of 
otiice by two successful measures, 
—the establishment of the Penny 
Post and the commencement of a 
system of National Education. The 
remainder of the Government's 
existence was not marked by any 
legislative success of importance, 
except that in 1840 a measure of 
Irish municipal reform terminated 
a long controversy. Dissensions 
arose on the Conservative side, 
and Sir Robert, to the annoyance 
of his followers, supported Lord 
John in the debates on privilege 
of that time. Thus the Whigs 
got through the session, and Sir 
Robert Inglis is quoted as having 
remarked that the Whigs did not 
owe the result so much to those 
discussions as to the honesty, 
courage, and ability of Lord John. 

The final scene of the Melbourne 
Cabinet is marked by the first in- 
terference of Lord John in foreign 
affairs, and for the commencement 
of the difference with Lord Palmer- 
ston, which, in a later Ministry, 
had such important results The 
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understanding with Palmerston, 


Foreign Secretary had effected his 
celebrated treaty of 15th July 
1840, by which four great Powers, 
to the exclusion of France, under- 
took to settle between Egypt and 
Syria, between Mehemet Ali and 
the Government of the Porte. 
France, though the friend of 
Mehemet, found herself isolated 
in Europe and check mated by Eng- 
land. Lord John apparently sup- 
ported the Foreign Secretary in 
the Cabinet against Lords Holland 
and Clarendon. who disapproved 
abandoning tLe friendship of 
France in favour of concert with 
the Holy Alliance. But how to 
execute that treaty without war 
was a growing difficulty. Lord 
Palmerston was evidently deter- 
mined to get the Egyptians out of 
Syria, and to quell the power of 
Mehemet Ali. The further he 
went in those designs, the greater 
was the provocation to France. 
The Foreign Secretary, however, 
knew what he was about, and by 
the end of ,the year his policy kad 
succeeded; the Egyptians were ex- 
pelled from Syria mainly through 
his intervention, and the French, 
notwithstanding their anger and 
humiliation, were increasingly re- 
luctant to goto war. Lord Palmer- 
ston had triumphed not merely 
over France, but over certain of 
his colleagues in the Cabinet. The 
fact was that he acted in a deter- 
mined way in furtherance of his 
own policy, and left those who 
objected to protest and dissent as 
much as they pleased but without 
avail. An alarmist note from 
Lord Spencer (Althorp) brought 
Lord John to town. He found 
the Prime Minister in cousiderable 
anxiety at the imminence of war, 
unable, as he said, either to eat, 
drink, or sleep, but afraid of his 
Foreign Secretary. Lord John 
made no effort to come to an 
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but immediately threatencd his 
own resignation, unless the Oabinet 
were called together and certain 
proposals which he made were at 
once adopted, first with a view to 
keep the peace, next to assure 
France that her concurrence would 
be sought if existing hostilities in 
the East assumed a grave char- 
acter. He protested against one 
member of the Cabinet conducting 
matters simply as he pleased with- 
out concert or control; and it is 
impossible to suggest that he was 
not perfectly right in doing so. 
Meanwhile France sent a mis- 
sion to Mehemet Ali, and, as Lord 
John pointed out, we had no 
longer to deal with the Pasha, 
but the Pasha and France com- 
bined. He wished to accept the 
French proposals, again offering 
resignation if his wishes were not 
attended to. But Lord Palmer- 
ston was not so easily checkmated. 
The news arrived that the Sultan 
had already rejected the very terms 
which Lord John wished to accept, 
and that he had done so on the 
advice of the British ambassador. 
Lord John denounced the ambas- 
sador’s conduct as highly criminal, 
and called for its disavowal. He 
insisted on the acceptance of the 
French terms in order to avoid a 
French war. This would have 
been a disastrous defeat for Lord 
Palmerston, and the Prime Minis- 
ter was disinclined to thwart him 
Pressure was brought to bear on 
Lord John not to bring on a 
ministerial crisis in the then posi- 
tion of affairs at the palace (it was 
shortly before the birth of the 
Queen’s eldest child). Lord Mel- 
bourne declared, too, that he would 
not remain with Palmerston as 
leader in the Commons, and that 
Russell’s resignation would break 
up the Ministry. Consequently, 
when the Cabinet met to consider 
Lord John’s ultimatum, it was 
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already suspended. A compromise 
was adopted that Lord Palmerston 
should invite the four Powers to 
make an overture to France, The 
Foreign Secretary made that com- 
promise the pretext for fresh de- 
lay ; Lord John considered delay 
increased tho risk of war, and 
again summoned a Cabinet. When 
it met, Lord Palmerston produced 
a note from Guizot, moderate, and 
evincing a disposition to be easily 
eatisfied. It was settled that 
Palmerston should meet it in a 
conciliatory spirit. His notion of 
doing so was to hope that Guizot 
would settle quickly, and not 
haggle. ‘the Cabinet again met ; 
but Palmerston objected that so 
many meetings gave an appearance 
of uncertainty to our policy, and 
did harm abroad. He then draft- 
ed a despatch to the effect that a 
meeting of the four Powers did 
not scem to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to be expedient. Lord John 
evidently felt himself befooled, and 
again sent in his resignation, find- 
ing, he said, that “neither with 
the Cabinet concurring nor alone 
had my opinion any weight in the 
offairs of the country.” He also 
complained that Lord Palmerston 
was extending the blockade of 
Alexandria, and employing our 
squadron to enforce it, and de- 
manded the recall of Lord Pon- 
sonby, our ‘ambassador at the 
Porte. Lord Palmerston paid him 
a conciliatory visit, admitted he 
was wrong about the despatch, 
and said that Ponsonby would be 
entitled to his pension in Decem- 
ber. Lord John then proposed a 
special mission, as not asking too 
great a concession from a colleague 
to whom so much had been con- 
ceded. But Lord Palmerston com 
bated this in a long letter, and 
explained his views in such a way 
as to carry his point. Lord John 
was reduced to the very reasonable 
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but personal complaint that he had 
no information and no power of 
advising in foreign affairs. He 
knew no more about them than 
the editors of newspapers, never 
seeing the most important de- 
spatches till some days after thoy 
were cont. Events, however, all 
rolled decisively in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s favour, a great accession of 
popularity ensued to the Ministry, 
and Lord John was relieved. But 
the foundation of disagreement be 
tween him and Lord Palmerston 
was laid. The latter had, under 
the easy sway of Lord Melbourne, 
the indifference of an old king, and 
the inexperience of a young queen, 
indulged in an autocratic high- 
haoded condutt of foreign affairs, 
which eventually in 1851 led to 
his dismissal. The former had 
embarked, without due care, on an 
undertaking in which he courted 
and sustained a disastrous defeat. 
To overrule Lord Palmerston in 
his own departiuent, especially in 
regard to the details of executing 
a treaty already concluded, was no 
easy task. Lord John laid down 
the constitutional rule that the 
Cabinet was supreme, and tried to 
enforce its authority. But its in- 
terference was brushed aside by 
the Foreign Minister as ruthlessly 
as if it were that of a foreign Power. 
The result was that on the eve of 
Lord Melbourne’s disappearance 
from public life, and of Lord 
John assuming the command of 
the party, it was made apparent 
to the Cabinet that the relations 
between him and his most power: 
ful and able colleague were in 
verted, and that so long as the 
foreign department and its de- 
pendent establishments abroad re- 
mained under the control of Lord 
Palmerston, a Cabinet headed by 
Lord John must follow where it 
could not lead. 

In the next year the Ministry 
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was defeated, dissolved Parliament, 
end returned from the polls ins 
minority of nearly 100. We are 
told that, at the commencement of 
1842, Lord John did not venture 
to call his party together, afraid of 
emphesising the differences which 
existed in its ranks, During the 
next five years, Sir Robert Peel 
conducted the affairs of the country 
in a way which, as far as fiscal 
measures were concerned, were 
rather an appropriation of Lord 
John’s principles of policy than 
@ vindication of the professions 
which had rallicd a Protectionist 
party. He eventually determined 
on fighting tho hostile tariffs of 
other countries not by treaties of 
reciprocity, but by free imports. 
While his Cabinet was in convul- 
sions at tho end of 1845, Lord 
John’s celebrated Edinburgh letter 
forced his hand. Peel decided to 
suspend the corn laws, and, un- 
able to carry with him a united 
Cabinet, resigned. Lord John was 
sent for. He failed to form a 
Ministry ; and whether, under any 
circumstances, he wasstrong cnough 
for the place in such a crisis, the 
real causo of his failure was Lord 
Palmorston., Earl Grey was an 
indispensable member of the Cab- 
inet, and he refused to tako office 
if Palmerston went to the Foreign 
Office ; and Palmerston, equally in- 
dispensable, refused to take any 
other, Lord Groy’s objections at 
that time wero not shared by either 
Lord John or the Queen, the for- 
mer deciding “ to support Palmer- 
ston, who is so unjustly accused 
of wishing for war, and who has 
always laboured so gallantly and 
well.” In the middle of next year, 
Lord John succeeded in forming 
his Cabinet, including both those 
statesmen, but we are not told on 
what grounds Earl Grey relinquish- 
ed his objections. 

As in 1835, the first subject 
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which claimed ationtion was, Iro- 
land ; but tho Irish famine and the 
measures taken to deal with it are 
far too wide a subject to be dealt 
with in a review of the story cf 
Lord John Russell’s life. The 
parliamentary position of the new 
Ministry was very similar to that 
of 1835-41. Lord John bore the 
brunt of every battle, being by 
far the first debater on his side of 
the House. Lord Palmerston, as 
before, was absorbed in foreign 
affairs. The main difference in 
the position was that Peel and his 
leading colleagues supported him, 
and that his antagonists in debate 
were new and inexperienced men, 
As before, the Ministry suffered in 
public estimation by its failure to 
carry its measures. Lord John, 
in 1848, drew attention to the 
altcred mode of conducting the 
public business since the Reform 
Act. He instanced two great 
changes. Ono was that, on every 
subject in which an alteration of 
the law was required, the responsi- 
bility of proposing it was thrown 
on the Government. The other 
was the greater number of speeches 
and motions, and the greater num- 
ber of members who participated 
in debate. That change, introduc- 
ed by tho first Reform Act, has 
been stimulated by its successors, 
until, in the plenitude of talk, the 
House of Commons has lost some 
portion of its authority and use 
fulness, Nevertheless, Lord John 
fulfilled a prophecy attributed to 
Sir Robert Peel, that, when other 
resources failed him, he would bring 
in a new Reform Bill, and throw 
his finality declaration to the winds. 
His doing so hastencd the onward 
progress of democracy, for both 
parties claimed the right to deal 
with reform in the spirit of conces- 
sion But it cannot be said that he 
thereby improved his own political 
position and prospects. 
3k 
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Lord John may be said to have 
reached the zenith of his career 
ct about the time of Sir Robert 
Peel’s death. From that time he 
steadily declined from the fore- 
most place in politics, though he 
was far too considerable a man 
ever to lose a place in the fore- 
most rank. A new order of 
things had arisen. Lord John’s 
strength had lain in his devotion 
to the two principles of reform of 
Parliament and civil and religious 
liberty. Those principles had 
triumphed, and no longer needed 
achampion. Fiscal and legal re- 
forms became the order of the 
day, with Mr Gladstone and Sir 
Richard Bethell as their respec- 
tive heroes. Lord John with his 
new reform measures became ¢ 
bore. In those years, feeling that 
his day was somewhat passed, he 
became a laudator temporis acti, 
and was constantly reciting his 
earlier triumphs. His personal 
position also was altered. He was 
no longer the established rival of 
Sir Robert Peel, for Pecl had 
found a premature grave. The 
colleagues of Pecl were pressing 
into the ranks of Liberal leader- 
ship, and were dethroning Lord 
John from his post as the indis- 
pensable chief without whom no 
Liberal Cabinet could exist. Fur- 
ther than that, the growth of Lord 
Palmerston’s power, and the dif- 
ferences which arose between them, 
materially affected Lord John’s 
position, and brought into pro- 
minence his inability, physical 
perhaps rather than intellectual, 
to maintain a leader's ascendancy 
over a strong-willed and masterful 
colleague. 

The most important of these ad- 
verse influences was undoubtedly 
his difference with Lord Palmer- 
ston Had a favourable breeze of 
enthusiasm for reform once more 


filled his sails, he might yet have 
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distanced his competitors. But 
that scheme failed—nay, more, it 
was a dismal failure. In 1849 his 
own colleagues thwarted him. His 
Reform Bill of 1852 had nearly 
broken his Ministry, and disap- 
peared with the fall of his Min- 
istry. In 1854 he insisted on 
bringing in a Reform Bill during 
actual war with Russia, He was 
obliged to withdraw it. Lord 
Palmerston as Prime Minister 
evaded the subject, with the tacit 
consent of Parliament and the 
country. In 1859 Mr Disraeli 
introduced a bill which gave Lord 
John the opportunity of moving 
@ destructive amendment. In 
1860 Lord Johz again produced 
a bill, which sank beneath the 
weight of indifference and in- 
attention with which it was re- 
ceived, and its author fled to the 
Fiouse of Lords. Finally, in 1866, 
on his again becoming Prime Min- 
ister, another Reform Bill ruined 
his Ministry. It was not destined 
that reform should a second time 
in his wonderful career establish 
his fortunes and secure to him a 
lease of power. 

The retention of his political 
supremacy depended upon his re 
lations to other statesmen, and in 
this point of view, those to Lord 
Palmerston were the most decisive. 
At the very beginning of the Min- 
istry of 1846 trouble began. The 
Foreign Secretary remembered 
well how he had carried matters 
in 1840, reduced the Cabincit to 
impotence, and overridden both 
Lord Melbourne and Lord John. 
He enjoyed conducting foreign 
affairs “off -his own bat,” as ho 
jauntily expressed it. He felt 
himself strong enough to do s0, 
and in spite both of Sovereign 
and Premier, persisted in his plan. 
Lord John was determined to 
interfere in foreign affairs, and 
exercise a Prime Minister’s control 
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over that as well as other depart- 
ments. In that he was loyally 
supported by his colleagues, while 
the Queen and Prince Consort 
were anxious that that control 
should be as effective as possible. 
On the other hand, there was the 
duty of giving loyal support toa 
colleague, especially one who was 
unpopular at Court, and also a 
natural indisposition to push mat- 
ters to extremity. In the trouble 
about the Spanish marriages, Lord 
Palmerston adopted a more hostile 
tone to France than the Cabinet 
authorised, and Lord John was 
urged by his colleagues to take 
into his own hands the detailed 
steps of foreign matters with 
France. As Sir Charles Wood urg- 
ed shortly after the Government 
of 1846 was formed, “ the Cabinet 
cannot interfere, for the mischief 
is done before we hear of anything ; 
and a Cabinet is too cumbersome a 
machine for such work. Nobody 
can do it but yourself; and it is 
no easy matter, I am well aware, for 
you.” Our relations with France 
at that time were very strained. 
The recollections of 1840 rankled. 
In 1845 Peel was roused by French 
hostility to such an extent thai 
Lord Aberdeen offered his resig- 
nation, and our national! defencee 
became a subject of anxiety. 
Palmerston, however, had no no- 
tion of throwing oil on the troubled 
waters. Lord John was only just in 
time to stop his threatening cessa- 
tion of diplomatic intercourse un- 
less Guizot gave satisfactory rep- 
aration to our ambassador, Lord 
Normanby, in a private quarrel. 
In 1848 Lord Palmerston took of 
his own volition steps on which he 
ought to have obtained the ap- 
proval of the Cabinet and the sanc- 
tion of the Queen. He failed to 
communicate to either a European 
proposal for the settlement of the 
Schleswig- Holstein question, and 
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without the knowledge o/ either, ho 
interfered in the affairs of Spain, to 
the extent of recommending that 
the basis of her government should 
be enlarged. The Spanish Gov- 
ernment returned the offensive 
despatch, whereupon severe com- 
ments were sent off by Lord Pal- 
merston, and our ambassador re- 
ceived his passports and was 
desired to leave the country. Tho 
English Court and Cabinet were 
in consternation. They first saw 
the objectionable despatches in the 
newspapers. Lord Grey refused 
to support a policy which he said 
he condemned as strongly as any 
of the opponents of the Gover=- 
ment. Other difficulties arose 
with other countries. The Queen’s 
disapprobation of Lord Palmerston 
increased; but in some matters 
Lord John stood by his Minister, 
though he insisted that reasons 
should be given before and not 
after an important despatch was 
sent off. There was, however, 
some correspondence sealed up by 
Lord John, and opened for the first 
time by Mr Walpole, which shows 
that in 1849 Lord Palmerston, 
contrary to the wishes at all events 
of the Queen, was addressing sharp 
end bitter reproaches to Austria 
in reference to Italian affairs, and 
exasperating our ambassador at 
Vienna by letters which he com- 
plained “‘are not to be submitted 
to by any man.” Matters now 
came to such a crisis that Lord 
Palmerston had to waive his right 
of taking the Queen’s pleasure 
directly on foreign affairs, and to 
consent to submit his despatches 
through Lord John. A few months 
afterwards came the question of 
the Porte delivering up the Hun- 
garian refugees to the Emperor of 
Austria and Russia. England suc- 
cessfully supported the Sultan in 
resisting this claim. The British 
fleet having gone to the Dardanelles 
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to support that recistance, Lord 
Palmerston directed it to call at 
Athens on its way back to cnforco 
Don Pacifico’s claim of £20 against 
tho Greek Government, Reprisals 
took placo ; tho French offered me- 
diation ; tho Cabinet accepted it, 
but Lord Palmcrston sent a de- 
spatch to our representative at 
Athens which prevented it, and 
which, in that vicw, was not in 
conformity with the wishes of 
either the Cabinet, the Queen, or 
the Prime Minister. Then an ar- 
rangement was made in London 
between tho French Minister and 
Lord Palmerston, who, however, 
neglected to notify it at Athens, 
where reprisals proceeded, and the 
Greek Government yielded. The 
French in anger withdrew their 
Minister, and Lord John came to 
the conclusion that hc must change 
his Foreign Secretary. Then came 
tho Opposition attack in both 
Houses on the Government. Min- 
isters, of course, stood by their 
colleaguo ; it was too late to do 
otherwise. Lord Palmerston made 
the great specch which practically 
rendered him supreme in the coun- 
try for the rest of his life. In 
eppearance tho successful division 
was a triumph for the Ministry. 
In reality it was a triumph of Lord 
Palmerston, whose unconstitutional 
conduct was never disclosed, over 
tho Court, tho Cabinet, and tho 
Premicr. From that hour, which 
was coincident with the dcath of 
Pca], the supremacy passed from 
Lord John. 

All went wrong with the Cabi- 
net, and noxt ycar (1851) they 
resigned at tho very beginning of 
the session. They could not agree 
upon « Reform Bill, which had to 
bo postponed ; their Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill alienated their sup- 
porters ; Mr Disracli’s motion upon 
agricultural distress was rejected 
by a bare majority of fourteen ; the 
Budgot was received with corision ; 
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and Mr Locko King carried against 
the Government ao moticn to equal- 
ise borough end county franchise. 
Circumstances rondorcd it impos- 
siblo that tho Ministry should 
either be reconstructed or their 
resignation accepted. They ling- 
ered on through the ycar in in- 
creasing weakness, The one strong 
member of the Cabinet, Lord Pal- 
merston, took the opportunity of 
asserting his claim to the uncon- 
trolled management of foreign af- 
fairs more boldly, and, under all the 
circumstances, more ungenerously 
than ever. The Queen threatened 
him with dismissal. But never-- 
theless he sent off an unauthorised 
despatch to the Austrian ambassa- 
dor, which Lord John, after a sharp 
controversy, compelled him to with- 
draw. Then Kossuth, who had 
been the soul of the Hungarian 
rising, arrived in this country, and 
Lord Palmerston insisted on re- 
ceiving him, against the remons- 
trances of tho Crown and Lord 
John, and with the knowledge that 
if he didso, the Austrian minister 
might bo recalled. “I do not 
choose,” he wrote to Lord John, 
“to be dictated to as to who I may 
or may not receive in my own 
house ; I shall use my own discre- 
tion in the matter, you will of 
course uso yours as to the compo- 
sition of your Government.” The 
Cabinet agreed with Lord John, 
and the Foreign Sccretary gave 
way, receiving, howevcr, deputa- 
tions at the Foreign Office, whose 
addresses alluded to tho Emperors 
of Austria and Russia as assassins. 
He followed this up by personally 
expressing to the French ambas- 
sador his approval of Napoleon’s 
coup @étct; and later, officially 
expressed it in a despatch sent off 
without the knowledge of Crown, 
Premicr, or Cabinet. Lord John 
had no clternative but to chango 
his Foroign Secretary. It is diffi- 
cult to resist the conclusion that 
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Lord Palmerston, relying on his 
great position in Parliament and in 
the country, and on the inercasing 
weakness of Lord John and the 
Cabinet, deliberately provoked this 
crisis in their relations, resolving 
to be aut Cesar aut nullus in any 
future reconstruction of the party. 
If co, it was a desperate venturo, 
but thosequel showed that ho did 
not overrate his position and re- 
sources. Apparently ho did not 
expect that his relations to the 
sovereign in the mattcr would have 
been made the subject of parlia- 
mentary explanation. His dis- 
comfiture was complete and deci- 
sive on the first night of the new 
session. Put in a very short time 
he turned out the Ministry by an 
amendment to their Militia Bill. 
The period of the Derby Gov- 
ernment of 1852 was a period of 
reconstruction of the Liberal party 
with the aid of the Peelites. Lord 
John’s parliamentary record placed 
him head and shoulders above all 
competitors. But recent events 
hed undermined his authority, by 
revealing traces of weakness, due 
perhaps more to physical weakness 
and want of robust health than to 
any moral or intellectual short- 
coming. The ostentatious rebellion 
of Lord Palmerston, and his bid for 
supremacy, founded upon totally 
different but perhaps more oppor- 
tune qualifications, still further 
weakened him. The Peclites, too, 
excelled his followers in debate and 
political talent. In these circum- 
stances time was needed. <A good 
many recent events required to be 
forgotten, To a man in such a 
position as Lord John had attained, 
timo is sure to bring again the 
moving of the pendulum in his 
favour. But patience in opposition 
was never Lord John’s virtue. His 
biographer says that he enjoyed 
office. In the thirty-six years which 
elapsed from his first entrance to 
his final departure from office, more 
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than two-thirds wero spent as the 
foremost member of a Ministry. 
In opposition he lived in an atmo- 
sphero of disquiet, of cunningly 
devised resolutions, and of schemes 
for the overthrow of the Ministry 
which excluded him, It was char- 
acteristic to pluck the pear before 
it was ripe. Perhaps he could not 
restrain his‘followers. The general 
election had strengthened the Min- 
istry. So had the compromise 
which Lord Palmerston effected 
for them on the Free Trade Reso- 
lutions, Thcro was the danger of 
his strengthening them still more 
by joining them. On the other 
hand, the Peelites were thirsting 
for vengeance on Disraeli. Under 
these circumstances the Ministry 
was overthrown without Lord John 
having vindicated his position by a 
single great speech or a single suc- 
cessful resolution. 

« The result was that he, the 
leader of the main body of the 
Opposition, had to submit to Lord 
Aberdeen as Premier, and to the 
assignment of half the Cabinet 
offices to the Peelites, It was im- 
possible that such an arrangement 
should work. Possibly if he had 
not precipitated matters it would 
not have been proposed to him. 
As it was, he was an impossible 
Premier himself; but hopes were 
held out to him that Lord Aber- 
deen would shortly retire in his 
favour, and in the meantime he 
would be leader of the House of 
Commons, with a general superin- 
tendence of all departments, On 
public grounds the new arrange- 
ment was as bad as could be, It 
was a public notice to the world 
that the foreign policy associated 
with the names of Lord John and 
Lord Palmerston (who was placed 
in tho Home Office) was at an end, 
and that a complete surrender had 
been made by them, with the 
canction of the Court, to a states- 
man whom one of the two had, not 
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many years back, denounced as 
an “antiquated imbecility.” Tho 
misapprehension, and the perils 
resulting from it, became increas- 
ingly obvjous, as the negotiations 
on the Eastern question—which, 
of course, was speedily opened— 
proceeded. Both on public and 
personal grounds Lord John’s po- 
sition became intolerable. His 


biographer has recorded a,dozen 


- instances of his either announc- 


ing or threatening resignition. 
His position was the exact oppo- 
site to that which he had found so 
galling in his own Cabinet. In- 
stead of a Foreign Secretary under 
him whom he could not restrain 
from action, however much he dis- 
approved it, he had a Prime Min- 
ister over him from whom no ur- 
gency of representation, and no 
pressure of events, could extort an 
energetic or opportune decision. 
Palmerston, with all his high- 
handed energy, knew what he was 
about, and though he often went 
to the verge of war, stopped short 
at the precipice. Aberdeen, sulky 
and indignant, drifted into war, 
would neither steer the ship him- 
self nor allow anv one else to 
do so. 

The story of these negotiations 
has been so often told that we 
shall forbear to travel over famil- 
iar ground, and shall merely note 
the new light which is thrown on 
the position by Mr Walpole’s book. 
It confirms the view which ninety- 
nine men out of one hundred have 
always taken, that if either party 
in the Cabinet had had the uncon- 
trolled conduct of affairs, war 
might have been avoided. The 
frenzy of the Czar and the obsti- 
nacy of the Turks were the two 
factors in the struggle. One or 


other might have been allayed 
by a strong Engl'sh Government 
which knew its own mind. Both 
were stimulated by the vacillations 
and inconsistency of the course 


actually. pursued. The difference 
of opinion wes shown at the 
outset. Lord John held the 
Foreign Office for six weeks, and 
in that time he persuaded Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe to return 
to Constantinople. Lord Aber- 
deen reluctantly assented. He 
thought we should keep ourselves 
free of entanglements, and, above 
all, not trust the British fleet to 
the discretion of any one man. 
The two Whig statesmen — and 
especially their ambassador—en- 
couraged the Turks to resist, and 
resolved, in concert with France, 
to check Russian encroachment. 
All are agreed that negotiations 
conducted by a Cabinet so divided 
could only end in war, and there 
are various speculations as to the 
precise point where the fatal deci- 
sion or indecision was taken. Lord 
John thought we should demand 
the evacuation of the Principali- 
ties; Lord Palmerston tried hard 
to have the fleet sent to the Bos- 
phorus ; Lord Aberdeen wished to 
keep himself free to act as wisdom 
might dictate—that is, to do no- 
thing. The four Powers during 
this inaction agreed on what is 
called the Vienna Note. Lord 
John thought the Turks should 
be made to sign this Note, and that 
Lord Stratford should be positively 
instructed to that effect, while the 
Czar should not be allowed to 
haggle. In the result the Czar 
unconditionally accepted the Note ; 
while the Turks haggled, and fin- 
ally refused to accept it without 
modifications. Then came a su- 
preme muddle. ‘The Cabinet—or 
at least Aberdeen, Clarendon, and 
Palmerston—pressed the modifica- 
tions on Russia, and, upon her re- 
fusal, again urged the unmodified 
Note on Turkey, who naturally re- 
torted that, by pressing them on 
Russia, we admitted that the mo- 
difications were reasonable, and 
ought to be adopted. Russia, on 
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the other hand, having acceptea 
the Note at the instance of the 
four Powers, declined to have it 
modified at the dictation of the 
Porte. Thereupon Lord John, 
who wanted to reject the modifica- 
tions at first, thought it degrading 
to Turkey to insist on rejecting 
them after they had been submitted 
to Russia. He threatened resigna- 
tion, but the matter came to an 
end, for Austria declined under 
such circumstances to press the 
Note on the Porte. The concert 
of the four Powers was broken up, 
the Vienna Note was a failure. 
According to his biographer, Lord 
John showed the clearest head in 
the matter; but he was away in 
Scotland, and the decision was 
taken in his absence. 

It was impossible that peace 
should be preserved by such nego- 
tiations, and accordingly we drifted 
further and further in the direction 
of war. When he was under the 
impression that the Vienna Note 
had been accepted by Russia, and 
would, by being also accepted by 
the Turks, end all difficulty, Lord 
Aberdeen told Lord John that the 
time had arrived for retiring, ac- 
cording to the original intention, in, 
his favour. His colleagues, how- 
ever, would not hear of it. As 
the Eastern difficulty expanded, it 
was increasingly difficult, on per- 
sonal grounds, for either to resign. 
A fitting opportunity never re- 
curred. The coalition hung to- 
gether for the term of two years. 
The only resignations which oc- 
curred were those of Lords Pal- 
merston and John Russell. The 
former was cancelled on the Re- 
form Bill being modified and a 
forward movement of the fleet 
being made. The latter broke up 
the Ministry. 

The overthrow of the Aberdeen. 
Cabinet was the sole unaided 
achievement of Lord John. It 
was high time to bring its disas- 
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trous career to a close. During 
its whole course, partly no doubt 
on personal grouuds, and partly, we 
fully believe, on public grounds, 
Lord John was intensely dissatis- 
fied. His presence in the Cabinet 
ensured to it parliamentary sup- 
port. Both he and Palmerston 
thought the policy pursued was 
bad, and the mode of carrying it 
into effect bad. But the difficulty 
of finding a suitable moment at 
which to break up the Government 
was great, and if it was not seized 
at once, in the quick sequence of 
events it speedily passed. Lord 
John became even more dissatis- 
fied with the conduct of the war 
than he had been with that of the 
negotiations. Eventually he chose 
to resign after Parliament met in 
1855, and after Mr Roebuck had 
given notice of a hostile motion 
for inquiry into the conduct of the 
war. A new Government was 
formed under Lord Palmerston, 
which immediately afterwards ac- 
cepted the inquiry which Lord 
John had said he could not oppose. 
The Peelites, at whom it was 
principally aimed, quitted office, 
and their divergence of aims and 
methods soon became apparent. 
A storm of obloquy awaited Lord 
John. Now that more than thirty 
years have passed, greater justice 
may be done to his motives and his 
act. We may give more weight 
now than at the time to that 
which he declared in Parliament to 
be his paramount consideration— 
viz., that he could not, in face of 
the public peril, counsel his party 
to incur the responsibility of re- 
taining in office an Administration 
in which he himself had completely 
lost confidence, But his memory 
can never escape the responsibility 
for having been mainly instru- 
mental in placing it in office, and 
for having kept it there, in spite 
of his growing dissatisfaction, for 
two disastrous years, It was a 
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coalition which did not coalesce, 
and his connection with it was 5 
dicastor to himcolf, his reputation, 
and his country. 

Under Lord Ps!morston’s Gov- 
ernment, Lord John accepted ao 
mizzion to the Viconna Conforence 
of 1855 as British plenipotentiary, 
end on the resignation of the Peel- 
ito members of the Cabinot becamo 
Eccretary of State for the Colonics. 
The object of the Conference was 
to effect a peaco; but neither 
France undcr Napoleon, nor Eng- 
land under Lord Pelmorsion, were 
desirous of effocting it until Sobas- 
topol had fallen. The miszion was 
a failuro. Lord John went to 
Berlin end failed to induco Preszia 
to tako a moro active part; ho 
went to Vionna and failed to offect 
a@ peace, Ono difficulty was that 
no plenipotentiary arrived from 
Turkey, and Stratford, as usual, 
was mado tho scapegoat. As Lord 
Olarendon wroto: “It is too bad 
of Stratford not to have written to 
you and not to have cont you a 
proper Turk, for I boggod him to 
do both. .. . But it is just like 
him. He novor will help anybody 
else, and will always thwart any 
business which is not carried on 
at Constantinople, whoro ho can 
havo tho principal fingor in the 
pio.” Tho cbsonce of a “ proper 
Turk ” was not tho only difficulty. 
The main question was as to Rus- 
sixn propondecranco in the Black 
Sea The Anglo-French propo-al 
wes @ limitation of her fleot. 
Austria proposed o counterpoiso 
in lieu of limitation, that the Allics 
chould maintain o naval force cor- 
responding to tho Russian. Lord 
John wished to support this plan, 
end keep in with Austria. Then 
came a proposal from Paris to 
neutraliso tho Black Sea, which 
was immediately rojocted by Rus- 
sia. Tho result of the Vionna 
Conference was that Russia ro- 
jected the plans, limitation, and 


neutralisation, and declined to 
propose any plan herself. The 
French and English plenipoten- 
tiaries favoured the Austrian plan 
of counterpoise; the Fronch and 
English Governments would have 
nothing to say to it. The Fronch 
and English plenipotentiaric3 re- 
signed. But while tho French res- 
ignation took effect, Lord John’s 
was withdrawn in deference to the 
entreaties of Lords Palmerston and 
Clarondon. He felt, too, that leav- 
ing a second Cabinet would fatally 
injuro his reputation. But the 
wholo matter came out in Paris; 
and Lord John was dcnoanced in 
Parliament for remaining as a 
Minister of peaco in a Cabinot of 
war, and was driven by public 
feoling, in and out of Parliament, 
to leavo tho Cabinet. 

This was a severe blow to an 
already damaged reputation. It 
left Lord Palmerston, as Bright 
put it, “alono upon the floor of 
tho House, without a rival or com- 
potitor in the leadership of the 
great Whig party.” The Confer- 
ences at Vienna wero probably a 
sham, or only perhaps intended to 
havo a practical result in case the 
Allics sustained great revorses in 
tho Crimea. Their military posi- 
tion, however, was improving, and 
Russian powers of enduranco were 
known to bo limited, Our pleni- 
potentiary, no doubt, was desirous 
of connecting his namo with the 
restoration of peaco, and went 
beyond tho spirit of his very 
gonoral instructions in accepting 
too readily the Austrian plan of 
countorpoise, The real mind of 
Lord Palmerston was chown in 
debate. His oxpression, “ You 
cannot retiro from Sobastopol 


without roceding in tho ccalo of 
nations,” or words to that effect, 
which wo quote from memory, 
thowed his fixed resolution. The 
Emperor of the French, we are 
told by Mr Walpole, was colemnly 
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warned by Marshal Vaillant that 
“if, after having spent months in 
the siege of Sebastopol, wo roturn 
unsuccessful, the army will not 
be satisfied.” From that moment 
Lord John considered that wo 
could not purchase Austrian holp 
by breaking up the alliance with 
France, and that the Emperor 
could not accept the Austrian pro- 
posal at the risk of producing dis- 
affection in that army on which 
his throno was dependent. This, 
however, could not bo stated in 
Parliament. Tho reasons for his 
change of opinion had to be with- 
held. Thc blunder had been in 
committing himself so far in 
Vienna; but a party leader and 
ex-Prime Minister accustomed to 
rely on himself, and decide with 
promptitude, is placed in a somc- 
what false position as plenipoten- 
tiary at conferences not intended 
to be effective. Tho fall of Lord 
John was now complete, and to all 
appearance final. For three years 
his blunders had been on a gigantic 
scale, with consequences disastrous 
to himself and the country. Yet 
with that strange vitality which 
belongs in this country to pub- 
lic reputation and position once 
fairly gained, no sooner was he 
down than a reaction set in in 
his favour, and by 1859 he was 
contending on equal terms with 
Lord Palmerston, who in the in- 
terval, at the general election of 
1857, had been installed as dicta- 
tor, with larger personal authority 
than has ever before or since been 
accorded to a public man, for the 
leadership of the party and the 
Prime Ministership of the country. 
And if he could only havo infused 
more life into his policy of reform, 
he would probably havo succeeded. 

It was observablo that the Peel- 
ites took no part in the censures 
upoa Lord John ; and on his part, 
two days after his resignation he 
was foremost in resisting Mr Roe- 
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buck’s motion, founded on tho re 
port of the Sebastopol committes, 
to “visit with severe reprobation 
every member of the Cabinet whose 
counsels led to such disastrous ro- 
sults.” Ho accepted his share of 
responsibility, and made a power- 
ful specch, which, as Mr Bright 
remarked, showed very plainly that 
he did not intend to bo oxtinguish- 
ed by all that had happened. The 
four ycars out of office were partly 
devoted to literature. He sup 
ported tho Peace at Paris in 1856. 
He opposed the warlike policy of 
the Government in China in 1857 
in a vory powerful and effective 
speech. Two such different autho- 
rities as Mr Greville and Mr Glad- 
stone considered that if the House 
had immediately divided, the 
Government would have been de- 
feated by an overwhelming major- 
ity. Lord Aberdeen assured him 
that if the Ministry were beaten, 
and the Queen refused a dissolu- 
tion, he should, if applied to, re 
commend her to send for Lord 
John, whom he wished to see at, 
the head of a Government which 
should include Mr Gladstone and 
his other friends. But the Queen 
did not refuse a dissolution, and 
Lord Palmerston came back trium- 
phant from the poll—Lord John 
having only saved his seat for 
London by the courage and gal- 
lantry with which he defended it. 
His biographer considers that this 
city clection at once changed the 
opinion both of the electors and 
the country, and that the reaction 
in his favour, confirmed by that 
event, proceeded thenceforward 
with rapidity. 

As time went on, Lord John’s 
position of antagonism to the 
Government, and even to Lord 
Palmorston personally, was accen- 
tuaicd After obtaining his great 
majority, Lord Palmerston adopted 
an overbearing and even bullying 
manner in the Hlouse of Commons, 
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which it was quite natural that his 
former leader would not be the 
last to’ resent. When the final 
scene came, and the Ministry pro- 
posed their Conspiracy to Murder 
Bill, in compliance with the demand 
of the French Government, backed 
up by insults and menaces to 
England on the part of the French 
army published in the ‘ Moniteur,’ 
Lord John stoutly opposed its in- 
troduction. “Let those who will 
suppert the Bill of the Govern- 
ment,” he exclaimed; “in that 
shame and humiliation I am de- 
termined not to share.” On the 
second reading it was thrown out 
by a majority of 19, and Lord 
Palmerston had fallen. 

The new Government of Lord 
Derby experienced more consider- 
ate treatment at the hands of Lord 
John than he had been disposed to 
pay to the Government of 1852. 
At a crisis in its fate which oc- 
curred shortly after its formation, 
and within a year of the dissolu- 
tion of 1857, owing to the failure 
of Lord Ellenborough’s scheme for 
the government of India, Lord 
John came to the:rédcue, and pro- 
posed that the Government should 
proceed by resolutions,—in other 
words, that it should not be treated 
as a party question. This secured 
another year of life to the new 
Administration, which it well 
suited Lord John’s purpose that 
they should enjoy. Had the 
Ministry requited this service by 
taking up a determined attitude 
against parliamentary reform, Lord 
John might, at the general election 
of 1859, have been summoned back 
topower by the voice of the country. 
But Disracli was as anxious as he 
to connect his name with measures 
of that character, His bill of 
1859, though it gave Lord John 
the opportunity of moving one of 
his destructive amendments, and 


thereby assuming the lead of the 


[Dee. 


Opposition, prevented any demand 
for reform being unduly stimulated 
by the hostility of Conservatives. 
The country seemed to-be quite 
satisfied that whenever it wanted 
parliamentary reform, it would 
heve no difiiculty in getting it, 
for either political party would be 
quite willing to serve it. No agi- 
tation arose on the subject, and 
after the general election Lord 
John’s position was not appreci- 
ably, strengthened by being the 
statesman in possession of that 
question as his own inalienable 
property. 

. So the question of precedence 
between him and Lord Palmerston 
was left to be settled by the or- 
dinary form of official etiquette, 
with tho result that the Premier- 
ship fell to the older statesman, 
and the Forcign Secretaryship to 
Lord John. Had reform been out 
of the way, it might have beon 
arranged, perhaps, that whceover 
became Prime Minister should go 
to the House of Lords, and leave 
the leadership of the House of 
Commons to the other. As it 
was, Lord John, in accepting the 
second place, became distinctly 
subordinate. Age, however, had 
softened rivalry, and the two 
statesmen worked together har- 
moniously for the rest of their 
lives—perhaps all the more success- 
fully that the older and stronger 
man was in the position of chief- 
tain. In 1861, a year after the fail- 
ure of his Reform Bill, Lord John 
took refuge in the Lords; and in 
1865, on the death of Lord Palmer- 
ston, succeeded to his place, thus 
regaining the office and rank of 
Prime Minister before he finally 
quitted official life. His great 
powers and great qualities pre- 
vented him from ever sinking 
below a foremost rank; but no 
doubt it gave a completeness to 
his career that he should live to 
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regain the actual supremacy from 
which he had been dethroned, but 
which he had earned by conspicu- 
ous achievements, and filled with 
dignity and honour. 

The six years’ conduct of foreign 
affairs by Lord John did not ap- 
parently impress foreign statesmen 
with any marked confidence in his 
ability, firmness, and judgment, ifwe 
may judge from the notices which 
are given in M. Klaczko’s book on 
‘The Two Chancellors.’ There 
“poor Johnny,” as he is called, is 
represented as having, by his fam- 
ous despatch to Sir J. Hudson, per- 
suaded England as well as himself 
that he was the actual deliverer of 
Italy ; as having signalised himself 
by recommending parliamentary in- 
stitutions, not merely to Denmark, 
but to the whole of Russia and 
Poland ; as having been outwitted 
by Bismarck; as having sent off with 
great parade a despatch to Prince 
Gortchakoff declaring that Russia 
had forfeited, by breach of treaty, 
her rights on Poland, and then 
stopping the courier midway by 
telegram on receiving an intima- 
tion from Bismarck that on the 
same principle Denmark had for- 
feited all right to the Duchies of 
the Elbe. 

Mr Walpole, however, has put 
a better face on Lord John’s 
diplomacy. He devotes three 
chapters to the affairs of Italy, 
the American civil war, and the 
Schleswig - Holstein controversy. 


Into that elaborate account of 


Lord John’s administration of the 
Foreign Office it is impossible for 
us toenter. The most disastrous 
blunder was allowing the Ala- 
bama to escape from Liverpool, 
which eventually led to our arbi- 
tration at Geneva, and to the pay- 
ment of a heavy indemnity. Lord 
John considered that the Glad: 
stone Government had neglected 
to give a suitable vindication o/ 
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his conduct, and was indignant 
at the course which they adopted 
The chief successes which his 
biographer claims for him relate 
to his conduct of our relations to 
Italy. France and her emperor 
had done all the work, and in- 
curred all the risk, of effecting the 
liberation of Italy from Austrian 
domination. But the annexation 
of Savoy and Nice, and the re- 
tention of the French army at 
Rome, cancelled the obligation. 
Lord John stood forward as the 
champion of an oppressed national- 
ity struggling to be free and united 
under one sceptre. His moral 
support—for no material aid was 
ever given—was so gratefully ap- 
preciated, that England under his 
auspices intercepted the gratitude 
and credit which Napoleon had 
earned and flung aside. No doubt 
that was a successful achievement, 
but Lord John will not live in 
history as a great Foreign Minister. 
He was the last of the Whigs, the 
man-under whom the Whig party 
achieved some of its greatest 
glories, and under whose guid- 
ance it remained till it was swal- 
lowed in a larger Liberal and 
Radical confederacy, which retains 
but few of the characteristics im- 
pressed by Lord John on the party 
which followed his guidance. His 
first act on regaining the Premier- 
ship was to promote Lord Harting- 
ton to be Secretary of State, and 
to introduce Mr Goschen to the 
Cabinet. Mr Gladstone, of course, 
obtained the lead in the House of 
Commons; but the Premier is en- 
titled to the credit of some fore- 
thought when he fianked him on 
either side by the two statesmen 
who are now his foremost op- 
ponents, and to whose determined 
resistance to the mad policy of 
repealing the Union Liberals owe 
it that the consummation of their 
ruin has not yet been effected. 
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TIBBIE SHIEL’S IN YARROW. 


“Anp is this Yarrow?” Wordsworth sang; 
Though I am but a linnet, 

And he a skylark, I may weave 
A rhyme vith something in it, 

Ajl things aro not to all men given ; 
Sometimes a peoping sparrow 

May spy a beauty that escaped 
An eagle’s glance in Yarrow. 





Some men love mountains; so do I: 
But, as old sages tell us, 

Like pairs with like, and so I most 
Affect my human fellows. 

And here they come, both old and young, 
A sight to sweeten sorrow, , 

In rustic bravery gaily clad 4 
At Tibbie Shiel’s in Yarrow. 


Here lads and lasses once a-year! 
From Selkirk come together 

With trick of dancing in their heels 
To trip it o’er the- heather, 

And feel themselves as wild and free 
As is the fresh-born fountain 

That leaps forth from the old grey crag 
And rushes down the mountain, 


SEAS 


And here they dance and here they twine 
The graceful maze together, 

With faces bright as is the light 
Of sun in summer weather. 

And many a kindly nod they change 
And many roguish glances, 

With many thoughts of many things 
Where hand to hand advances. 
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The third Friday in July. 
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Tibbie Shicl’s in Yarrow. 
And, if you deem they are not wise, 
There is a time for all things 
Tho wise man says, nor wise is he 
Who has no time for small things, 
There is a time to preach and pray, 
A timo for gloom and sadness, 


A time to dance, and sing and shout 
With joy that’s kin to madness, 


Grudge not the sport that shakes them free 
From trail of dusty sorrows ; 
Too soon, too soon returns the round 
Of dreary dull to-morrows. 
And, if some fool should brim the cup 
A thought too high in Yarrow, 
Give mirth its rightful swing to-day, 
Stern work will come to-morrow. 


But wiser he whom once I knew 
"Neath Tibbie’s roof in Yarrow, 

Who never brimmed a cup to-day 
That left a sting to-morrow, 

High priest of ‘ Maga,’ glorious John 
The troutful billow lashing, 

Himself a grand old trout in floods 
Of sportive wisdom plashing. 


Nor he alone, but who with him 
Had sworn a league together 
To greet the sun, or face tho blast 
In bright or stormy weather, 
And live a life in all things true 
To Nature’s prime intention, 
And breathe free breath, and speak free words 
That own no nice convention. 


With him was Hogg, a minsirel born, 
Who sang no siiltcd sonnets. 
But bonny lasses, honest men, 
And grey plaids and blue bonnets ; 
And many an eldritch story told 
Of Brownies and of Fairies, 
That from the cellar witched the wine, 
And soured the milk in dairies, 
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And Stoddart came, a lad who shunned 
Tho buzzing, babbling city, 

And tramped the land with rod in hand, 
And span a gentle ditty ; 

And where he came, from Tweed to Spey, 
The chorus rang full sprightly, 

“A birr! a whirr! the salmon’s on!”? 
And Stoddart holds him tightly. 


And others came whom J could name, 
Stout men of bone and marrow, 

To catch contagion from the whim 
Of glorious Jobn in Yarrow, | 

Whose brain was like a busy hive 
Of humming bees in summer, 7 

With honey free, and never a sting iy \ 
To every blithe new-comer. | 





I praise the green huge-shouldered hills, 
The silver-shimmering waters, 
The hill-fed well whose draught brings health 
To Yarrow’s sons and daughters ; i 
And I for love-lorn maids can spare ! 
A tear of kindred sorrow,— 
But my best thought is glorious John 
At Tibbie Shiel’s in Yarrow. 
Joun Stuart Buackiz. 





1 Seo ** The Taking of the Salmon,” in ‘ Angling Songs,’ by Thomas Tod Stoddart. 


With a Memoir by Anna M. Stoddart. Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 1889. 
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ScoTrtanD has produced a great 
many fine things in her day, and 
has no reason to hide her head 
when the nations make up their 
tale of famous men; but it has, 
we think, been the general opinion 
that she has not been in any re- 
markable way the home or the 
fostering mother of Art. The 
same thing, indeed, may be said 
of the three kingdoms in general. 
Art-loving or Art-producing, in the 
sense in which Italy or even France 
is so—or as Flanders and the Low 
Countries and various parts of Ger- 
many were—we who dwell within 
the four seas have never been. 
Up to a very recent period, indeed, 
Art had exceedingly little place 
in either the thoughts or desires 
of these islands. If Sherraton 
end Chippendale produced grace- 
ful furniture, we may be sure ther 
did it without intention —study- 
ing, as all good tradesmen ought, 
to produce good comfortable chairs, 
and excellent, solid workmanship 
—which on the whole, as motives, 
are perhaps the best inspiration. 
The fashion of universal decora- 
tion, especially as applied to in- 
teriors, which is now so preva- 
lent, was at least in its origin a 
purely artificial impulse, as it has 
developed into a completely con- 
ventional taste; and the manner 
in which British manufactures 
have been modified and acted 
upon by extraneous influences 
since the time of the Exhibition 
of 1851, is one of the most curi- 
ous of the secondary events of 
history. We have all in our day 
scofied at that big Bazaar which 
has been the fruitful parent of so 
many others; yet we must now 
acknowledge its importance. And 
we have all had our fling at South 
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THE OLD SALOON 


Kensington, from the time when 
the world made merry over the 
Brompton Boilers till now, when 
that facetious nomenclature has 
fallen into forgetfulness. Yet 
when we recall the condition of 
our manufactures, our houses, the 
accessories of life with which we 
were habitually surrounded, the 
glaring red and blue stuffs in 
which our female population 
dressed, our curtains rep and mo- 
reen, our black haircloth and ma- 
hogany, the historian in future 
ages will be compelled to say that 
from that epoch, and by these so 
often despised agencies, a certain 
change has come over the face of 
the country—though not, we fear, 
in the first instance, by any intui- 
tive action of our own. 

In Scotland, too, we have lacked 
even the few tendencies towards 
better things that have been latent 
in the other half of the kingdom. 
There has been no porcelain, for 
instance, no pottery. In the age 
which produced Chelsea and Lowes- 
toft, Bristol, and other native 
schools of ceramic ware, over the 
Border, Scotland has nothing to 
show. We have, indeed, in our 
own possession the remains of a 
tea service, frequently taken by 
connoisseurs for Ohelsea, which, 
according to tradition, was one of 
the few productions of a certain 
abortive attempt in Edinburgh at 
the manufacture of china. But 
on this point we lack evidence. 
It is true that the want of clay 
suitable for the purpose may have 
something to do with this defi- 
ciency—though the late develop- 
ment of the Dunmore ware shows, 
at least, that it is to be found in 
special localities. 

Whether, however, it was the 
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influences cf the Reformation that 
destroyed decorative art in Scot 
land, as so many people say, or 
whether it was a dovelopmont of 
that extreme undemonstrativeness 
and ropression of emotion which 
has of recent ages boon one of the 
most distinct characteristics of the 
Scottish mind, we cannot contest 
the fact that Art in this part of its 
functions has not flourished among 
us, This latter peculiarity, which 
is intimately connected, wo believo, 
not with any want of idealism, but 
with an oxcess of that quality, 
combined with a determined shy- 
ness and reserve, and incapabil- 
ity of self-rovelation whero any- 
thing emotional is concerncd—hes, 
we have no doubt, a great deal to 
do with the suppression of orne- 
ment, and the love of everything 
“ plain ” and sober, which hes mado 
our Scotch churches a reproach to 
the country, and co many of our 
Scotch towns an offence to tho 
eye. In this respect thero is, of 
course, the ono great exception 
of Edinburgh —tho New Town, 
which is tho uniquo specimen in 
Great Britain of a town created 
by @ singlo impulso, homogene- 
ous, and constructed according to 
certain lines and idcals of urban 
stateliness and boauty which it 
would be unjust te ignoro, how- 
ever littl we may delight in 
thom. To ourselves, o city which 
is drawn in straight linca and right 
angles, and whcro tho monotonous 
regularity of polished stono is un- 
broken by any of thozo accidents 
in which tho northern imagination 
takes pleasure, is not attractive. 
But in justice it must bo allowed 
that thero is a certain splendour 
in the conccption, and thad it has 
been most conristently carricd out. 
Ié is not Art a3 wo now understand 
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the word ; it is devoid of all na- 
tional character and appropriate- 
ness, as well as of all colour, local 
or otherwise. It is not a style 
adapted to the skies and atmo- 
sphers, Still it ts a style and 
manner of architcctural art, con- 
scientiously conceived and exe- 
cuted by men who took the trouble 
to think on tho subject, and who 
aimed at a stately unity and truth. 
A town irregularly and pictur- 
esauely built according to the 
ancient Scots inspiration would 
have been far more attractive and 
appropriate. But as it stands, 
New Edinburgh is a faithful record 
of the wave of classicism which 
swept over tho country, and which 
specially moved persons of learn- 
ing, scholarship, and culture—and 
proves, what is no small fact, that 
for one generation at least the 
cultured and educated class held 
very strongly in the Scottish me- 
tropolis the uppor hand. This is 
the great exception to the general 
indifference and even ignorance, if 
woe moy say it, which prevailed in 
Scotlend from the Reformation to 
the cnd of the first half of this 
century, in respect to the beauii- 
ful in life and the surroundings of 
life, It is a large one, and worthy 
of full note. 

This, however, does not appa- 
rently come within the scheme 
of tho book which is now before 
ucs,! where Art in Scotland is con- 
sidered rather on the narrower 
grounds of that department (no 
deubt the highest of all) which 
might bo more justly described as 
Painting in Scotland, than on 3 
moro general level. Mr Brydall’s 
early chapters upon the arts, 
chicily ecclesiastical, — ithe relics 
of old churches, castles, pictures, 
and goldsmith’s work, which go 
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back to the boginnings of history, 
are very meagre. He takes a great 
deal for granted in respect to carly 
Art ; and he has a bewildering way 
of mixing up the supposed splen- 
dours of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries with the real relics of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth, which looks 
as if his information on such mat- 
ters was chiefly at second hand. His 
own subject, however, is one with 
which he is thoroughly acquainted. 
It is that of the rise and growth of 
painting in Scotland—a much more 
satisfactory and more certain field 
of inquiry. Perhaps we will never 
acquire any satisfactory knowledge 
of the merit of the decorations with 
which the saintly Margaret, the 
queen of Malcolm Canmore, filled 
the palace and abbey at Dunferm- 
line. But about Raeburn, and 
Wilkie, and other masters of the 
Scottish school, the light is clear ; 
and it is pleasant and most satis- 
factory to national sentiment to 
note how, rising out of a dim un- 
derground of struggling artists, 
none of whom were great enough 
to exercise the influences of pater- 
nity upon his genius, Scotch Art 
should have come all at once to 
full flower in the fine inspiration 
and beautiful works of the for- 
mer painter. Mr Brydall is fond 
of comparing this great artisé 
to Velasquez, and asserting’ that 
his work is “as distinctly Scot- 
tish” as the other is Spanish, 
and that this may be accounted 
for by “the similar temperament 
of the Scot and the Spaniard,”— 
which, we confess, sounds to us 
very much like nonsense ; nor can 
we find any ground of resemblance 
between the dark and highly char- 
acteristic art of Velasquez, so 
curious of strange combinations 
—the mingling, for instance, of 
Court splendour and human in- 
competence, which gives so pain- 
ful a power to his portraits of 
VOL, CXLVI.—NO. Dcoccxe, 
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the dwarf-favourites of Madrid— 
and the noble natural genius of 
Raeburn, full of the sunshine and 
daylight, of happy colour and life, 
There is no doubt a certain stamp 
of national feature, and it might 
be possible to guess that the beau- 
tiful portrait of his wife, which 
is one of Raeburn’s best known 
works, was that of a Scottish 
gentlewoman, simple and shrewd 
and sweet, with the most easy 
pose and fair unaffected coun- 
tenance. But, on the other hand, 
Lady Raeburn might just as ‘well 
have been born in Sussex for any- 
thing that could be affirmed to the 
contrary ; and the delightful art 
which portrayed her is far more 
akin to that of Romney, and even 
to that of Sir Joshua, than to any 
Spaniard or Italian. It is a pity 
to attempt to limit Art by such 
local distinctions. As a matter of 
fact, there are, as we all know, 
no two peoples on the earth who 
so resemble each other as tho 
Scotch and English. The diffe~ 
ences are far more trifling th<.. 
the resemblances: they are welded 
together not only by a native iden- 
tity of race, but by incessant in- 
termarriages, intercommunications 
of all kinds. If there can be found 
a purely Celtic artist of unmixed 
Highland blood and _ traditions, 
there may then be a possibility of 
connecting his temperament with 
that of some other Celtic race; 
but to talk of the Lowland Scot, 
the man of Lothian, as like in 
nature to the Spaniard, is too 
absurd. Is it possible that an ed- 
ucated Scotch writer can believe, 
like a Cockney tourist, that the kilt 
is the national garb of Scotland, 
and Gaelic her native language ? 
It is, however,-a pleasure to 
see how, with a delightful revolt 
against all those laws of heredity 
which are the invention of the 
present age, Raeburn arose, with- 
3L 
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out father or mother in Art, with- 
out instruction indeed, which is 
still more wonderful, with all tho 
sunny natural force of genius, into 
the beginnings of his greatness. 
His early history rominds us e 
little of thai of tho great rebel 
Tintorotto, whom Titian, they say, 
on seoing a boyish drawing of his, 
turned out of his studio with a 
curious impulse of prophetic jeal- 
ousy. David Martin, then the 
best painter in Edinburgh, would 
seom to have treated in something 
of the same fashion the big boy 
from Horiot’s Hospital, one of the 
city childron for whose education 
the old goldsmith provided so 
nobly —who hung shyly about his 
studio, introduced there by the 
other master goldsmith to whom, 
according to the most orthodox 
traditions of Art, he had been 
bound apprentice when his school- 
ing was over. Martin encouraged 
and patronised young Raeburn, it 
is said, until, like Titian, he saw 
signs in the boy of a faculty which 
would not be a safe neighbour to 
his own—when he shut his doors 
upon him, and would have no more 
of the ambitious youngster, talk- 
ing of him ever after, oven in the 
height of his fame, as “ that lad in 
George Streot.” On the other hand, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds is said to 
have beon very kind to the young 
man, and even to have offered him 
money to take him to Rome—of 
which holp the Scotch painter did 
not, happily, stand in need. He 
settled in Edinburgh after two 
years’ study in Romo, which would 
scom to have been almost all the 
training he had in his art. 

It was at o happy poriod for a 
portrait-painter, for Edinburgh was 
then in its heyday of gonius and 
fame, and Racburn had such sitters 
as might have made any man im- 
mortal. He painted Scott, with 
and without his dogs; he painted 


the glowing eyes and blunt but 
expressive features of Burns: and 
all the great lawyers, philozophers, 
end wits of Scotland, then filling 
tho northern capital with thought, 
and talk, and mirth. Fortunately 
the painter himsolf was in pros 
perous circumstances, and had no 
need to toil for daily bread, or 
struggle against adverse fortune. 
His work has all the genial 
breadth, the absence of potti- 
nes3 and provingialism, the sweot 
good-humour and delightful col- 
our, qualities half moral as well as 
physical, which belong to a great 
age. Not only in the publio 
galleries and great collections, 
but in many a quiet country 
house throughout Scotland, one 
may still come in sight, upon 
the grey-green dining-room wall, 
of a fresh-coloured country gentle- 
man, a sweet-faced woman envel- 
oped in the folds of a white muslin 
kerchief and cap, whose delightful 
clearness of tint and sunshine, of 
atmosphere and expression, iden- 
tify them as Raeburn’s. Such a 
painter makes a whole generation 
shine out from the background of . 
history—while such a generation, 
so individual, so wealthy in char- 
acter and power, so unspoiled and 
natural, is perhaps necessary to 
develop the full force of a great 
artist. It cannot be said that any 
of the partially known painters 
who preceded him led up to Rae- 
burn ; nor has he had any succes- 
sor who can be said to inherit his 
special inspiration. Mr Brydall 
quotes from his biography and 
other sources various descriptions 
of his method. He worked en- 
tirely with his brush, without any 
previous drawing, and studied his 
subject as he waiked backward to 
the end of-the room to contem- 
plate and compare the face on his 
canvas and the face of the model. 
Sir Walter, his most famous sitter, 
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describes him with a certain infla- 
tion of phrase scarcely like his 
usual sobriety. ‘“‘ His manly stride 
backward as he went to contem- 
plate his work at a distance, and, 
when resolved on the necessary 
point to be touched, his step for- 
ward, was magnificent. I see him 
in my mind’s eye with his hand 
under his chin contemplating his 
picture, which position always put 
me in mind of a figure of Jupiter 
which I have somewhere seen.” 
From this, as well as from the 
description of his personal ap- 
pearance, it will be seen that 
the great artist was a handsome 
man, and of a commanding pre- 
sence. There is nothing in his 
pictures more delightful than the 
charmingk-natural pose, the ease 
and unaffected reality, of the por- 
traiture. In this, so far as we can 
judge, he excels all the noble band 
ef contemporaries who made Eng- 
land illustrious in the annals of 
Art. 

We may content ourselves with 
the one other remarkable painter 
who, much more emphatically than 


Raeburn could: be, may be called - 


the real founder. «* the Scotch 


school. Wilkie was not a poet even 
of the calibre of the Gentle Shep- 
herd, much less of that of Burns. 
His annals of the poor have little 
beauty and less sentiment, but 
they are true, real, and humorous, 
with a certain homely ideal which 
keeps them from being merely 
transcripts of life; and he was 
himself a sort of ideal Lowland 
Scot, indomitable, silent, absolutely 
without pretension, working with 
a herculean energy and absorp- 
tion in his art, letting the world 
go by, intent upon the thing he 
could do. “There are no secrets,” 
he said to a young painter who 
consulted him ; “ you need not fear 
to ask me any questions. The art 
of a painter does not depend, like 
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that of a juggler, upon any trick.” 
He was probably too modest to 
add that it depended upon many 
qualities of nature and genius, 
which even hard work, that solvent 
of so many mysteries, cannot hope 
to master alone. His was the im- 
agination of a sober and whole- 
some nature, profoundly acquaint- 
ed with the life he represented, 
and thoroughly in sympathy with 
it, but instinctively turning to its 
brighter side, attempting no moral, 
and avoiding all tragedy. We 
cannot but think that Wilkie, in 
following this natural instinct, 
was far more in harmony with the 
most just canons of Art than are 
those painters who dive deeper 
into the miseries of humanity. 
We wish we could add that the 
unaffected, the simple and true, 
which are so conspicuous in Wilkie 
and in Raeburn, were characteris- 
tics in general of the Scotch school, 
or had continued to be its leading 
inspiration ; but that would have 
bern too much, perhaps, to expect 
from any body of painters or men. 

Mr Brydall gives us an interest- 
ing account of the many attempts 
to form a definite “centre” of 
Art teaching in Scotland, from the 
time when old Edinburgh, the 
ancient metropolis, as yet unlinked 
with her modern sister or daughter 
on the other side of the Nor’ Loch, 
began to discuss among the witty 
coteries that met and talked by 
the old Cross, or in Allan Ramsay’s 
bookshop at the corner of the Luck- 
enbooths, the first institution of 
a Life School, to be called (no 
doubt under the inspiration of 
some elegant gentleman who had 
just made the grand tour) the 
Academy of St Luke. It was in 
October 1729 that the prospectus, 
very badly spelt but very well 
intentioned, of this new society 
was put forth, in which the mem- 
bers bound themselves “to meet 
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anualy ” for business on St Luke’s 
Day to choose their board of 
management, “of which Council 
of Sevon ther shal ever be four 
Mr Painters "—and to provide a 
life-model for students during the 
short winter season from Novem- 
ber- to February, and “ Antique 
Models and Drawghts of the best 
Masters of Foraigne Schools by a 
Sky Light” for the summer. This 
curious document is signed, among 
various names much more import- 
ant at the time, by Allan Ramsay 
the father on one side, and Allan 
Ramsay the son, a young painter 
of sixteen, onthe other. But this 
ambitious project did not come to 
much fruit, and lasted only a few 
years. A still more abortive 
attempt was made in Glasgow by 
two brothers called Foulis, who 
seem to have been bitten, while 
pursuing their respectable trade as 
printers, by that art-fever which 
is as inveterate and as fatal when 
the collectors are ignorant and 
taken in by every vulgar picture- 
dealer, as when they have it in 
their power to spend all their 
substance on real chefs-d euvre. 
The Foulis Brothers were noted 
as printers, and the productions 
of their press are still eagerly 
sought by hook-hunters; but this 
legitimate occupation they for 
sook, in order to collect pic- 
tures, drawings, and “statuary,” 
of which they made an exhibition 
“in the open air, in the inner 
court of the college,” as one of 
the itoms in the rejoicings at the 
coronation of George III. One 
ean fancy the poor little collection 
of probably dingy copies inscribed 
with great names —a St Cecilia by 
Raphael, a Rubens, priced at fifty 
guineas—hung high upon the dark 
walls of the ancient buildings in 
the centre of smoky Glasgow. 


“ David Allan, who was then work- 
ing in the Academy,” says Mr Bry- 
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dall, “has left a view of the exhi- 
bition, in which a copy of Rubens’s 
‘Danicl in tho Lions’ Den’ ap- 
pears in a lofty and prominent 
place, literally skied on the wall of 
the church tower, behind which 
rises the smoke of a bonfire,”—a 
most whimsical yet partly tragical 
performance, involving as it did 
the ruin of the two humble yet 
fervent art-fanatics who thus made 
a sacrifice of themselves, partly 
ludicrous, for the interests of their 
country. After another abortive 


attempt in Edinburgh, the Trus- 


tees’ Academy was finally estab- 
lished in 1760, with, among other 
helps from Government, money 
proceeding from the sale of the 
confiscated estates after the '45, 
—one would think not a pleasant 
source for the cultivation of Art. 
The Scottish Academy, properly 
so calle |, would seem to have de- 
veloped into a fully authorised 
and recognised body only in the 
present century, receiving its 
charter so late as 1838. We re- 
commend Mr Brydall, in a future 
edition of his work, to give a 
more distinct and detailed his- 
tory of the actual rise of this 
institution. The book is very in- 
teresting, and conveys a great deal 
of information respecting the cul- 
tivation of Art in Scotland, which, 
so far as we are aware, is to be 
found nowhere else, except by 
the expenditure of much time and 
trouble. 


The theatrical profession has 
come so very much to the front 
in these days, and seems to have 
so completely succeeded in inter- 
esting the light-minded reader in 
its chronicles 6f small beer, that 
it is perhaps natural enough that 
some one should try to make a 
book out of the reputation of the 
amusing actor who once kept 
the world in laughter by the ex- 
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travagant follies of Lord Dun- 
dreary.! And it is, no doubt, a 
distinction in its way to procuce 
the silliest book of a season, and 
to show what a natural mounte- 
bank was the man who succeeded 


in making (perhaps we should ° 


say “ scoring”) so great a suc- 
cess. If the family which ought, 
according to all riatural rules, to 
feel itself concerned in the credit 
of its head, permits him to be 
turned inside out, and an exhibi- 
tion made of him, in this way it 
may be supposed that nobody else 
has any right to complain. Yet 
the critic would not be worthy of 
much attention who could permit 
this sort of inhuman and ridic- 
ulous autopsy without a protest. 
Sothern was in a limited number 
of parts a good actor. He was 
clever enough to make a very 
amusing picture of an inane yet 
not altogether foolish personage, 
a confused and _ topsy - turvy 
brain, kept vaguely from the 
idiotic stage by a thread of self- 
interest, and while knowing noth- 
ing else, save in the most random 
and bewildering manner, yet know- 
ing more or less what he was 
about. The idea was an excellent 
one, and it was admirably carried 
out. The vacuous look, the clever 
adoption and perfection of certain 
features of prevalent fashion, emi- 
nently qualified to represent folly 
—for the long waving whiskers, 
the hair parted down the middle, 
the long coat, &c., were not, we 
think, inventions of Sothern, 
though all heightened and per- 


fected by him into an extraordin-, 


arily complete imbecility—were so 
cleverly put on and elaborated, that 
the actor may be said to have 
invented a new type as well as 
a new individual: and the air of 
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good society which he managed to 
put into it gave a still more un- 
usual perfection to the study. For 
this he deserves full credit, almost 
as much, perhaps, as Thackeray 
does for the invention of the Raw- 
don Crawley type: and we have 
no desire to diminish his honours. 
While his day lasted there was no 
English-speaking and theatre-going 
public which did not laugh at, 
quote, and delight in Dundreary. 
It was a perfectly legitimate and 
complete triumph. Sothern’s bio- 
gropher presents him to us as an 
accomplished actor in other parts, 
but it is in this one alone that 
everybody remembers him nowa- 
days. We confess that we much 
prefer our recollection of this inane 
hero, who was never driven so far 
by the actor as to be outside the 
limits of a certain vague kindness 
which everybody felt for him, on 
what ground it would perhaps be 
difficult to say—to the portraits 
which accompany this book, and ° 
which disperse this kindly feeling 
in the most unpleasant manner, 
presenting us with a vulgar image, 
which is exactly what the Dun- 
dreary of our memory never was. 
This, However, is a trivial offence 
in comparison with the appalling 
revelations of dull uproar, bad 
jokes, and malignant trickery which 
it pleases the author of this book 
to call “Sothern in High Spirits.” 
How the author of so much im- 
becile fooling could have escaped 
being pounded to a jelly by an 
offended race, we cannot.compre- 
hend, any more than we can com- 
prehend the constitution of the 
literary person who can think his 
bad manners and bad feeling fun, 
and reproduce’ the melancholy, 
miserable jests by which the actor 
seems to have insulted everybody 
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round him. We foresee that it 
may be needful, if this sort of 
thing goes on, to enact certain 
penal laws for the protection of 
the art of biography—one of the 
highest of human arts, yet so out- 
raged and deface|. Probably it 
would do Mr Pemberton good to 
pass a little time among all the 
luxuries provided for first - class 
misdemeanants, in the uninter- 
rujted study of his own produc- 
tion, and especially of chapters iii. 
and iv.—Sothern in the Hunt- 
ing-field” and “Sothern in High 
Spirits.” We are ready to pledge 
our dearest interests that he would 
not, so long as he lived, after a 
month of this discipline, ever do 
the like again. In the interests 
of literature—a word, alas! soiled 
by such ignoble use in these days— 
some such system must soon be 
resorted to if we are not to bea 
scandal to the world. This book 
is a flagrant example of the worst 
‘that can be done, since Sothern 
had neither story of his own to 
tell nor even anecdotes about other 
interesting people, to give a ficti- 
tious attraction. Atleast, if he had, 
Mr T. Edgar Pemberton has not 
been intrusted with them. 


Very different are the other 
biographical books on our tuble. 
It is late in the day, perhaps, to 
re-present us with the story of the 
experiences of Fanny Burney, long 
ago made known to the world in 
the endless but rarely wearisome 
volumes published after she be- 
came Madame d’Arblay. The 
fact, however, that these vol- 
umes are endless, and that it is 
easy for a qualified writer to take 
off the cream, and secure for us 
a great deal of the pleasure in a 
much reduced space, is quite suf- 
ficient warrant for Mr Seeley’s' 
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pretty volume. Among all the 
memoir-writers of the time, not 
even excepting Boswell, Miss Bur- 
ney is the most delightful. Noth- 
ing, indeed, that she has ever 
produced, comes, we need scarcely 
say, within a hundred miles of 
that unique performance in which 
the awkward and sycophantic Scot 
has made the colossal reputation 
and immortalised the extraordinary 
figure of Johnson. Boswe!l] stands 
unrivalled, even unapproached— 
there has been but one of him 
through all the ages. But while 
his work represents his hero all 
round in full perspective, spar- 
ing nothing, Miss Burney’s little 
bright picture is of Johnson at his 
best, in his most amiable aspect, 
kind, genial, and fatherly. His 
arrogance, his rudeness, the Ursa 
Major aspect which even his 
adorers could not ignore, is in- 
visible in the records of the little 
girl to whom he was so gracious, 
and whose entry into the world, 
sufficiently piquant of itself, was 
made. much more brilliant by 
the admiration and kindness with 
which the autocrat of letters re- 
garded her. It was, and Fanny 
felt it to he, the finest feather 
in her cap that she should have 
secured this spontaneous kindness 
and warm affection from a man so 
little apt to flatter; and the heart- 
felt gratification with which she 
records all his compliments, takes 
her seat, modest and demure, yet 
always with a gleam of fun in her 
eyes, by his side at Mrs Thrale’s 
table, and polishes her little dia- 
mond pen to draw more clearly the 
curious groups surrounding him, — 
the lively ladies, the wits and poli- 
ticians, the literary toadies that 
crowded his court, —is both natural 
and agreeable as well as brilliant. 
It is very hard upon the diarist 
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and letter-writer that the more 
vivacious and interesting he is in 
the account he gives, probably to 
his own nearest friends and con- 
nections, of the things agreeable or 
otherwise which occur to him in 
his career, the more critical be- 
come his readers as to the moral 
qualities of the person who amuses 
them so much, Fanny Burney 
wrote to her sisters, her father, 
and friends, the brightest narra- 
tive of all that happened to her, 
end especially of what she knew 
would interest them most,—the 
compliments and applauses with 
which, at the first outburst of her 
fame, she was fed as with daily 
bread. And the gentlemen who 
have written about her from that 
time to this have had endless re- 
marks to make upon the vanity, 
and self-absorption, and hunger for 
admiration which was her chief 
characteristic. They forget, or they 
remember with an apologetic effort, 
that Fanny was by far the most 
important figure at Streatham, or 
in the other fine houses where she 
visited, to Fanny’s correspondents, 
and that they did not care a straw 
for the jewels of wisdom ° that 
might fall from Dr Johnson’s 
mouth on other subjects, or the 
talk of the wits, in comparison 
with what they said about Fanny. 
This was the one subject upon 
which that family circle was chiefly 
agog, and eager to hear everything. 
One can hear them asking each 
other when it became known that 
Fanny had met the great Sheridan 
and his lovely wife, What did 
they say about ‘Evelina’? The 
great Sheridan was a secondary 
matter, and so was even the greater 
Johnson. They wanted to hear 
all they could of these famous per- 
sonages, but most of all what they 
thought of Fanny’s miraculous 
book, and of her lively little self, 
with her bright eyes and her girl- 
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ish looks, and all her wits about 
her. She would have been in- 
finitely less amusing to us if she 
had not understood this, and satis- 
fied their natural affectionate curi- 
osity—and how much less satis- 
factory as a correspondent she 
would have been to them! There 
is another instance in later days 
in which the same impulse to tell 
what would please and amuse her 
correspondents best has wrought 
much woe to a woman’s story, and 
to her husband’s reputation. Mrs 
Oarlyle was in some ways not un- 
like Fanny Burney. She had the 
same eye for a situation, the same 
strong sense of the ludicrous, the 
same delightful instinct of story- 
telling. To make household mis- 
haps and spring cleanings and 
erring servant-maids the most en- 
tertaining things in the world, was 
more difficult than to interest a 
family circle in Dr Johnson and 
the wits: and the narrator in this 
case was not applauded to the echo, 
like Fanny Burney. So she snatched 
her little troubles and contrarieties 
out of the dust, and laughed and 
cried at herself and all about her, 
and turned everything outside in— 
to the great amusement and de- 
light of her correspondents, and 
relief of her own bright, impatient, 
humorous, and‘ restless soul, but 
with what commentary from the 
literary world, which knew noth- 
ing about her, and censure to all 
she loved best, everybody knows. 
Thus the letter-writer has a bad 
time, whether he, or rather she, 
recounts her own happiness and 
glory or the domestic criticisms 
and crosses. Fanny did some in- 
justice too, no doubt, if not to her 
king and queen, at least to their 
surroundings, when she came to 
the darker portion of the tale. 
For Miss Burney’s life, as every, 
body knows, is in two parts—one 
delightful, full of the best things 
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in life ; one tedious, insupportable, 
a bondage which her lively genius 
made ten times worse than it would 
have been to a more subdued per- 
son, yet which perhaps that lively 
genius alone enabled her to bear. 
Fanny in the first stage is a sight 
to do any one’s heart good. Even 
if she were a little kept in the 
cold shade as a child, it is 
probable that this was quite the 
best thing for her; and as she 
grew up in her father’s cheerful 
house, with plenty of fine music 
and finé company, and her sisters 
who admired and loved her, and 
her brother to send on her errands, 
and her kind and genial father, or 
rather fathers—for was not Daddy 
Crisp of himself enough to make a 
girl’s cup run over, with his queer 
house in the country always open, 
and his heart so warm yet so 
hedged round with prickles and od- 
dities, more open still to the lively 
child whom he loved? All about 
this delightful group of people is 
pleasant ; and when Fanny’s novel 
steals into the world, and Fanny 
herself blazes like a little comet 
upon society, what a gleam of rosy 
light disclosew the whole, illum- 
inating the upturned faces—papa 
in an amazed beatitude, Susie all 
trembling with the sensation of a 
triumph that is almost her own, 
and old Mr Crisp seizing his Fan- 
nikin by both her hands, calling 
out “ Wonderful! wonderful !” 
She was six-and-twenty the critics 
are all eager to tell us, though she 
thus appears like a little girl 
among her own. For our part, 
we are not surprised to find a 
young lady of twenty-six with all 
the attributes of a little girl at 
home; and it is clear that little 
Fanny was so to all these people 
who loved her, and who could 
not make up their minds to this 
miracle of her independent per- 
formance and fame. We- once 
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ourselves knew a young novelist 
who indeed was only twenty-one 
at the time of her first appearance 
in public, and whose modest suc- 
cess was not at all equivalent to 
Miss Burney’s; but this success 
was the greatest of jokes to her 
startled family, who laughed till 
they cried at the fun of the whole 
matter, and could scarcely be got 
to take it seriously. It would be 
difficult, however, not to take a 
thing seriously which the great 
Dr Johnson quoted and applauded, 
and which Burke sat up all night 
to reid. Notwithstanding all the 
comments upon Fanny’s vanity, 
there is not a prettier story in the 
records of literature than that of 
her wonderful novel and still more 
wonderful fame. 

It is a very long time since we, 
or perhaps anybody else—though 
it is, by the by, only the other day 
hat we heard of a veteran in lit- 
erature carrying a volume in his 
pocket through a round of coun- 
try visits, and solacing himself at 
intervals therewith—have read 
‘Evelina’; and whether it would 
bear a reperusal at this time of 
day is-doubtful. Mr Seeley well 
says, however, that though there 
may be truth in the remark that 
the personages in this novel are 
unreal, they were at least “ vivid 
enough to interest’ strongly those 
of the writer’s contemporaries who 
were most familiar with the world 
and human nature,” and it would 
be difficult to say anything more. 
To command the interest of John- 
son, Sheridan, and Burke, is worth 
a great deal more than Mr Mudie’s 
thousands of copies; and some of 
us who patronise or look down 
from our pedestal upon Miss 
Burney, would probably have 
failed prodigiously in attempting 
to interest any such audience, The 
great difference is, no doubt, that 
we have Scott between us and’ 
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theso golden days for the novelist, 
—Scott, and also Miss Austen, who, 
as Mr Seeley truly reminds us, 
owes something to ‘Evelina,’ 
although so different. And we 
wonder whether, had we any record 
of what the Johnsons and Burkes 
(or as near as we can get to them) 
say nowadays, instead of what the 
circulating libraries say, whether 
there might not be some changes 
in the appreciation, at all events, 
of this kind of literary production ? 
However, this speculation is quite 
unnecessary and useless: it is not 
now the Burkes and Sheridans, 
but the circulating libraries, whom 
the novelist has to please. 

Miss Burney, it would appear, 
after her one novel of inclination, 
resumed her pen with some reluc- 
tance, and, really or metaphori- 
cally, was placed in a sort of 
durance by her too anxious fathers 
till she had finished her second 
novel, ‘ Cecilia’: which aJso pleased 
everybody, though it was far from 
being so good as the first. Some 
time after this, it was her hard 
or happy fate to come under the 
notice of the king and queen, by 
whom, as a high mark of favour, 
she was offered an appointment in 
Queen Charlotte’s household. The 
happy Fanny, at the height of her 
reputation, caressed by society, 
flattered by all the wits, and 
sought after everywhere, heard 
with dismay the proposal which 
held open to her, not the gates of 
‘Paradise, but of a sort of honour- 
able Inferno, on entering which 
all hope, all ambition, all inde- 
pendence were to be left behind. 
But however Fanny might shrink 
and quail, it was to all her friends 
an honour and glory beyond their 
hopes. It has been greatly dis- 
cussed by critics whether or not 
this appointment was a fatal step 
on Miss Burney’s part, putting a 
virtual end to the career which 
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had opened so brilliantly. Mr 
Seeley, however, does not take 
that view His opinion is that 
though her seclusion in the cold 
shade of royalty was somewhat 
humiliating to the caressed and 
flattered novelist, its worst evils, 
which lay in the odious character 
and temper of her colleague and 
superior, were unknown when the 
office was accepted, and- that her 
friends were, on the surface at 
least, quite right in urging her 
acceptance of a certain income and 
honourable position; whereas, on 
the other hand, posterity and the 
numberless readers who are in- 
debted to her for their knowledge 
of some of the most interesting 
and pathetic scenes of recent 
history, are very much the better 
for it. 


“Fanny’s diaries,” he says, “are 


now much more studied than her no- 
vels. Few of us would wish to ex- 
change the journal of her life at Court 
for another fiction from her pen. The 
Hassels, the Delvilles, the Brigges, 
about whom Burke and Reynolds and 
Mrs Delany talked as if they were real 
personages, are for most of us names 
that call up no association. Queen 
Charlotte and stout King George are 
better known to us than any other 
pair mentioned in English history. 
And for this we are in great measure 
indebted to the little lady who joined 
their household in July 1786. The 
likeness of the Qucen—which we re- 
member a3 well as we do the features 
of our mothers—is entirely of her 
drawing ; while she contributes not a 
few of the sketches which are com- 
bined in our impression of the mon- 
arch who loved music and backgam- 
mon and homely chat and Ogden’s ser- 
mons, as much as he detested Popery 
and Whiggery and freethinking and 
Wilkes.” 

It is unnecessary to enter into 
the wonderful picture thus indi- 
cated. Mr Seeley has made an ex- 
cellent abridgment of this melan- 
choly period of Miss Burney’s life 
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—her forced confinement, her un- 
congenial occupation, her coarse 
old tyrant Madame Schwellen- 
berg, the little company of “the 
ladies and the gentlemen,” in the 
quaint special sense in which 
these words are used at Court, 
which implies “in waiting,” 
though they were all component 
parts of the bored and wretched 
monotony of her existence, are ex- 
ceedingly amusing to read about ; 
and when that tame, respectable 
life swells into tragic misery, and 
the king, the centre of all, is 
struck with his first illness, nothing 
can be more pathetic than Miss 
Burney’s story. Queen Charlotte 
has not taken a high place in 
history, but her appearance in the 
lively and evidently truthful record 
of the attendant who was so un- 
willing yet so tenderly attached, 
is that of a good and gentle woman, 
worthy of all sympathy and regard. 
Indeed the entire group—the kind 
old meddling king, best of hus- 
bands and fathers, the pretty prin- 
cesses, so young and so innocent, 
the mother, never without a tinge 
of anxiety in her happiness—is very 
Jovable. Fanny Burney has put 
them all down for us with the most 
lifelike detail; along with herself, 
too diffident and awkward by times, 
but always the most amusing com- 
panion, pleasing everybody, making 
friends wherever she went. 

Her story, which is extant in 
so many volumes, Mr Seeley has 
most cleverly compressed into one, 
and that not a large one. Her 
method lends itself perfectly to 
such an arrangement, for what 
she gives us is a succession of 
scenes which detach themselves 
easily from the context, and which 
stand out like gems of cabinet 
pictures, with everything about 


them as clear as daylight. For the 
younger generation, which prob- 
ably would be frightened by the 
sight of Madame d’Arblay’s diary, 
there could not be a better intro- 
duction to the history of her time. 


The story of another young 
author,! like Fanny Burney a 
novelist, but of a modern type, 
and of the fashion of a Continent 
but little known in Miss Burney’s 
time, practically rediscovered for 
the uses of literature within the 
last hundred years—affords as 
curious a contrast to the little 
eighteenth-century heroine as could 
be imagined, Miss Alcott was, like 
Fanny, connected with a higher 
world of intellect and literature 
by means of her father, who was 
a .philosopher vaguely hanging 
about the skirts of Emerson and 
other notabilities, and earning a 
very precarious livelihood in very 
American fashion by ‘ Talks’ about 
philosophy and teachings of various 
sorts, all it would seem more or 
less caviare to the general, The 
author of the memoir, who bears 
the doubtful name of Ednah B. 
Cheney, so that it is impossible 
to divine whether we should say 
Mr Cheney or Mrs Cheney in 
mentioning him or her—after giv- 
ing sundry details as to her 
parentage, and referring the anxi- 
ous reader, who may wish to know 
“more particulars of the Alcott 
genealogy,” to various other pub- 
lications, points out that Miss 
Alcott “inherited the traits of 
both her parents, and that the 
uncommon powers of mind and 
heart that distinguished her were 
not accidental, but the accumulat- 
ed results of the lives of genera- 
tions of strong and noble men and 
women.” We use language more 
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moderate on this side of the 
Atlantic, and it is our own private 
and personal delight to find genius, 
as in Fanny Burney’s case, the 
happiest of accidents. We bow, 
however, to the national preroga- 
tive of distinguishing thus its noble 
men and women, and are ready 
to allow that Miss Alcott’s stories, 
which are very pleasant reading, 
and delightful to children, especi- 
ally of the feminine gender, are 
the outcome of generations of 
culture and nobleness What is bet- 
ter, however, from our own point 
of view, is that Mids Alcott herself 
was a very characteristic woman 
of her time and country, not a 
superfine American, one of that 
class which is parvenu in Europe, 
and consequently more refined and 
aristocratical than the most aristo- 
cratical and refined, but a genuine 
republican, indifferent what she 
turned her hand to so long as 
she could earn her bread and in- 
crease the comfort of her family. 
A girl of this kind, brought 
up among the Emersons, Haw- 
thornes, &c., and belonging to what 
is called a highly respected family, 
who not only did plain sewing, and 
still more plain teaching, but even 
tried domestic service on apparent- 
ly more than one occasion, is a phe- 
nomenon at which we gaze with a 
certain abashed admiration —a pro- 
duct of the new country which 
accounts for much of that new 
country’s greatness, and to which 
it would be difficult for us to offer 
any parallel. For Louisa Alcott 
does not step downward into any 
milieu different from her own, in so 
doing. Her lively, rapid, even some- 
times breathless intelligence, her 
acquaintance with society of the 
intellectual sort, her unsubdued 
spirits and confidence in herself, 
suffer no cloud, and the poor little 
school-marm, the seamstress amid 
her plain sewing, the “second girl ” 
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in somebody's house, seems to en- 
joy not only literary aspirations, 
but the best of literary company, 
throughout all her humiliations, 
Now, our own experience of the 
cultured American does not make 
it seem a simple thing to us that 
he should seat a little maid-servant 
at his side and talk literature to 
her, or hail the presence in his 
parlour of the serving-girl He 
would be kind, no doubt, and pro- 
bably, like an Englishman in the 
same circumstances, he would be 
terribly shocked, and declare to all 
his womankind that something 
must be done. That would no 
doubt be our way ; and if nothing 
could be done, for sheer pain at the 
sight, it would probably happen 
that we should somewhat shrink 
from the poor little woman whom 
we could not help, feeling it a guilt 
and reproach to ourselves that it 
should be so. This feeling lies at 
the bottom of much that on the 
outside looks like desertion of the 
poor—which, however, thank hea- 
ven, is a very rare thing compared 
to what, according to novels, it used 
to be. If, however, this story is, 
accurate, and a good and brave 
girl can go to service in America 
without ceasing to form part of the 
best society, it is so mach the better 
for America, but very unlike most 
of the pictures which she makes of 
herself. 

But it is only natural in a bio- 
graphy, especially of one who at- 
tained to great success, that the 
pleasant side should be put for- 
ward. The Alcott household was 
one which evidently much resem- 
bled that of Mr Micawber, —a 
likeness which Lousia, ever quick 
in her perceptions, does not fail to 
see. They were always ready and 
waiting for something to turn up; 
and Mrs Alcott’s family, like that 
of Mrs Micawber, was highly gen- 
teel, though sometimes it did Jenda 
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helping hand. The father, a man 
mildly incompetent, full of philos- 
ophy and amiability, would seem 
to have shuffled through life in 
a recherche du absolu, which his 
wife and daughters tenderly gave 
in to, while labouring to win for 
him and themselves the bread 
which he could not supply. It 
was one of Louisa’s projects to 
write a book called ‘The Cost of 
an Idea,’ which should have em- 
bodied her father’s helpless career; 
but she wisely refrained, for which 
we are grateful to her—for it is 
not a pleasant thing to make lit- 
erary capital out of the faults of 
one’s parents. We should be sorry, 
very sorry, not to have had Mr 
Micawber: but-we can scarcely for- 
give Dickens if it was indeed his 
father who was his model. Miss 
Alcott used almost all the other 
occurrences of her early life, if we 
may credit her biographer, for the 
construction of her stories: but it 
is, perhaps, too great a strain upon 
the memory of the reader to expect 
from him an acquaintance with 
“Jo” and “Beth,” and all the 
characters in those tales, as if they 
were all upon the same level as Mr 
Micawber, Thisalso is an American 
error. Her books are very popu- 
lar, and some of them are excellent 
in their way ; but, at least on this 
side of the Atlantic, they are not 
sufficiently known to be followed 
in their details with so much fa- 
miliarity. 

Neither does Miss Alcott her- 
self interest us very much after 
her success is assured. This is a 
peculiarity, however, which she 
shares with a great many people 
whose success we are delighted to 
hear of, but whose early struggles 
and trials are the only things that 
really attract us. The somewhat 


confused picture of the shifty 
house, with its grand educational 
theories and its often disturbed 
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economics ; the manifold devices of 
the good mother and her lively 
eager girls to keep the wolf from 
the door, all of them apparently 
being as full of energy as their 
father was destitute of it; their 
frolic and fun in the midst of 
their semi-destitution, and delight- 
ful family affection, hanging to- 
gether in all things, bearing every- 
thing for each other,—is full of 
nature and life, notwithstanding 
much repetition and very deficient 
chronology. The high-spirited girl 
who would stick at nothing in the 
attempt to help her family, whether 
it was a story for a magazine for 
which she received five dollars, 
or the hemming of twelve pairs of 
sheets, which brought in more, or 
a comedy for the theatre, or the 
place of “second girl,” was after 
all not very old when her. balance- 
sheet was reversed, and the little 
stories she wrote became more 
productive than the sewing. The 
comedy, though it did not find a 
place on the stage, procured her 
a free pass for the theatre, which 
was a delight beyond words. At 
twenty-four she resolved to set out 
for Boston for the winter, to amend 
her fate and make more money. 
“C. offers ten dollars a-month, 
and perhaps more [this was for 
stories]; L. W., M. 8., and others 
have plenty of sewing; the play 
may come out, and Mrs R. will 
give me a sky parlour for three 
dollars a-week, with fire and board. 
I sew for her also. If I can get 
A. L. to governess I shall be all 
right.” When she reaches Boston 
all forlorn and alone, as we should 
say, but for the fact that she had 
“a hundred relations who are all 
kind and friendly,” some of whom 


“had literary connections, and all 


of whom had sewing to do, which 
must have much ameliorated mat- 
ters—this is the record of her be- 
ginning : 
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“*T find my little room up im the 
attic very cosy, and a house full of 
boarders very amusing to study. Mrs 
Reid very kind. Fly round and take 
C. his stories. Go to Mrs L. to seo 
about A. Don’t want me. A blow, 
but I cheer up and hunt for sewing. 
Go to hear Parker, and he docs me 

ood. Asks me to come Sunday even- 
ings to his house. I did go there, and 
met Phillips, Garrison, Hodge, and 
other great men, and sat in my corner 
weakly staring and enjoying myself.’ 
*I can’t do much with my hands,’ she 
adds, after (notwithstanding that she 
puts down fifty dollars for sewing as 
against twenty for stories in the record 
of her winter’s earnings), ‘so I will 
make a battering-ram of my head and 
make a way through this rough-and- 
tumble world.’” 


{he reader will be glad to hear 
that after all she did get A. L. 
to governess, which made “ bread 
all safe, and something over for 
home if stories and sewing fail.” 
These little calculations, which, 
perhaps, with a difference, many 
a struggling worker will well un- 
derstand, give a warm thread of 
interest to the record of this early 
life. The young lady went to 
lectures on Italian reformers, 
and all sorts of heterogeneous sub- 
jects, in the evenings, besides her 
admission to the theatre and Mr 
Parker’s parlour on Sundays, so 
that she was not badly off for 
amusement when the labours of 
the day were done. She writes 
as follows very prettily to the 
always beloved transcendental fa 
ther, who was absent on one of 
his philosophic tours, holding talks 
and instructing the world in gen- 
eral, but alas! as Louie and Anna 
said to each other, neglecting after- 
wards to send round the hat :— 


“ How I wish I could be with you, 
enjoying what I have always longed 
for—fine people, fine amusements, 
fine books ! But as I cant, I am 
glad you are ; for I love to see your 
name first among the lecturers, to 
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hear it kindly spoken of in the papers, 
and inquired about by good people 
here— to say nothing of the delight 
and pride I take in seeing you at last 
filling the place you are so fitted for, 
and which you have waited for © 
long and patiently. If the New- 
Yorkers raise a statue to the inolern 
Plato, it will be a wise and highly 
creditable action.” 

All this is very pleasant reading. 
When. however, Miss Alcott gos 
to the wars as nurse and breaks 
down; when she rattles throvgh 
‘: Europe,” not knowing or caring 
very much about it (as appears) ; 
when, after another stiff struggle, 
she gets into her true current of 
work, and succeeds, and makes 
everybody belonging to her com- 
fortable,—though it is all most 
honourable to Miss Alcott, our 
interest begins to flag. The flying 
notes which were characteristic in 
a young girl, harden and stiffen 
and become slightiy vulgar when 
it is no longer a young but an old 
girl who runs on in the same slap- 
dash style. But there could not 
be a more worthy struggle against 
innumerable obstacles, nor a more 
genuine and well-deserved success. 
Especially to women the book will 
be full of interest, and still more 
specially, no doubt, to those who 
are familiar with all the circum- 
stances of life here recorded, and 
with all the characters in ‘ Little 
Women,’ and the other books of 
the same series. We are a little 
apt to forget, in reading such a 
narrative, that we in England are 
not its first, but only a very 
secondary object, and that it is 
the multitude of American readers 
who have first to be considered. 
Notwithstanding, many readers in 
England will find an interest in 
the story, and perhaps a whole- 
some stimulus in the experiences 
of Louisa Alcott, and her brave, 
cheerful, and patient struggle with 
the ills of life. 
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Mr Adolphus Trollope’s! last 
volume of reminiscences forms a 
curious contrast with the records 
of young and exuberant life. It 
is a volume which will be agree- 
able to another class of readers, 
When the box comes in from 
Mudie’s, and the young ones have 
had their choice, this sober volume 
will, we know, be laid down with 
a pair of spectacles by the table 
near the fire, where the head of 
the family, if an aged person, has 
his or her habitual seat, and spends 
a great part of the day in leisurely 
reading, ready to lay aside the 
book for a chat or a discussion, 
or to postpone it to the newspaper, 
or to stop and interpolate his or 
her own reminiscences, recalled and 
suggested by the author’s, and 
filling out with a little graphic 
detail, a: little revision of fact, 
perbaps a little doubt of accuracy, 
the other old gentleman’s record. 
There is no class which it is more 
worth while to amuse than these 
fathers and mothers, or perhaps 
grandfathers and grandmothers, 
whose own memories are better, 
as we all know, than many printed 
books, and who are never more 
entertained than when they keep 
up a running commentary, with 
elucidations, with contradictions 
—perhaps, if there are two old 
people together, with animated 
discussion and controversy over 
the narrative which to them is 
more than a book, and which 
revives the past as if they were 
again living in it. This is the 
audience which Mr Trollope would 
probably prefer—which is not to 
say that his pleasant monologue 
is not agreeable reading for all. 
It has not in these later years the 
interest attaching to that most 
touching revelation of family his- 
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tory, the story of his mother, her 
sudden discovery late in life of a 
literary faculty, and the heroic 
and unending work in which she 
employed it, which gave so much 
attraction to the earlier volumes. 
Here there are no depths of family 
distress, nor joys of deliverance, 
nor any of those pictures of char- 
acter which the long lapse of years 
makes possible. The little tragedy, 
alas! so common, of his gifted 
daughter’s loss, is recorded with 
the simplicity and brevityof great 
sorrow. But except that, the 
career is a peaceful one which 
Mr Trollope has to record, and 
is chiefly occupied with agreeable 
expeditions to the most beautiful 
scenes in the world, with sketches 
of eminent persons encountered, 
and of the historical events which 
traverse and throw a _ certain 
shadow upon the most tranquil 
individual lives. Thus it gives a 
sharp interest not obtainable per- 
haps in any cheaper way to the 
transference of the Italian capital 
to Rome after the temporary eleva- 
tion of Florence to that position, 
to lose a little fortune of ten 
thousand pounds by jt as Mr. 
Trollope did. It could scarcely 
be expected that in such circum- 
stances he could very warmly or 
cordially rejoice in the completion 
of Italian nationality by that crown- 
ing acquisition, nor is it easy to 
keep the mind unwarped and in 
full exercise of just judgment 
when such a reason exists for 
thinking badly of a public event, 
Mr Trollope, however, was at first 
only a spectator, and might feel 
that his Florentine investments 
were something of the nature of a 
speculation, and that he had actu- 
ally acquired as a bargain the pro- 
perties which he had afterwards 
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to sell at so great a loss. But 
we think that small justice has 
been done to the extraordinary 
self-denial and high patriotic prin- 
ciple of the Italians in accepting 
with so little murmuring the losses 
involved in the double change of 
capital, Stout-hearted Turin never 
said a word, consoled for all hu- 
miliations by the great Italy which 
had grown out of little Piedmont 
and its steadfast rallying - point. 
And Florence, the great, the fam- 
ous, the beautiful, so admirably 
suited for a capital, so entirely 
justified in concluding that its 
own position was the best for that 
centre of national life, has said 
very little, with a self-restraint 
which, according to our insular 
prejudices, is so little to be looked 
for from a Southern race. Mr 
Trollope’s account of the enthu- 
siasm at Florence when the news 
arrived that the Italian troops had 
entered Rome, puts this in a clear 
light :— 


“The enthusiasm and excitement 
in the city were immense. Flags were 
flying and bells ringing all over the 
town. There was a roar of voices in 
every café. Passengers in the streets 
met each other with open - mouthed 
congratulations. There must have 
been many, very many, of those who 
carried a brave front and were loud 
in their exultation over the fulfilment 
of the aspirations of every worthy 
Italian, from Dante downwards, who 
had behind that brave front, and at 
the bottom of their hearts, the convic- 
tion that these joy- bells were sounding 
the knell of their own private fortunes. 
But I think that in that moment of 
genuine enthusiasm, private interests 
were very generally forgotten in the 
outburst of truly patriotic exulta- 
tion. I think the joy in Florence was 
genuine, and with the exception, of 
course, of the clericals, wellnigh uni- 
versal.” 


We are tempted to quote from 
Mr Trollope a story of enterprising 
American journalism, which for 
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once is amusing without being in 


* the least offensive, a legitimate ac- 


tion of the pushing and unquench- 
able envoy of the press, in which 
various characteristics of our smart 
cousins are agreeably manifest. 
The Pope’s allocution on confer- 
ring the cardinal’s hat upon Mon- 
signor Macclosky was of course 
of the highest interest to Roman 
Catholics in America, and a cor- 
respondent of one of the New 
York papers then in Rome. burned 
with desire to obtain and tele- 
graph it, before its publication to 
the general world, to his paper. 
He hurried accordingly to an 
Awerican priest of high position— 
“one of the domestic prelates of 
his Holiness ”—and requested him 
to procure at once a copy of the 
document in question. The Amer- 
ican Monsignor declared it impos- 
sible, as the allocution, though 
printed, was not to be issued for a 
day or two. “I must have a copy 
to-day, and you must get me one,” 
said the correspondent. After 
some altercation, concluded by the 
journalist with a threat of gaining 
admission to the Pope himself, 
and “ managing enough Italian to 
make the old boy understand what 
I want,” Monsignor, fearing a 
scandal, at last reluctantly con- 
sented to try. 


“¢Telegraph my allocution!’ said 
the Pope, when he heard the American 
prelate’s hesitating request, submitted 
with all sorts of excuses and apologies 
for the ignorance of his countrymen 
of the ways and etiquette of courts. 
‘Telegraph my aliocution! Does he 
know how long it is, and what it will 
cost ?’ 

“*Oh, that, your Holiness, is a 
matter of no consideration: perha 
five or six thousand francs. The 
— of our people for the words 
your Holiness has so benignly spoken 
on this occasion is such as to make the 
cost of a few thousand francs more or 
less of no importance whatever.’ 
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“Pius was immensely impressed, 
and as pleased as possible. He got 
up, trotted across the room to a large 
standing desk, and taking from it a 
printed copy of the desired document, 
said, ‘Not a copy will go out before 
to-morrow; but take this to your 
friend and let him telegraph it at 
once. Five thousand francs! I 
rejoice that our words are so highly 
valued by your people. 

“Dr C——’'s part of the business, 
however, was not yet over. When he 
triumphantly brought the copy of the 
speech to his young friend, the latter, 
taking it from him, said, ‘ All right. 
But this is Latin. I must telegraph 
it in English. I'll tell you what it is, 
Dr C— -; you have got to come with 
me to the office, and translate it while 
I copy it for the wire.’ 

“And that was the way that 
domestic prelate spent the greater 
part of the night.” 


From this it will be seen how 
obedient American officials of all 
classes are to the behests of their 
irrepressible countrymén, and what 
a fine thing it is not only for jour- 
nalists, but for all wandering per- 
sonages connected with that great 
country, to have ministers, at- 
tachés, and even for an ecclesias- 


tical court, bishops established in. 


high quarters to push their inte 
rests. We remember a literary 
lady from Boston, afloat on Eng- 
lish society, who had a secretary 
of legation attached to her, to 
clear away all difficulties, though 
she did not seem to the ordinary 
British intellect important enough 
to warrant such an attendant. 
Imagine an English newspaper cor- 
respondent sending a bishop upon 
his errands, and keeping him up all 
night translating a despatch! We 
trust most English correspondents 
would be able to do that last little 
business themselves indeed — but 
this has nothing to do with the im- 
mense value of such chartered ad- 
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vocates and supporters every where. 


‘Perhaps it is only a democratic 


Government that can keep its offi- 
cials in such order, reminding them 
always of the frailty of their tenure 
we suppose ; but it is a great strain 
of the authority of the masses thus 
to coerce a Monsignor. 


We confess that we opened Mr 
Anstey’s novel with but faint an- 
ticipations of pleasure. Since the 
sudden success of ‘Vice Versi,’ 
which took all the world by storm, 
it cannot be said that he has done 
much to justify the reputation 
which the British public, when it 
gives at all, gives with so lavish a 
hand. The vulgarity and dulness 
of the ‘ Painted Venus’ and other 
little books with which he followed 
up the drollery and quaint dilemma 
of the first, were certainly not 
made up for by the ‘ Giant’s Robe,’ 
with its shabby hero and jumble 
of uninteresting personages. We 
are bound to allow, however, that 
he has made a new departure in 
his new book,! in which there is 
none of the old buffoonery, and 
where the hero, though still 
shabby, and drawn from a class 
which is evidently in Mr Anstey’s 
opinion a quite hopeless one, in- 
capable of any elevation, even 
when by chance a fine spirit is 
concealed within its abject clay, 
is drawn with a certain tragic 
touch which redeems many faults 
of construction. and failures of 
fancy. The Pariah is the son of 
a wealthy and vulgar parvenu, 
who by a combination of misfor- 
tunes has been left to grow up as 
a poor clerk of the lowest class 
under the care of his aunt, a small 
shopkeeper, until his father returns 
home, and he is suddenly trans- 
lated into the condition of a 
young gentleman, with everything 
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that money can procure. Mr 
Anstey has no favour for this 
unfortunate class, though he is 
fond of introducing it into fiction. 
He would seem to have seen it de 
pres, and studied it under special 
advantages, and thd result of his 
study would seem to have much 
strengthened the proverbial axiom 
that it is impossible to make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear. Allen 
Chadwick, the son of the coarse 
millionaire, whose fortuno has 
come to him so suddenly, and 
whose record is so little satisfac- 
tory, is in reality a generous and 
sensitive being, capable of self- 
sacrifice and of heroism, but not 
of good manners, or even an out- 
side conformity with the laws of 
the new world in which he sud- 
denly finds himself. We are told 
that in his lowliness he has fallen 
into what Mr Anstey considers 
the usual habits of his class — 
drinking and betting in 2 small 


way, and living a life of small. 


dissipations, notwithstanding that 
he seems dutiful and kind to the 
poor aunt in the huxter’s shop, 
who has brought him up. When 
he is first introduced to us he is 
in charge of the regulation Oxford 
man—handsome, strong, and at 
his ease everywhere, with whom 
the ungainly form and incurable 
vulgarity of the poor lad are re- 
morselessly contrasted. Allen is 
no ’Arry; he is a depressed 
and subdued lout, longing for 
a little kindness, admiring in 
secret tho companion who scorns 
him, and abject in his devotion 
to the beautiful girl who does 
more than scorn him. It is true 
that this girl, curiously named 
Margot, for no reason we are 
informed of, supposes at first that 
shé is meant to marry the poor 
fellow, and consequently loses no 
opportunity to show her horror of 
him. When, however, the tables 
VOL. CXLVI.—NO, DCCUXC,” 
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are turned upon this ccornful 
young lady, and che finds that it 
is not cho who is to marry tho 
son, but her mother, a poor but 
gvell-born widow, who means to 
marry the father, the tragedy 
begins. That Mrs Chevening’s 
family should be shocked and made 
miserable by their mother’s mar- 
riage is quite natural; but that 
they should therefore inaugurate 
a slow process of torture for their 
stepfather’s son, who has undoubt- 
edly a great deal better right to 
the luxuries of the new home 
than they havo, is a perversity of 
wickedness which it is difficult to 
understand as existing in minds 
not altogether debased. The young 
Chevenings are by no means in- 
tended for types of badness, Even 
Margot, who is the central figure 
and the chief instrument of the 
torture, is intended to be received 
as a very charming girl, full of 
spirit and feeling, devoted to her 
sisters and brothers, and capable 
in her own person of heroic effort. 
And until she plunges into the 
very curious final imbroglio of the 
story, which we cannot pretend, 
up to the very last moment, to 
understand, she really fulfils her 
part, and though always hard and 
contemptuous to Allen, may be 
received as a faulty heroine, with 
many fine qualities, capable of be- 
ing perfected by a few trials, and 
more lovable than the lover 
Nugent: Orme, who adores yet 
always suspects her, and is accord- 
ingly an uncomfortable hero, Poor 
Allen, it need not be said, falls 
into a hopeless love for Margot ~ 
from the beginning, and is hold 
by her at the most contemptuous 
distance. He is indeed at best 
only endured in the house by his 
fine stepmother and her daughters, 
and becomes at length the object 
of an unrelenting persecution on 
the part of these ladies, which the 
3M. 
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author does not seem to see is 
equally baso and cruel: for they 
accept all the advantages and 
indulgences which Chadwick’s 
wealth can give them, while grad- 
ually and without a compunction 
pushing out the one legitimate 
heir of theso advantages We 
hope there cra few, even of the 
most imperfectly trained persons, 
who cculd do this without feeling 
the monstrous injustice and im- 
possibility of their actions. We 
all know what the cuckoo does in 
the nest which it invades; but e 
whole brood of cuckoos ojecting 
with united effort the one poor 
sparrow whose natural home it is, 
is a new variety. 

At length, after poor Allen has 
been snubbed and driven into a 
corner in every way, there arises 
a terrible crisis. His father has 
presented the girls with large 
lockets set with carbuncles and 
turquoises (an impossible combina- 
tion, by the way, invented to prove 
Mr Chadwick’s bad taste), which 
they hold in horror, but which 
Allen has informed them are of 
some money value, and could be 
sold for £15— no very great 
present, it must be said, for a 
millionaire to bestow. However, 
while the young ladies aro absent, 
Allen suddenly and secretly re- 
ceives a. letter from Margot bid- 
ding him take one of: the lockeis 
from a drawer in her room and 
sel] it, sending her the moncy 
to the place in which she is for 
the moment. Tho awkward and 
clumsy young man with difficulty 
finds his way into Margot’s room, 
and gets the locket, but is dis- 
covered by the watchful family, 
end accused by his stepmother of 
stealing it. Allen, who will not 
betray Margot, sullenly denies 
but will not explain, and awaits 
her return in heroic silence, be- 
lieving without any doubt that 
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she will vindicate him and tell 
the true state of affairs. Margot 
returns, but does nothing of the 
<'nd. Her sister, whom she has 
brougut home ill, and who has 
iust been the victim of a ludicrous 
imaginary love- making, is in so 
prostrate a condition that she re- 
quires all Margot’s time and atten- 
tion, and the young lady eludes 
the call upon her of the unhappy 
young man, who, for his punish- 
ment, is to be sent off to India, if 
nc light is thrown on the matter. 
It is at last put upon Margot’s 
decision, she being, as the possessor 
of the locket, the person injured 
by Allen’s supposed theft, whether 
he shall bo sent away, or pardoned 
and permitted to remain at homa 
A weight is lifted off the mind of 
the sufferer. He feels certain that 
Margot’s decision must be in his 
favour. 


“ Allen burst into the study, all ex- 
citemont and gratitude, to find Margot 
still stauding in the window recess. 
At the sound of his entrance she 
turned hastily, as if anxious to escape, 
and then, finding retreat cut off, stood 
her ground. 

“*Tt’s all settled then,’ he cried. 

Margot, I knew you’d make it all 
right. What did you say?’ 

“She threw up her head proudly. 
*I said—what I was obliged to say,’ 
she answered. 

“ He felt checked by her tone. ‘But 

ou're not angry about it, are you, 
rgot ?’ 

“*Angry—no. But it was not fair 
to make mo the judge—it was not 
fair.’ 

“Well, I don’t know,’ said Allen, 
in his slow, puzzled way. ‘Can't say 
I see why; but that don’t signify 
now, and I’m all the more obliged to 
you for giving it in my favour, and I 
couldn't tell you how 

“* Stop,’ she cried, with a gesture of 
impatient helplessness. ‘Oh, why 
can’t you understand, Allen? Why 
should I have to tell you that you 
have nothing to thank me for? Yous 
father asked me if I was willing for 
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you to siz7 at home—and I——’ 
She stoppsd: her voico cocmed 
ctrangled in her threat. 

“A dreadful fear camo into his face, 
his jaw dropped: tho chatige cf ez- 

ression would have been ludicrduzs, 
but for the tragedy of it. 

“* You—caid-—I waz to—go?’ he 
esked slowly. ‘Is that what you are 
trying to tell me? I don’t believe it, 
Margot. You couldn’é have caid it.’ 

“ For all answer cho turned awa7 in 
cileacs. 

“It’s true, then. Perhaps you'll 
tell me this. What. harm chould I 
do you by staying here?’ 

“*T am not obliged to givo my 
woasons,’ she caid, haughtily ; ‘ but, 
a3 you ask, I will tell you. I can't 
trust you, Allen.—1 can’t feel that 
you may not at some timo or other 
repeat——’ 

“¢You can’t trust mo,’ ho cricd. 
* You think I should ever cay a cinglo 
word—after all I’ve gono through. 
You make that a reason for conding 
tao away, when you know whai ’m 
being cent away for. You Laow how 
I was led to du it—who put it into my 


head! Margot, you know it was you 
yourself! And now you know thai 


a word from you would keep me at 
homo without any: ono being wiser 
than they aro now—and you—you re- 
fuse to speak it? I don’t caro who 
hears mo say c0,—it wa3 a crugl aad 
wicked thing to do—a thing you'll 
repent of bofore you dio, if you’ve any 
heart in you to feel.’ 

“Sho flushed hotly, her cyes dark- 
exed with anger. ‘How could I 
know what would happen ?’ sho cried. 
*Is it my fault that I thought you 
were at leasi to be depended upon io 
that extent? And you try to throw 
tho blamo on mo, to mako mo respon- 
siblo for Py weakness. If I felt 
sorry—and I did—you kill aay pity, 
any sympathy in mo by such c con- 
temptiblo plea as thai.’ 

“*Ah,’ said Allon, bitiorly, 
those fine words don’t decsivo 
You want mo out of tho way, 
you'll stick at nothing to 
mo. Very well, you nee 


all 
m6. 
and 
et rid of 

not bo 


afraid; I chan’t hindor you. Ishan’t 
opea my mouth. Bui, at least, you 
might sparo mo names. You know, 
and I know, that if thoro’s ono of ua 
two that’s contompiible, and has cause 
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‘to be eshamed, it’s not me—no, by 


God, it’s nes 3’ 

“*Th=-3 is caqugh,’ cho caid, in tn- 
sovernablo passion. ‘I will not cts 
te to listen to cuch words, Thi 
what you pleaso, cay what you pleas, 
but I will listen to you to lage. 

ot tne co, Allen !’ 

* Sho loolzed co regal, co commeand- 
ing in her rage, that he folt 2 great awo 


ag ; 
of her—a hozrcov almost at his pre- 
sumpiica in cciag such words to her, 


Ho was co complotely subjugated that 
not cven her cynical treachegy and 
desoviion of him, her anger, Feal or 
simulated, could make hita despiso her 
long. Aficor that cno outburst ho 
could have falloa at her foot and im- 
vlored her pardon, His dovotion to 
“ was of tho dumb, dog-liko kind, 
which is oaly ctrengihcacd by ill 
usage. 

“** Tiargot,’ he caid, hoarsely, ‘ don’t 
go yet—not in anger.'” 

The reader will perccivo that 
Mr Anstey strikes a stronger noto 
than ho has ever dono before in 
this tragic cituaticn. That tho 
stepmother (noi of course cognisant 
of tho darker complication) should 


havo thanked and blessed hor 
daughter for having tho strength 


of mind to delivor this sentenco of 
banishment, and thai it should bo 
carried out without a protest is 
moasirous—a prososding scarcely 
permissiblo in fiction, and quite 
beyond tho forco of ordinary 
persons in common lifo, which is 
what Mrs Chadwick aad hor chil- 
drea are, But notwithstanding 
this improbability, or rather im- 
possibility, and tho oxtromo con- 
fusion of tho later cxplanations 
by which Margot is cleared from 
tho deepest of tho guilt, and al- 
lowed tho ciaall czcuse of seroen- 
ing her sister aad not horself by 
tho martyrdom of Allen—an czx- 
easo which the ctcrn lover accopis 


with a most illogical readiness, 
yot which really makes very 


litilo difference — tho book is al- 
together much higher in literary 
quality and purpose than anything 
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Mr Avittey has done. 
though remorselessly drawn in all 
his wnloveliness, ungainliness, and 
imperfection, is really a pathetic 
figure; and though he is mean, 
cowardly, and inclined, at least 
at first, to tho trickery which is 
permissible in the morals of his 
class, is also heroic in his way, and 
capable of a dumb constancy and 
devotion, checked by no demerit 
in the person beloved, which is 
touching and piteous. At his 
worst he secures our compassionate 
regard. He isa new member, at 
least, of that great army of the 
misunderstood which is so useful 
to the novelist. Margot is far less 
satisfactory. She has no sense of 
either honour or justice, yet al- 
ways takes, and is made to take, 
an attitude of superiority. Even 
when humbled by the blaze of dis- 
covery which suddenly flashes upon 
her, she is still kept more or less 
mistress of the situation ; and the 
sudden transformation scene at the 
end, in which she turns in consci- 
ous virtue upon the lover who has 
dared to doubt her, is as curious a 
vagary of fancy as we remember 
to have seen. That anybody, 
even a lover, could feel that 
Margot was assoilzied by the fact 
that it was her sister and not she 
herself that had written the letter 
which was the cause of all the 
tragedy, and that her doliberate 
and continued sacrifice of Allen to 
screen Ida was rather a noble act 
than otherwise, and entitled her 
to full vindication and apology, is 
very strange indeed, both in morals 
and imagination. Mr Anstey is 
not a sufficiently good casuist to 
deal with such mysteries, and he 
wisely refrains from any attempt 
to show us how Margot accounted 
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to herself for her barbarity. He 
is content to excuse it by tke plea 
which he seems to think sufficient, 
and which everybody accepts, even 
the stern lover who is a little too 
noble and high-minded for the 
sympathies of his creator, to 
whom it seems to afford a perverse 
pleasure to leave him in the lurch 
at the end. 

We wish that our novelists 
would afford us subjects of a more 
agreeable character. Tragedy is 
no doubt the highest art, but it 
is painful to have in a novel no- 
body of whom we can approve, 
nor any incident upon which the 
mind can rest with pleasure. We 
have lately had to remark in the 
‘Master of Ballantrae’ this deter- 
mined adoption of colours too 
unbroken in their sombre tone 
for the irregular and changeable 
humanity of which all poetic arts 
ought to be interpreters, The 
‘Pariah’ is in no way to be put 
on a level with that powerful 
story, and its misery is mean, and 
deals with lower elements, But 
except the commonplace, little, 
plain girl, Millicent Orme, there 
is not a gleam of honest light in 
it from beginning to end. Her 
brother is a prig, though he has 
a strong sense of duty; and even 
the sensible Millicent accepts © 
Margot as acquitted when the 
cilly little sister makes her selfish 
confidence. And no one else 
from beginning to end of the book 
shows any real sense of right and 
wrong. Perfection may be, and 
generally is dull; but there is 
something left between that and 
the utter confusion of all moral 
sentiments, given forth as a pic- 
ture of human life and motive by 
such a book as this, 
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The Doctrine of Vou Populi Vou Dei. 


A DETERMINED ARISTOCRAT DENOUNCES THE DOCTRINE OF 


VOX POPULI VOX DEI. 


No! no! my friend. ‘You are all wrong, all wrong! _ 


The People’s voice is not the voice of God. 
Though you cry out, reiterate, reaffirm, 

Insist it is, with strenuous emphasis, 

Waving your hand aloft, or with clenched fist 
Striking the desk before you to enforco 

The vehement words you say—the People’s voice 
Is not the-voice of God; rather, I fear, 

Too oft the Devil’s voice, the cry of crowds, 
The “Crucify Him!” of the multitude, 

And not the “still small voice” of God, that speaks 
Low in the heart, so low, so faint, ’tis drowned 
In the tumultuous clamour of the mob; 

And only when the tempest has passed by 

And the wild winds of passion died away, , 
And silence comes, the humble listener hoars,— 
Hears, if he listens humbly,—but not else, 


The People’s voice is not the voice of God, 

Nor that of Reason, Justice, Love, Faith, Peace, 
No! ‘tis the voice of Passion, Crime, Revenge, 
Rank Superstition, Ignorance, Bigotry— 

A cry of wild, confused, discordant tones, 

Mere noise, untrained. untuned to harmony. 


Where do all great ideas, all large aims, 

All schemes that lift humanity have birth? 
In the majority? Ah, no! my friend; 

In the minute minority of one. 

Did the majority since the world began 

Ever originate one noble thing? 

Do Science, Art, Invention, Government, _ 
Owe aught to what you call the people? No! 


Nothing, and worse than nothing! All great thoughts, 


All Faiths, all Truths have at the outset found 
The world in arms to oppose and bar the way, 
To slay the Prophet, pull the Preacher down, 
And drown with tumult every singing Voice. 
Christ perished on tho cross, because, forsooth, 
The great majority (who, as you say, 

Being the voice of God, are always right), 

Cried, “‘Crucify Him!” And to all the Saints, 
The holy men who following preached His Word, 





















































A Determined Aristocrat denounces 










































What in its wisdom did the world decree? 
What but the axo, the gibbot, and the stake. 
Whom the majority cursed ycstorday, 

To-day it worships. Science had to bow 

Before the Church’s dogmas,—cven the Sun 
Was forced to make its circuit round tho Earth 
Despite of Galilco for a time; 

Because your voico of God, your Pvople’s voice, 
Your Church’s voice, your dear Majority 

That always must be right, would have it so. 
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Ah! but, you say, however it may bo 

In Science, Art, Invention, Crecds—at least 

In Government, in Statesmanship, admit 

The People, the Majority, are right. 

Are they indeed? What have they ever done 

For Statcsmanship? unless to change its name, 

And not alone its name, its naturo tvo, 

To Politics,—that hath no higher God, 

No better creed than Policy,—that secks 

Not what is Just, Wisc, Right,—ah, no! but what, 
Wrong though it be, scems simply politic :— 

And fits the passing passions of the day. 

No more, no less. The Statesmen aro the few 
Who know to guide aright tho Ship of State: 

They who would trust its stcering to the Crew, 
Large though it be, but trust it to the chance 

Of treacherous currents, shifting winds, tides, waves. 
The great Majority, the fickle crowd 

Wo call the People, fluctuate here and there, 
Careless of Right and Wrorg,—each secking nought 
But his own selfish, personal interest. 

This thing to-day, and then to-morrow that. 

What care they that the State should steer its course, 
By the Strict Chart of Duty, Truth or Right, 
Scorning all low demands, all coward claims, ’ 3 
All devious doublings, all dishoncst tricks? 

Nothing! and why? LBecauso tho State to them 

Is but a Market where to buy and sell, 

And Government a shop of offices, 
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Call your Majority unto the polls— = | 
’ Whom vote they for? The ablest and the best? 

The man most fitted for the work to do, 

Who scorns all low and vulgar tricks to gain 

The vacant office ?—who is straight, erect, 

Bold in his specch, and honest in his acts, 

Beyond all flinching ’—or that other man 

Who, as you say, is most available? 

Meaning by that, ho who will truckle most, 
Pay most, profess most, make the lowest bends, 
Wheedle and cringe, and flatter Domos most} 
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Is not the wise, strong man, who scorns such tricks, 
Firm in his principles, who will not yield 

To the low clamour of the hour one step, 

Sure to be ostracised? even stoned, perhaps? 

Sure to be called the proud Aristocrat? 

While the loud, noisy, blatant demagogue 

Is cheered and borne in triumph to his seat, 
Because he has the People’s good at heart, 

The People’s good alono! Oh! nothing cise! 

And down with Aristides—called tho Just. 


“T’m for plain, practical realities !” 

That is your cry; “I’m for tho working man!” 
Well, for my part, I’m for tho thinking man, 
Tho man who stands behind tho working man 
And orders him so that his work is good. 

I’m for the Leader—made by God io lcad, 

Not for the mob that fluctuates to and fro 

As the wind blows. I’m for tho mass and crowd 
When under guidanco of the wiso they movo,— 
I’m for the army when 'tis trained and drillod, 
Not for the army when it breaks its ranks, 
And rushes madly here, thoro, anywhere,— 

Not for tho army whon it has no head. 


You’ro for tho real, plain, and praciical ! 
Woll, that is good too—but not ail in all, 
You sneer at tho idcal; but, my friend, 
Tlonour, Truth, Lovo are all ideal things, 
Tho highest, in my mind,—far, far above 
Tho low, moan, crafty creed of politics 

Thai cooks not what is wise, or truo, or just, 
Bui what tho chifiy world calls praciical— 
Honour, thai csorns all baso advantages ; 
Truth,—simplo honesty, that will not put 
Sand in tho cugar, alum in tho bread,— 
Nay, will noi tako o bribo, nor cheat, nor lie 
Evon to win an cfico or o vote. 


80 you beliovo in numbers, I do not 

You think the opinion of e thousand fools, 
Or at tho least, o thousand ignorant mon, 
Worth thas of any ox2, howovor wise; 

I, that tho ono wicd man outweighs them all. 
Moro numbors have no powor to imposo on me; 
In God, man, thing—one only is tho best, 
Tho rest, at most, are only cocond best— 
Tho larger number mcans tho lowor grade, 
Moro cizo is meaningless in Beauty’s realm: 
Tho Big is not the groat: Porfoction lica 
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Where Power, Grace, Beauty dwell, and there alone, 
Whether the thing be little or be large. 

But what cry out your masses? Hear them brag 
This thing or that is big, and therefure great. 
This statue is the largest in the world, 

This monument the tallest. Well! what tnen? 
They both may be the ugliest as well. 

If you desire a noble work of Art, 

Be it a poem, picture, statue, song, 

To whom do you intrust it? To the best? 

The single one selected from the mass? 

Or to the hundreds of a lower grade? 

Or thousands or ten thousands lower still? 
Secure that the Majority is right 

And has the highest art, the deftest. skill. 


Thank God a few there be to keep us clean, 

To stay the rampant raging of the mob, 

To sweep the Augean stable of the muck 

Of filthy politics. But ah! too few! 

Even in the great Republic what a change, 

Since the old days when the great few had power, 
And guided government, and ruled the moh. 

Now the great mass of voters rule the State, 
Your voice of God, your people’s voice,—and how? 
How, but by shameless barter, purchase, sale ? 
Ah! where is gone that grand simplicity, 

That lofty sense of honour, that austere 

Stern scnse of duty !—never to be swayed 

By thought of interest from the straight forthright, 
That marked the steadfast few who held the helm 
In those first days of Freedom? Where is gone 
The dignity, the honour, that abjured 

All thought of party payments and rewaras+ 

That sought impartially—unmoved by fear, 
Unswayed by favour, for no private ends, 

But for the public good—to use its power? 

From those stern heights if we have fallen now 
To lower levels in our public life, 

Whose is the fault? What is the cause, my friend? 
‘Tis in the People more than those who rule— 
Who rule, indeed !—our rulers do not rule, 

They are but slaves bound to the beck and call 
Of your Majority. Good men there are! 

Good men and able! ay, and honest too! | 

But what avails it? When the tempest blows 
The sturdiest trees must bend—must bend, or break, 
And so be swept away. By slow degrees 

We have declined, till now the men in power 
Are powerless, and the only real power 

Is that vague, headless, irresponsible, 

Dishonest somewhat, that no hand can strike, 
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No law compel, that has a thousand shapes, 

And yet no definite one to seize and hold,— 
That somewhat that is noisy, vulgar, low, 

Has no high aims, no lofty purposes, f 

That clamours loudly, and then sneaks away, 
That. brags, and blusters, and pretends, and brays 
And bows before. its God—the God of gain, 
Excluding from its thoughts the gain of God. 


This is your People with its voice of God! 

A seething, heedless, hurrying crowd, of whom 
Each one decries the virtues of the mass, 
Each secretly despises it and scorns 

Its foolish judgments. Yet unto this vague 
Unbodied somewhat, each bows down and says, 
As you say, “Tis the power we must obey, 
For ‘tis the voice of God—the People’s voice.” 


So in this turbulent cauldron of the world 
Stirred up by strife, ambition, lust of wealth 
And lust of power, with lack of principle, 
What rises to the top? Its bottom dregs. 
That Virtue, Honour, high Integrity, 

Which once informed us has been sapped and drained 
By Greed and Luxury. Material Gods 

We worship now: all others are but dreams- 
Mere sounding names and phrases for effect. 
Something to talk about, not act upon. 

What we can see, taste, handle, purchase, sell, 
Alone is real. Oh! of course we have 

Our church, religion, prayer-book, principles, 
For Sunday wear, when all the “shops are shut; 
But in our work-day world all that pretence 
We lay aside—’tis not for daily use. 

Ours is the real world of men and things, 

Of speculation, business, banking, trade- 

Not the ideal world. Ah! that, indeed, 

Is good for women, poets, parsons, girls, 

To write and sing and talk and preach about ; 
But who would carry that into the mart 
Must be a fool or madman—perhaps both. 


I hear you sneer, “ Aristocrat.” Ah! well, 

It harms me not, for, to confess the truth. 

I do believe in Aristocracy, ; 

You in Democracy. But, let us see, 

What mean these words t—what is Democracy t 
Simply the plan that power, rule, government, 
Should on the Demos only be conferred. 

And what the plan of Aristocracy ? 

Why, only that this self-same power should be 
Confided to and exercised by———whom / 
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Simply the best, the Aporo! So, you see, 

I’m for the ruling of the best, and you 

The ruling of the mass, the crowd, the mob. 
t 


Ah! from that hurrying, jostling, noisy world, 
With all its clamorous solfishness and strife, 
Its low mean passions and coarse’ rivalries, 
Its base hypocrisies and lying craft, 

How gladly even the worldliest of the crowd 
At times would shake the dust from off his feet 
And fling himself on Nature’s breast to feel 

Tho sweetness of her silent colitudes! 

There, far from men, forgetful of the world, 

In perfect peace, what joy it is to lie 

Stretched out beneath somo broad and shadowy tree 
And let the spirit wander as it will 

Into the realm of dreams! Now gazing up 

To watch the great white continents of clouds 

Sail slowly drifting through the azure gulfs 

Of the unfathomed sky; now with shut eyes 
Listening the cock’s faint crow from far-off farms ; 
Ov, nearer, the sweot jargoning of birds 

In the greon branches hid,—while, fresh and pure 
And fragrant with the breath of flowers, the breeze 
Comes stealing o’er the fields to fan the brow, 

Or, sifting through the trees with whisporings soft, 
Sets all the quivering leaves astir, and not 

The leaves alone, but many a memory dim 

Of youthful years, and many a tender thought, 
And many a gentle dream and vanishcd voice, 
That on the bustle of the busy world 

No moro are heard, and yet are dear and sweet 
Beyond all telling to the heart of man. 


Ah! here, my friend, in the dim woods, alone, 
Listening and dreaming, you perchance may hear 
Far down within your heart a still small voice 
That is not of the People—but of God! 





(Deo. 1889, 
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Lost—a Heart, by A. Werner, 422, 

Maitland of Lethingiou, the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’ on, 794. 

‘Margaret Maliphant,’ by Mrs Comyns 
Carr, reviewed, 267, 

Mariz BasHkintTsErr: A Huuan Doov- 
went, by Helen Zimmern, 800. 

*Murooned,’ by W. Clark Russell, re- 
viewed, 705. 

Mary Srvart, THE Casket LETTERS 
AND: a REPLY TO CERTAIN ORITICS, 
by Johu Skelton, 790, 

*Master of Baljantrae, the: o Winter 
Tale,’ by Robort Louis Stevenson, re- 
viewed, 696, 
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Masten cr ais Fare, by J. MecLeron 
Cobban, L.-IV., 489—V.-VL, 581— 
VII -IX., 770. 

Matabeleland under British protecticn, 
T51. 

Melbourne Ministry, the, 839, 

Menagerio, 608. 

Micawber, an American, 869. 

Midland Railway botweon St Pancras 
and Nottingham, profilo of, 323. 

Migration of birds, 819. 

Morton’s declaration regarding tho Cas- 
kot Letters, 804. 

Munper in a Dera: Note to ‘Scenes 
from s Silont World,’ No. V., 572. 

Natorat Euicration, by John Maer- 
tinesu, 36—statistics of emigration and 
immirration, ¢b.—-lnhour difficulties, 
87—State-directed colonisation, ¢b.— 
desrness of agricultural labour in Avo- 
tralia, 39—practical colonisation, 40— 
advantages of New Zealand, 48—difi- 
cultics of emigration, 44— pecuniary 
cid to emigrants, 45—the great exodus 
from Ireland, 46—injurious influences 
of outdoor relief, 48. 

Nau, Clande, Queen Mary’s cceretary, 
798, 

Navat Mancuvnrs or 1889, mab, 564 
—usclessnoss of torpedo boats in bad 
weather, ¢b.—tho real object of the 
maneuvres, 565—uso of steam as a 
motive power by tho royal navy, 566-~ 
risks of working heavy ironc'ads, 567 
—the strategy of the attacking fleet, 
668 —the operations on tho Scotch 
coast, 569—the closing ccone of the 
war, 570—belied cruiscrs and their 
capacities, 671. 

Offenbach and his school, 393, 
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season, 254—The Wrong Boz, by R. 
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an Autobiography, ctitod by her danga- 
tor, 712—Angling Tonge, Re Thomas 
Tod Stoddart; ewith a Memoir, by 
Anna M. Stoddart, 719. 
‘December: Edinburgh es sn art 
centre, 859—Art to Scotland: tts 
Origin and Progress, by Robert Bry- 
Gall, 858—A Memeir of Zdizard Acker 
Sothern (‘* Lord Duncreary”), by 7. 
Edgor Pemberton, 8638--Feany Burney 
ond her Friends, by J. B. Cosley, 664 
—Lowien DH. Alcott: her Life, Letters, 
and Journals, by Ednch B. Cheacy, 
— 868 — Further Recollzciions of Lr 
Thomas Adolphus Lrotlensz, 372—The 
SParizh, by F. Anstey, 374. 
Ont Wonp, by Wellaco Bruco, 646. 


Ottoman Empiro,- military ctrongth of - 


the, 756. 

Palmerston’s, Lord, manscsoment of 
forcign cffairs, 889—Lord Jchn Rus- 
coll’s difficulties with, 842, 

*Poriah, tho,’ by F. Anctoy, revievea, 
872. 

Paris, decay of tho influenco of, in Franco, 
737. 

Psris toys, 601. 

PartiTyour oF Tas EartTs, THE, by 
Friedrich Schiller, translated by Sir 
Thoodoro Mertin, 68. 

Pedigroo-moaking, 223, 

Perzia, south-west, phyciography of, 112. 

Piautter’s BurcaLow, THE, 238, 

Porsizs rrom ApnoaD, by the Hon. 
Tloronce Henniker, 408. 

Political agitations in Capri, 592, 

Ponrnart or Mr W. H., tax, by Oscar 
Wilde, 1. 

Presbyterian missions in East Africa, 149, 

Privatcoring, the law of, and the Declara- 
tion of Paris, 676. 

Proportion, theories of, 400. 

Rooburn, Sir Henry, 860. 

Railway reading, 639. 

Recent ConVERsaTIONS IN A STUDIO, 
by W. W. Story, 69. 

Refotm Act of 1831, the, 837. 

Rive wits a “ Hicuriyer,” a, 321. 

Robortson, Mr J. P. B. (the Lord Advo- 
cate), as a working politician, 436. 

Rodriguez on ‘Christian Perfection,’ a 
Jesuit text-book, 372. 

Rott or Batrie, THE: A ROMANCE OF 

FEupaLisM, 223—podigrec-making, <b. 

—the great roll of historical characters, 

224—power of the t nobles, 225— 

publication of ‘The Battle Abboy Roll,’ 

226—destrnction of the roll, 227—the 

title of Aumale, 228—tho Lucys, 230 

—the Mowbrays, 231—the Bertrams, 

282—the Cliffords, the Percys, and the 

Nevilles, 234—~the contest for the Scot- 

tish croven, 235-+the Buckinghamsbire 

Grenvilles, 236, 
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‘Romance of Jenny Elarlowe, the; and 
Sketches cf Meritime Life,’ by W. 
Clerk Rucsoll, rovicwed, 707. 

Rucstir, Lorp Joni, 032 —his life a 
history cf England during fifty yeers, 
tb —his carly lifo ond training, 388— 
visits Napoleon at Elbs, 334—onters 
— life, <5.—scespts cfics under 

arl Grey, (35—his constitutional re- 
forms, S86—tho Referm Act cf 1831, 
887 the lclbourno Ministry, o39— 
Lord Palimczcton’s menagement of 
foreign cficirs, <b,—the Bed-chamber 
Plot, 3£0—tresty with the four great 
Powers, 841—differenczs with Francs, 
042—Z.crd John’s difficulties with Pal- 
mersten, 842—ir Robert Peosl in 
power, 348—the Queen's disapproba- 
tiun cf Palmerston, 045—collapse of 
the Derby Covernment, 347—forma- 
tien cf the Abordesn Cabinet, 2b.—its 
overthrc7, 849—Lerd John's mission 
to tho Vicnna Cenfersnce, 350—cen- 
cures tpon Lerd John, 2051—his per- 
conel antagonism to Lord Palmerston, 
¢b,—Lord John sids the c2cond Derby 
Government, C52—zoneral opinion of 
Lord John’s forcign policy, 253. 

Russian ermy, the, end its organisation, 
758. 

Russian enterprise in Central Asia, 119, 

Somnes rrom A SrnentT Word, by 8 
Prison Visitor :— 

IV. A man ecnamourod of death, 23 
—ethics of suicide, 27—an old woman's 
indifference for life, 29 — remarkable 
cases of reformation, 30-—the mysteri- 
ous life of tramps, 83. 

V. Sentimental tenderness to crime, 
158—a dream-crime, 160—difficulty of 
estimating justly tho cuilt of prison 
inmates, 163—effect of prison life on 
women, 164—the duty of the Govern- 
ment'on the treatment of prisoners, 
169. 

Scottish crown, the contest for the, 235. 

Scottish Text Sovicty, the, 793. 

SEssion, THE, 423—the debates on the 
great Scotch measures, ¢.—obstruction 
to Irish bills, 424—discussion on royal 
grants, 427—-Mr Gladstone’s desertion 
by his late Cabinet colleagues, 430— 
Separatist baiting of the Irish Secretary, 
431—reputation of Mr Balfour and the 
Lord Advocate as working politicians, 
436—work for Unionists, 438. 

SuooTine, THE Ant or, by T. E. Kebbel, 
467. 

Siam, the British stake in, 650. 

80 Lone Ago, by Chas. Walter Boyd, 253. 

Socialist ideas, spread of, 548. 
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(“Lord Dundreary”) by T, Edgar Pem- 
berton, reviewed, 863. 
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Soudan, eastern and western, 418, 

Spinster, the travelling, 640. 

Bpiritualism and witchcraft in Zimmé, 
4, 

Sr Dyrrrio’s City, 485 — Cardiff the 
Castra Didii of tho Romans, %,— 
Cardiff Castle a superb monument of 
feudal life, 486—removal of St Mary’s 
Church, 487—the Bute family the true 
builders of Cardiff, 488 — wealth of 
ecclesiastical legend, 489 — Llandaff 
Cathedral, ib,—the primitive church 
of Caerau, 491—an ancient highway, 
493—history of Cardiff Castle. 494— 
traditions of Cardiff, 497. 

State-directed colonisation, 37. 

Subsidies to British steamers, 679. 

* Suffolk Notes and Queries,” 619 

Suicide, the cthics of, 27. 

Superstition of the Hindoo shikarees, 671. 

Taxation, the incidence of, 551 

Telegraphing a Papal allocution to 
America, 873. 

Thrush family, the, 822. 

Tinie Surer’s in Yarrow, by John 
Stuart Blackie, 854. 

Tibetan antelope, the, 672. 

Tigris, the tributaries of the, 108. 

Tipping, 645. 

Torpedo-boats, uselessness of, in bs. 
weather, 564. 

Touring, the pleasures of, 633. 

Tramps, the mysterious life of, 33. 

Trausmigration in Zimmé, 339. 
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ther Recollections of,’ reviewed, 872. 

Universtry Extension, Tut, by Eliza. 
beth M. Johnstone, 659. - ’ 

UnsentimentaL Journey, Notes For 
aN, 638—the pleasures of touring, <. 
—the Channel passage, 636—the train. 





638—railway reading, 639—travelling 


spinster, 640 — luggage, 641 — the 
custom-house, 642—the courier, 644— 
tipping, 645. 

Vartes, by Charles Sayle, 210. 

Vedic hymns, reference to the Himalayas 
in the, 661. 

Vienna Conference, the, 850, 

‘Visit to Stanley’s Rear-Guard at. Major 
Barttelot’s Camp on the Aruhwimi, 
by J. R. Werner, engineer, reviewed, 
146. 

Vox Poputr Vox Det, a DETERMINED 
ARISTOCRAT DENOUNCES THE Doo- 
TRINE OF, 879. 

Window in Thrums, a,’ by J. M. 
Barrie, reviewed, 262. 

Winter Brrps, 819—the migration of 
birds, 1b. — watching the flocks of, 
crossing the German Ocean, 820 — 
woodcocks and snow - buntings, 821— 
the thrush family, 822—the goldfinch, 
§21—the British plover, 825— the 
poacher, 826 — introduction of the 
crossbills to Great Britain, 827—wild 
swans, ib.—Bewick’s swan, 828—the 
sparrow, 829—animal movements in 
winter, 830. 

Wrong Box, the,” by R. L. Stevenson 
and Lloyd Osbourne, reviewed, 255, 
Zum, MY Finst Visit To, by Holt 8. 
Hallet, 327—the American Presby- 
terian Mission establishment, 1b.—the 
palace of the head king, 330—costume 
of the women, 331—-audience of* the 
king, 332 — proposal to construct a 
railway, 338—a regal trader, ib, — 
spiritualism and witchcraft, 334 — 
transmigration, 339—fortifications of 
Zimmé, 343 — the -of the 

Emerald Rice-bowl, 344. 
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Silk Floss and Couching. | 


Such Fast Color Wash Silks as we now produce 
.Were never before known. 


Our Wash Silks can be bought at Retail in all the Art Schools and th 
l.eading Embroidery Stores in the principal cities of the United State 
and Canada, and at wholesale by the leading jobbers. / 


Our process of Dyeing is A New Discovery. 
EVERY SKEIN IS TAGGED WITH THE FIRM NAME. 


NOTICE.—We want one first-class merchant in each city who makes a specialty of em 
broidery designs and material to write us for prices and terms on our wash silks, 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SILK CO. 


Factory at New London. Conn. 
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What ‘shal | buy for Christmas? 
THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 


A CIFT FOR EACH MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 


It is a complete, comprehensive, ready-reference cyclopedia, published four years ago at the lowest cost consistes ; 
with good paper, good type, good binding. and good editing, and is better to-day because of careful revision, 


NO OTHER CYCLOPEDIA APPROACHING IT IN SIZE (15 volumes with 50,0oo titles) 


sold at so low a price, and no other so generally contains the latest information and statistics: Yet its cost is mo 
and terms of payment easy, if you wish. Delivered free of expense. Correspondence solicited. 


SALESMEN WANTED. Address SUBSCRIVTION DEPARTMENT. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 743 & 755 BROADWAY, 
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FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT: Her Life, Letters and Journal. 
Edited by Epnan D. Cueney, With portraits and views of the Alcott Home in Concord. One volume, 16mo. 
Uniform with ‘ Little Women.” Price $1.50. 
Even those most familiar with Miss Alcott’s later life will find this fascinating new bio y of her a revelation. She 
s more than a clever, brilliant writer—she was one of the noblest women of her time. Her hie is one long story of self- 
crifice, of unswerving devotion to her family. Young readers will rejoice in this opportunity of acquainted 
th the real doings of their favorite authoress, while to older readers this record of a noble, unselfish woman’s tite will be 
d with wonder and cherished with reverence.—7vranscript. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH: A Comparison. 


By Pamir Grsert Hamerton, author of “‘ Etching and Etchers,” ‘‘ Thoughts About Art,”’ “‘ Human Intercourse,” 
tamo. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 

Of course, those people of both nations who cannot bear the slightest censure will say that this book is only, after all, 
expression of one man’s opinion; but fair-minded and intelligent people will es attach the greatest sl tee to 

— of aman of such broad culture, such kindly feelings and such a thoroughly sterling nature as Philip Gilbert 


PORTFOLIO PAPERS. 


By P. G. Hamerron, author of “ The Intellectual Life,” etc., with a portrait of the author, etched from the life by 
H..MANESSE. 12mo. Cloth. Price. $2.00. 


~ Mr. Seow $ papers he divides into four parts. Part 1., Notices of Artists—Constable, Etty, Chintreuil, Adrien 
Guignet, and Goya. PartII., Notes on Asthetics. Part III., ” Essays. Part IV., Conversations. 


ROGERS AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
By P. W. Cravpen, author of ‘‘ The Early Life of Samuel Rogers,” etc. 2 vols., large post 8vo. Cloth. Price, $5.00. 


These volumes contain hitherto unpublished letters from Lord Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Sir Walter Scott, 
withey, Crabbe, Lord Holland, Napoleon, and others. 
Rogers knew everybody, as am they pe — not be said of any other Englishman of histime. This publication and 
s predecestor demonstrate this fact as t demonstrate no other. It isan altered estimate of the man’s char- 
that the reader forms after mes, and thus do they justify their own existence. They are volumes 
existence of which will be hai on pleasure - all who read them, and every one should read them who desires to 
more of those great spirits of Dur literature in communion with whom so many yeers of Rogers’s life were spent.” — 


‘ew York Times. 
CHATA AND CHINITA., 
A Novel. By Mrs. Lovise Patmer Heaven, Unitorm in style with ‘‘ Ramona.” 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
Is une of the strongest novels of the day. The aathor has handled a highly dramatic episode with much skill, drawn 
striking characters with a lifelike effect, and caught cleverly the color of Mexico.— Philadelphia Press. 
JANE AUSTEN. 


By Mrs. MALpen (Famous Women Series). 16mo. Cloth. Price $1.00. 
THE NEW PRIEST IN CONCEPTION BAY. 
A Novel. By Rosert Lowest. A new revised edition. 1 vol. :2mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR EDWIN 
ARNOLD. 


2vols. xemo. Cloth, gilt. Price, $4.00. Half calf, $8.00. 

This edition includes all of the Poetical Works previously published in eight volumes, thus condensing them into a 
ble and permanent form. Ina face written for this edition, while in America, Mr. Arnold gives his approval and 
ction to this embodiment of the volumes by his only authorized publishers, Roperts Bros. 


AUTHOR'S EDITION OF GEORGE MEREDITH’S NOVELS. 


new popular edition of GzorGz Merepitn’s Novels. Uniformly bound in Library Style, complete in 10 vols. 
6mo. Cloth, Price, $1.50 per vol. Crown 8vo edition, $2.00. Half calf, extra, $25.00 per set. 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD HAKRY RICHMOND. RHODA FLEMING. 
i FEVEREL. SANDRA BELLONI. BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
EVAN HARRINGTON. VITTORIA THE EGOIST. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT and FARINA. 


BALZAC’S NOVELS IN ENGLISH. 


Translated by Katuarine Prescott Wormetey. Already published. 
Sa DE LANGEAIS. EUGENIE GRANDET. COUSIN PONS. 
“ RiOT. THE MAGIC SKIN (LA PEAU THE TWO BROTHERS. 
THE RISE AND FALL OF DE CHAGRIN). THE ALKAHEST 
CESAR BIROTTEAU. THE COUNTRY DOCTOR. MODESTE MIGNON. 
OUSIN BETTE. LOUIS LAMBERT. SERAPHITA. 


Handsome r2mo volumes. Uniform in size and style. Half Russia. Price, $1.50 each. 






























































New ‘Descriptive Catalogue mailed free on application. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
BETWEEN TIMES. 


By WatTer Learnep. A new volume in the series of 
“American Verse.” The greater part of Mr. LEARNED’s 
work has appeared in the Cextury and other x rpmes: 
periodicals, and this collection -of his ey tful work 
will doubtless receive a warm welcome. New, half- 
cloth binding. With vellum-cloth backs and_half- 
sides co with tracery in gold, Outer half-sides in 
delicate colors and gold. Gilt top, $1.00. 

Send for catalogue for descriptions of many styles of 
collier indings, including a new Smee tenet, 
French style, in which ail the volumes of “‘ American 
Verse,” “‘16mo Poets,” and “‘ Handy Volume Standards,” 
are now first offered.) 


43 NEW VOLUMES IN THE DELIGHTFUL 


HANDY-VOLUME STANDARDS. 
Kingsiley's Select Works, 4 vols.: Select Dramatic 
Works, 4vols.: Life of Charlotte Bronté, Gaskell, 2 vols.: 
Manual of English Literature, Craik, 2 vols.: Poems of 
Robert Browning, 4 vols.: History of Our Own Times, 
McCarthy, 5 vols.; Works of George Eliot, complete, 24 
vols. 
For FULL DESCRIPTIONS SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


New binding in the entire series of about 150 volumes. 


New half-cloth binding with wine-colored vellum-cloth 
backs, half-sides and corners. Outer half-sides in gold 


and delicate buff. Gilt top. Price per volume throughe | 


out the entire series, $1.00. 
A special matter is made of the half-calf binding. 

Half calf, extra, gilt top, olive-colored ‘‘ cocoa” sides and 
linings, neat tooling and lettering, and excellent materi- 
als and walkianadip. Price per volume throughout 
the entire series, $2.00. 


A NEW SERIES OF BOOKS FOR THE 
BIBLIOPHILE. 


THE WESTALL SERIES. 

The greatest possible care has been given to every detail 
of manufacture. The editions are limited, and there are 
many desirable features which will tend to make their value 
increase as time goes by. 


1. THE POEMS OF OLIVER ‘GOLDSMITH. 
2. THE SEASONS. THOMSON. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


I. Small-paper edition. 


Limited to 1500 copies of each book (part of which will be 
used in Great Britain and part in the United States). 
Each is printed from type on hand made paper. Zach 
volume is illustrated by the original steel yep 
of the early part of this century, after the famous de- 
signs by Westali. Each, 1 vol., 16mo., -cloth, gilt 
top, $2.00; half polished ‘‘seal,” gilt top, $3.50; full 
polished “seal,” gilt top, $4.50. —- 

Il. Large-paper edition, 

Limited to 60 copies for the United States. Printed from 
type on hand-made paper of large size. Each volume 
is illustrated by the Westall plates, printed on India 
paper. Each r vol., 8vo., paper wrappers, $5.00; half 
crushed levant, gilt top, $10.00; full crushed levant, 

sit edges, in a box, $12.50. 
(N.B.—After printing these editions the type has been 
distributed. | 
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“\A BRILLIANT COMBINATION OF THE BEST 


WITTY CONCEITS OF AMERICA.” 


THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE, 6th 


SERIES. ag 
Now ready. Equals or surpasses any of the previous 
umes. 7 odie, oblong quarto, with highly ornamental 
aud humorous 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, $2.50. 
“These ag publications have a popularity unrivalled. 
ot its kind.”"— New York Star. 5 
(New supplies of the other five series as well as of “‘ Fun 
Srom Life,” and Mr. Mitchell’s great hit, “The Last 


American.”’) 


ign on cover in color and gold. Cloth, — 


IN A MOST INTRICATE AND PUZZLING DE- 


, PARTMENT OF ETIQUETTE. 
CARDS. 


Their Significance and Correct Uses. { 
Socal Bsiquette of New. York.” TSS of the 


etiquette of visiting cards, invitations, etc., as governed 

by the usages 

cloth, with neat stamping in gold, 75 cents. 
UNIFORM WITH “FIFTY SOUPS,” ETC, 


SALADS AND SAUCES. 
By Tuomas J. Murrey. 
matter than either of the other nine volumes in the 
series. 16mo, printed on fine laid paper boards, with 


cover in bright coloring, showing a little cook mixing } 


salad. Price, 75 cents. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE “MANUALS OF 


GAMES.” 


BACKCAMMON AND DRAUCHTS (OR } 


““CHECKERS”). 

A most valuable little work. Uniform with  “ Pole,” 
“* Cavendish,” “ Poker,” “Euchre,” and “ Chess.” 
16mo, boards, attractive cover in colors, 50 cents. 


OF GREAT IMPORTANCE TO ALL YOUNG | 


GIRLS. 


MACCIE BRADFORD’S CLUB. 
By Joanna H. Matuews. The first of a series of 
sequels to the famous ‘“ Bessie Books,” 
author. Deals with Fe _ — on 
response to requests girls in all parts ¢ coun- 
try. Illustrated by Harper. 16mo, very attractively 
bound in cloth, stamped in gold and black, $1.00. 
(First large edition now ready, together with new. supe 
plies of “Uncle Rutherford’s Attic,” “Uncle Ruther- 
JSord’s Nieces,” and *‘ Breakfast for Two,” : 


A new volume in the important series of Lives of the 


Presidents for Young People, by Witt1aM O. STODDARD, 


HAYES, CARFIELD AND ARTHUR. 


Brings the set down to the 


$1.25; the ro vols. in a box, $11.25. 


“* This series of ‘ Lives of the Presidents” it written ia 


so sprightly and entertaining a vein, as to prove a sharp 


competitor with works of fiction in power to interest young ~ 


people.’—Neaw Haven Pacvapium. 
** Whether at home or at school, Mr. Stoddard’s seriesis 
© be considered one of the best of its kind.”—New York 
tar. - 





New catalogue containing descriptions of many holiday publications and fac-similes of water 


colors. Mention THIS PUBLICATION. 


will be sent to-any address. 


address (at publishers expense), on receipt of advertised price. 


On receipt of 10 cents, this catalogue and two colored plates 
Any of the above can be had of your bookseller, or will be sent to any 


Mention Tu1s PUBLICATION. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES & BROTHER, 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, Dealers in Works of Art. : 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


the best New York society. r6mo, — 


The work contains much more 


t time. Each vol., q 
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AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


| A Series of Biographies of Men conspicuous in the Political History of the United States 


Edited by JOHN T. Morsg, Jr. 


John Quincy Adams. By Joun T, Morsz,]r., 
author of ‘*A Life of Alexander Hamilton,” etc. 


Alexander Hamilton. By HENRY CazBoT 
Lopce, author of “Studies in History,” 

etc. 

John C. Calhoun. By Dr. H. Von Houst, 
author of the ‘‘ Constitutional History of the 
United States.” 

Andrew Jackson. By Prof. WM. G. SuMNER, 
author of ‘‘ History of American Currency,” 
etc. 

John Randolph. By HENRY ADAMS, author 
of ** New England Federalism,” etc. 

James Monroe. By D. C. Gi_man, Presigént 
of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

Thomas Jefferson. By Joun T. Morsg, Jr. 

Daniel Webster. By Henry Cazsor LopcE. 

Albert Gallatin. By?JoHN AusTIN STEVENs, 
recently editor of ‘* Magazine of American 
History.” : 

James Madison. By SypNey Howarp Gay, 
author (with WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT) of 





John Adams. By Joun T. Morsz, Jr. 

John Marshall, By ALLAN B. MAGRUDER. _ 

Samuel Adams. By Prof. James K. Hosmer, 
author of ‘‘ Young Sir Henry Vane,” etc. 

Thomas Hart Benton. By THEODORE Rooss- 
VELT, author of ‘‘ The Winning of the West,” 
etc, 

Henry Clay. By Cart ScHurz. 2-vols. 

Patrick Henry. By Moses Coir Tver, 
author of ** History of American Literature,” 
etc. 

Gouverneur Morris. 

Martin Van Buren. 

George Washington. 
LODGE. 2 vols. 

Benjamin Franklin. By JoHN T. Morse, Jr. 

(Jn preparation.) 


By THEQ. ROOSEVELT. 
By Ep. M. SHEPARD. 
By Henry CaBorT 


John Jay. 
‘* Woman and the Commonwealth,” etc. 


Lewis Cass. By ANDREW C. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Assistant and Professor of History in Mich- 


igan University. 


By GEoRGE PELLEW, author of | 








**A Popular History of the United States,” 
Each volume, uniform, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25; half morocco, $2.50. 


“* The volumes known as the ‘ American Statesmen’ series had a just raison d’étre ; for the biography of our past 
political leaders compels or induces a study of the times in which they acted, the forces with which they dealt, and the 
ic measures of importance on which their influence was felt."—T7he New Englander (New Haven). 


“* Every young American ought to read, and if possible own, this valuable political library.” —The Critic (New 


York). 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF EUROPE. 


A Sketch of the Diplomatic and Military History of Continental Europe from the 
Rise to the Fall of the Second French Empire. By HAROLD MURDOCK. With an 
Introduction by JOHN FISKE, and several Maps. Crown 8vo, $2.co. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. jf 


An Historical Treatise in which is drawn out, by the Light of the most recent Re- 

. searches, the Gradual Development of the English Constitutional System, and the Growth 

out of that System of the Federal Republic of the United States. By HANNIS TAYLOR. 
f 8vo, $4.50. 

Mr. Taylor’s plan isto unfold, after the method of the modern historical school, the progressive development of the 


two Constitutional systems (English and American) as one unbroken story. The direct purpose of the work is a com- 
upon the English Constitution, but a p hardly less prominent is that of a commentary upon the Constitution 


4 ofthe Unired States. ‘‘ It is evidently a masterpiece,” says Mr. John Fiske. 
STANDISH OF STANDISH. 


An Historical Novel of the Pilgrims and their Captain. By JANE G. AUSTIN, | 
author of ‘“‘ A Nameless Nobleman,” ‘‘ The Desmond Hundred,” ‘‘ Nantucket Scraps,” 


etc.. 16mo, $1.25. ; 


mee eee 











*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, } 
4 Park St., Boston; 11 East Seventeenth St., New York. | 
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Wanted—a Gospel for the Century. By the Rev. Father Bana 

Nineteenth Century, August, 1889. Price, 40 cents, "2 


‘‘ Should be reproduced in every Christian journal.”-—-Churchman. 


The Future of English Theology. By Prof. Sanpay. C 
porary Review, July, 1889. Price, 40 cents. 


The Future Development of Religious Life. Two Parts, 
Westminster Review, May and June, 1889. . Price, 80 cents. 


Christianity and the “Geocentric” System. By Epwarp A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L. Contemporary Review, April, 1889. Price, 40 
cents. 


A New Reading of the Book of Job. Westminster Review, July, 
1889. Price, 40 cents. 


Modern Science in Bible Lands. . By Sir J. W. Dawso ly 
F.R.S. Contemporary Review, June, 1889; 2. Westminster Review 
May, 1889, Price, 80 cents. 


Ecce Homo. Westminster Review, March, 1889. Price, 40 cents. 


The Grievances of High Churchman. By the Rev. Cano 
Perry. ineteenth Century, September, 1889. Price, 40 cents. 


What is Ritualism? Vortnightly Review, May, 1889. Price, 
cents. 


Reform in Old Testament Teaching. By Rev. Canon CueEy 
Contemporary Review, August, 1889. Price, 40 cents. ' 


In Search of a Religion. By W. S. Litty. ineteenth Century 
September, 1889. Price, 40 cents. 


Christianity and Agnosticism. By the Rev. Dr. Wace. With 
An Explanation, by the BisHop or PETERBOROUGH. JVineteeni#t 
Century, May, 1889. Price, 40 cents. 


Agnosticism and Christianity: By Prof. Huxiey. ineteenth 
Century, June, 1889. Price, 40 cents. 


“Cowardly Agnosticism.” By W. H. Matiocx. JForinig, 
Review, April, 1889. Price, 40 cents. 


Agnostic Expositions. By S. Vincent Tymms. Contempora 
Review, May, 1889. Price, 40 cents. ’ 


Agnosticism. Westminster Review, August, 1889, Price, 40 cents. 














LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 
29 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


enproping WED 
UPERIOR esreuee ve QUALITY, OFFICE DESKS. 


Wholesale and Retail. 


M Us ICBOXES rsa 


, “ADE? a School Furniture Co. 
bs Mention this periodical. BATTLE CREEK, MICH, . 


No Music esos be we oy without Gautschi’s 
Patent, Nov. 12, 1889, 








WHITE & ALLEN,’ 
32 CREAT JONES STREET, NEW YORK. 
HAVE JUST ISSUED AN EXCEEDINGLY HANDSOME HOLIDAY BOOK. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN’S 


‘ THE RIVALS. 


- ~~ by Frank M. Gregory, of the Salmagundi Club, with over Fifty Illustrations. Five of the designs are full- 
Photo-Aquareile Process, used so successfull in the same 
hite full pages and vignettes, printed from hi photo- 
rc tcaly =) Med merge dozen me are without illustration. 
4to 500 copies printed), appro; 
Come Guy Ge Copy (limited to 150 copies, eoned and numbered), | printed on Dickinson’s hand-made paper, with the 
gg ar tee goer on Ja and mounted in ae text. Handsomely bound, $20.00. 





+e The the favorite of ail Sheridan’ed ‘ays, is worthily illustrated for the first time, in the above edition. Mr. 
ust, 


gl successful illustrator of Goethe's *‘ ” possesses a talent peculiarly adapted be the work of illus trating 
4 Sie. ond Lee Toms wor An in the selection of the scenes fo be portray 
while forming a most attractive G: Book for for the Christmas Holidays, will pm 4 a rye addition to the 
of the collector and connoisseur. 





White & Allen's Puoro-AQuare.is frocess is the only process which in the reproduction of water colors preserves 
th nuance of color as it appears ix the original. 
vena Londen Athenaeum no ae —“* Mr. Gregory proves the fitness of the artist to deal with Sheridan’s brilliant comedies: 
of are so truly dramatic and theatrical that we seem to be louking upon scene after scene, filled with actors 
actresses rare weno in We thhnon 2 true sympatby with their tasks. The execution of the designs i is better than Mr. 
; has, even at his achieved. We have nothing but praise for the whole of them. 


A TIMELY AND WELCOME SET OF BOOKS. 
FOLK-LORE AND LEGENDS. 


collection of eee 068 Lngeeinies Sivas nations, for the first time issued in convenient sized volumes. The 


oy ard sendy. snp be succeeded by many additional volumes next year : 
: FOLK-LORE OF THE ORIENT. 16mo, rt vol. 


FOLK-LORE OF GERMANY. 16mo, r vol. 
FOLK-LORE OF IRELAND. 16mo,1 — 
Sil Wildines bead ta three quartare pols tise cloth, bebinided paper sides, ee 
in tl uarters ue cloth, brocaded paper 3.00. 
he ae! morocco, bound by Riviere, of London. ph mg yen ook og ay 
The val: national stories and legends has in late years very widely reco alee. Folk-iore has recently 
ne Toa bestowed upon the subject have been (oa 
t its org a a have entered u no unfruitful, however long neglected field. blishers of 
have been the frst fo realize the Pollclore hae atteined and to fill + ag the a wide constitu- 
iabe aon sof books to be entitled “Folklore and Legends of Various Nations.” 
covering the ground so far as Germany, Ireland, Scotland and the Orient are concerned. 
i in the series are intended for those who, og little opportunity afforded them to con- 
legends and tales they contain may be of the value claimed for them y be glad to have the “case” for 
presented to them in a few words. Fottecs typegeegty, « p Mier A paper and binding will be 


MESSRS. WHITE & ALLEN desire to direct the notice of book-lovers and book-purchasers generally, to the mechani- 
excellence of their productions, as evinced the manner in which the printing has been executed, the particularly fine 
Soemeenees wend, Gnd Cis Mecsugh 6 fete Re oie Menge, Speen a ee Se 
lication: worthy manner, the publishers examined every png every new inven 
asin: = 'Waiaay boevone “sopnte nat Oe ee cee ae te ae ee 
as which have been carried highest of peheten ve been adopted. 





EXCELSIOR SPRINGS. 
These marvelous WW7_A'T°HIR:S are natare’s great solvent, and are a sure 
remedy for Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, Gravel, Inflammation and Catarrh of the ’ 


Bladder or related parts, Rheumatism, Gout, Dropsy, Blood Disorders, Dys- 


pepsia, Liver Troubles, Debility, all diseases peculiar to females, and Aleo- 
holism. The most astonishing and marvelous results speedily follow their use. A 
The waters contain iron in that most rare and valuable form for ready Y 


absorption and rapid medication, namely, a solution of the protoxide py * 


in carbonic acid, As adiuretic they are supremely efficacious, 


and asa tonic in upbuilding the worn and debilitated sys- A SANITORI 
tem they have no equal. A gain of about a pound 
® per day usually follows their use. In addition Yo MODERN CONVENIE 
to the iron waters, there has been ob- 


‘tained from an artesian well a flow \ O CUISINE UNSURPASS 


of Salt Sulphur water of ‘Ts 
great value as a stomach HE ELMS. 
# water and gentle lax- “ CAPACITY, 800 GuSBT®. 
ative and for r es 
thing. . = a 
bathing. Zi - 
- com plete ‘ 





BATHING Es- 
tablishment within 


w the Hotel, with Marble lee perv el ae 
Plunge Pool of SALT SUL- —— 
\ PHUR water. Turkish, Russian, i Pi | | il { 
Electric and Hot or Cold Salt Sul- : 
phur Tub Baths. All Amusements at Pad. 6 Gig . oe Ge 5 
4 —_ 


command—Horseback Riding, Hunting, Bil- 
#iliards, Bowling, Tennis, etc. All charges reasonabie. 


LOCATION HEALTHY—NO MALARIA. MAGNIFICENT HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 


ONE OF THE 


CLIMATE MILD. 
RHEUMATISM. 


A TESTIMONIAL.—I was taken with inflammatory rheumatism in the month of May, 1889, at New York City. Itat 
dered me incapable of attending to my business, and after being attended by some of the best physicians of that city and state 
@ months, and only receiving temporary relief, I was advised to go to Denver, Colo. I was there but three days when I found 
ing much worse, and before the end of the week was confined to my bed, unable to either dress or undress 
Henry, late surgeon U. 8. A., advised me to leave there at once and go to Excelsior Springs, Mo., which I di 
J in the bottom of an express wagon forthe train, and how I got to Excelsior Springs I scarcely know. When I arrived atEx 
Iwas completely helpless, and had to be handled like a child. I at once began to drink these waters and take baths. 
took my first bath at the Salt-sulphur bath house, where I had to have my underclothing cut from my body. 
- hot mud bath at the Elms bath house, and on September 4th I threw my crutches away, and could walk 
‘Bil have taken one mud bath but have continued to use the waters freely, the value of which cannot be overestimated, and I 
tirely cured. Itis only eleven days since I arrived at the Springs, and i have gained eleven pounds in thistime. I am happy 
my present good condition and appetite are due to the free use of these waters and baths. 
(Signed) Yours respectfully, W. L. MART 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., Sept. 10, 1889. With ALLEN, Lang & Co., 49 Leonard St., New 
We Hereby Certify, That we are personally acquainted with the above facts, and affirm # 
statements made are correct in every detail: J. 5S. Cuicx, Pres. National Bank of Kansas +4 
Moore, of Bullene, Moore, Emery & Co., Kansas City, Mo.; E. L. Martin, Pres,. Mercan 
#Kansas City, Mo.; H. M. HotpeEn, Pres. Mining and Stock Exchange, Kansas City, Mo.; 8S. F. Scoi 
8. F. & T. A. Scott & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


The above is one testimonial from the thousands now on file at the office of the Excelsior 
Co., covering almost every disease known to materia medica, Send for pamphlet. 


REFERENCE I$ MADE TO THE LEADING PHYSICIANS AN) CPTIZENS OF KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH AND NEIGHBORING CITIES. 


THE BOTTLED WATERS, 


STILL OR CARBONATED, SHIPPED ON ORDER TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO.,/8 26 MILES NORTHEAST OF KANSAS CITY, ON THE C..M. & 8T. Po 
For full information or Handsomely Illustrated Pamphlet, " 








| Foreign Photographs, 
MOUNTED AND UNMOUNTED, 


OF THE 


Classic Masterpieces of Art, 
IN THE 4 


Galleries, Museums, and Churches of Europe. 


——— 


GENERAL VIEWS OF ITALY, 
INCLUDING A 


Full Assortment of Foreign Photographs 
FROM THE 


LEADING EUROPEAN PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
BRAUN'’S CARBON PHOTOGRAPHS. 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


| C. H. DUNTON & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF ART PHOTOGRAPHS. 


| 50 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Catalogue mailed for 10 cents in stamps, 
ROGERS 
* * 
* 
** GROUPS 
. 
FOR 


Wedding and Holiday 


PRESENTS, 


Securely packed to go to any part 
of the world. 





LATEST WORK: 


Mr JOSEPH JEFFERSON Photographic Instruments an 


Price 
“* BOB ACRES == 
Other late groups, ‘‘ CHESS,” ** POLITICS,” 
“TOHN ALDEN & PRISCILLA,” etc., ete., 
fully shown in Catalogue of photographic prints 
of all the groups which vary in price from $5 
to $20. Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


JOHN ROGERS, 





| 





CHESTS OF SILVER, 

Solid Silver Spoons and Forks im 
Chests or Cabinets, Buckhorn. and 
Silver Mounted Carvers and Forks; 
Solid Silver, Pearl and Ivory- handled 


Table and Dessert Knives, in Cases, 
in value from $50 to $250. 


i Table Knives, Combination Pearl. 


and Solid Silver Handle, 
Blade, $14.50 per doz, 


OVINGTON BROS., 


IMPORTERS OF 


FINE CHINA, CUT GLASS, 


Steel a 


Clocks, Bronzes, Rare Bric-a-Brac, &., 4 


Fulton and Clarke Sts,, Brooklyn, 
AND 


330 Fifth Ave., 


Correspondence Invited. 
nished. 


A Christmas 
Present for All. 


ONE OF OUR 


$7.50 OUTFITS, or 


A Champion Equipment from $10, 00 
upwards, 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & C0., 
591 Broadway, New York, 





Manufacturers and Importers ot 


Supplies, 


Detective and View Cameras in © 
Great Variety, 


More than 45 years established in this” 


14 West 12th St., New York. | \ine of business. 


New York. j 


Catalogue Fur. | 
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BLACKWOOD’S 
Ldinburgh 


MAGA ZIN B. 
CCXC. 


NEW YORK: 
THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 
29 PARK ROW, 
Publishers of 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 

CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
ry SHAKESPEARIANA, a 

AMERICAN NATURALIST, ‘= 
QUARTERLY AND EDINBURGH REVIEWS, 
SCOTTISH REVIEW. 

















WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. Epixsureag. 
Registered at New York Post Office as second-class matter. 


























The Latest and Incomparably the Best Encyclopedia in 
the English Language. 
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Edinburgh Subscription Edition, ( Ninth.) 
THE ONLY AUTHORIZED SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 





PRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL PLATES | 


WITH OVER TEN THOUSAND ILLUSFRATIONS. 
Steel Engravings, Colored Plates, Wood cuts, Maps and Plans. 





THE BEST HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY. 
THE WORK OF OVER FIFTEEN HUNDRED DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 





CAUTION.—All alleged ‘‘ Reprints” of “The Encyclopedia 
Britannia,” whether by photographic ‘‘ process” or by resetting the 
type, are incomplete, inaccurate, and, by reason of serious mutzla- 
tions of the text, unreliable for purposes of reference. 

Comparison of the ample page, large, clear type, superior 
steel engravings, copper-plate maps and fine wood engravings of 
the genuine work, with the reduced page, poor print, cheap “ process” 
cuts and “ photo-engravings” of so-called reprints, will show that 
It will pay to buy the best, the authorized and only complete Sub- 


scription Edition, 








Complete in 25 volumes, including a General Index (Volume XXV.). 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. For further particulars, address 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Importers, 


743 and 745 Broadway. New York. 
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3 Price Complete, 
$15.00, 
A Simple, Compact Machine, | 
/ 
Within the Means of All. a 


YOU NEED NOT GO TO SCHOOL TO LEARN HOW TO USE IT, 
OR MORTGAGE YOUR HOUSE TO BUY IT. 
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This is exact copy of the "MERRITT'S" work. It is 
equal to that of any High Priced Typewriter. Re- 
lieves fatigue from steady use of pen. Improves 
spelling and punctuation. Interests and instructs 
children. The entire correspondence of a business 
house can be done with it. Learned in a half hour 
from directions. Prints Capitals, small letters, 
figures and characters--78 in all. 


~~ 





COMBINE INSTRUCTION WITH PLEASURE. TEACH YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS TO USE 


THE MERRITT TYPEWRITER. 


The MERRITT is an Unique, Useful and Beautiful Christmas, 
New Year’s or Birthday Present. | 











SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF $15.00. SEND FOR SPEED TEST AND CIRCULARS. 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO., 
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SOLE AGENTS 


Fanglish Faditions at Ball Price, 





Leonard Scott Publication Co.’s Periodicals 
FOR 1890. 


One is glad to call attention to the various pert 


ineteenth Century. 
Contemporary Review. 
Fortnightly Review. 


ssued Monthly —Either One, $4.50 
Any Two, $8.50; All Three, $12.00 
Single Copies, 40 Cts. 





Westminster Review. 


Monthly—Per Year, $4.00 
Single Copies,:40 Cts. 


Rdinburgh Review, 





Quarterly Review. 
Scottish Review. 


Issued Quarterly—Either One, $4.00 
Any Two, $7.50; All Three, $10.50 
With Blackwood’s, $13.00 
Single Copies, $1.25 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Issued Monthly, $3.00 Per Year. 
Single Copies, 30 Cts. 
With Either Quarterly, $6.50 
_ With Any Two, $10.00; with All 
He: Three, $13.00 


' — Shakespeariana. 


a ‘Issued Monthly—Eighth Year. 
= 92. OO per year, 20 cts. per copy. 











odica!s brought out in this country by the Leonard 
Scott Publication Company, because, taken to- 
gether, they afford to the cultivated American an 


opportunity to keep abreast of European thought x 


which it would be lamentable not to possess, First 


and foremost on the list stand the three leading | o 


S 


progressive reviews, the Nineteenth Century, the 
Contemporary and the Fortnightly, From these it 
would not be easy tomakea choice. The broad- 
minded reader must have them all. In their pages 
the best thought of England finds aggressive ex- 


pression, and no topic of moment to theintellectual + 


world fails to find in one or all of them full and 
forcible expression. After the three big monthlies 
come the two quarterlies par excellence—the Edin- 
burgh aad the Quarterly Review, These are the su- 
preme tribunals, the ultimate courts of public 
opinion where the questions of the day are care- 
fully weighed and judgment rendered. Important 
historical and scientific problems come to the 
quarterlies for settlement, and political matters 
also receive that ultra conservative consideration 
which the writers regard as based upon the very 
bulwarks of English liberty. Then, there is the 
Scottish Review, paying especial attention of course 
to opinions as they are reflected from beyond the 
Tweed. Blackwood’s Magazine is a periodical long 
noteworthy for its appeal to the enlightened taste 
of the home circle and for its many contributions 
to permanent literature. The Westminster is de- 
voted to the evolutionist philosophy, and all social, 
political and religious topics are dealt with by its 
contributors from that pointof view. Anindepen- 
dent section voicing all shades of opinion has 
proved to be a popular feature—for the better class 
of people, the people who think like, nowadays, to 
give a fair hearing to both sides. The American 
Naturalist is an illustrated monthly, devoted not 
only to natural history, but also to travel, and any 
one will find it an instructive and entertaining 
guide to all the new discoveries regarding the 
earth’s surface and the inhabitantsthereof. Shake- 
speariana, which has just entered upon its seventh 
year, is the recognized organ of the Shakespearian 
world. Students of our greatest poet consider it to 
be an indispensable assistant. All together these 
magazines form a many-faceted mirror of contem- 
porary thought. The English Reviewsare brought 
out in good shape in the original editions, and at a 
price fully one-half what is charged by the English 
publishers,—Boston Beacon. ae 
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Leonard Scott Publication Co. 
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